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INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


CHAPTER    I. 

When  the  fighting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ahna  had  CHAP, 
ceased  along  the  whole  line,  more  than  one  of  the  ^ — J — ' 
English  generals  prayed  hard  that  their  troops,  might 
be  suffered  to  come  down  and  bivouac  near  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  for  the  labour  already  undergone  by 
the  men  had  been  so  great,  that  it  was  painful  to 
have  them  distressed  by  the  toil  of  going  a  long  way 
for  water,  and  fetching  it  up  to  the   heights.     But  DUposi- 
not  choosing  to  loose  his  hold  of  ground  carried  at  no  AiUed 
small  cost  of  life,  Lord  Baglan  was  steadfast  in  his  after^he 
resistance  to  all  these  entreaties,  and  ordered  that  his  the  Alma. 
troops  should  bivouac  upon  the  heights  they  had  won. 

With  the  sanction  of  his  chief.  General  Airey  placed 
our  infantry  for  the  night  in  a  line  of  columns  on  the 
heights,  with  the  artillery  in  rear  of  each  colimm ; 
and  the  disposition  of  these  two  arms  had  been  so 
contrived  that,  although  the  artillery  was  covered,  yet 
at  any  moment,  and  without  there  being  any  need 
of  moving  the  infantry,  the  guns  could  be  rapidly 

VOL.  m.  A 
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CHAP,  brought  to  the  front,  and  placed  in  battery  between 
* — * — '  the  columns.     In  this  order,  and  having  a  portion  of 
the  cavalry  covering  the  rear,  with  the  rest  of  our 
horsemen  on  its  left  flank,  the  English  army  bivou- 
acked for  the  night. 

When  General  Martimprey  leamt  that  this  plan 
had  been  adopted  by  the  English,  he  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  he  resolved  to  advise  a  like  dis- 
position of  the  French  army. 

During  the  battle,  the  waggons  which  followed  the 
English  army  had,  of  course,  been  kept  far  enough  in 
the  rear  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  fire ;  but 
when  the  fighting  had  ceased,  they  were  brought 
down  towards  the  bridge,  and  soon  became  so  crowded 
as  to  breed  much  confusion.  For  hours,  and  even,  I 
think,  all  night,  men  were  eagerly  seeking  after  others 
whom  none  could  help  them  to  find. 
Continued       On  the  night  which  followed  the  battle,  men  were 

prevalence 

of  the        sickening  and  dying  of  cholera  in  numbers  as  great  as 

cholera        .    ^ 
during  the    betorC. 

That  which  lay  in  the  sight  of  the  troops  when  the 
fight  on  the  Alma  had  ceased  was  new  to  the  bulk  of 
the  soldiery,  and,  in  one  feature,  new  to  all.  In  gene- 
ral, the  warring  armies  of  Europe  have  been  followed 
State  of  by  a  hateful  swarm,  who  make  it  their  livelihood  to 
after  the  hover  upon  the  march  of  the  regiments,  alighting  at 
last  upon  a  field  of  battle,  that  they  may  rifle  the  dead 
and  the  wounded.  And  there  comes,  too,  that  other 
and  yet  fouler  swarm  which  strips  the  dead  of  their 
clothing  and  accoutrements  with  so  strange  a  swift- 
ness, that  a  field  which  was  speckled  and  glittering, 


baUle. 
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at  the   close  of  the   battle,  with   the  uniforms  of  CHAP, 
prostrate  soldiers,  is  changed  of  a  sudden  to  a  ghastly 
shamble,  with  little  except  maimed  or  dead  horses, 
and  the  buflf,  naked  corpses  of  men,  to  show  where  the 
battle  has  raged. 

But  the  breadth  of  the  lands  and  the  seas  which 
divided  this  simple  Crim  Tartary  from  the  great  seate 
of  European  vice,  had  hitherto  defeated  the  baneful 
energy  of  those  who  come  out  to  prey  upon  armies  by 
selling  strong  drinks,  and  robbing  the  dead  and  the 
wounded.  Armed  and  clothed  as  he  stood  when,  re- 
ceiving his  death-wound  he  heard  the  last  of  the  din 
of  battle,  so  now  the  soldier  lay.  Many  had  been 
struck  in  such  a  maimer  that  their  limbs  were  sud- 
denly stiflFened,  and  this  so  fixedly,  that,  although 
their  bodies  fell  to  the  ground,  their  hands  and  arms 
remained  held  in  the  very  posture  they  chanced  to  be 
in  at  the  moment  of  death.*  This  was  observed,  for 
the  most  part,  in  instances  of  soldiers  who  had  been 
on  the  point  of  firing  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
struck  dead ;  for,  where  this  had  happened,  the  man*s 
hands  being  thrown  forward  and  fixed  in  the  attitude 
required  for  levelling  a  firelock,  they  of  course  stretched 
upwards  towards  the  heavens  when  the  body  fell  back 
upon  the  ground.  These  upstretched  arms  of  dead 
men  were  ghastly  in  the  eyes  of  some  :  others  thought 
they  could  envy  the  soldier  released  at  last  from 


*  Medical  men  knew,  as  might  be  expected,  that  this  catalepsy-like 
6ti£fhe88  might  now  and  then  result  from  a  gunshot  wound ;  but  I 
bdiere  they  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  large  proportion  of  in- 
stances in  which  it  occurred. 
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CHAP,  his  toil,  and  encountering  no  moment  of  interval 
— i— '  between  hard  fighting  and  death. 

In  general,  the  unLlnarbed  clothing  of  the  stricken 

soldie^  hid  their  wounds  from  a  coLon  observer; 

and  it  was  only  here  and  there — as  where  a  man's 

head  had  been  partly  shot  away,  or  where  the  skull 

had  been  entered  by  a  cannon-ball — that  the  ugli- 

The  bear,   ness  of  the  havoc  was  obtruded  upon  the  sight.      For 

^l^^inded    the  most  part,  the  wounded  men  lay  silent.    Now  and 

""^         then  a  man  would  gently  ask  for  water,  or  would  seek 

to  know  when  it  was  likely  that  he  would  be  moved 

and  cared  for ;  but,  in  general,  the  wounded  were  so 

little  inclined  to  be  craving  after  help  or  sympathy, 

that  for  dignity  and  composure  they  were  almost  the 

equals  of  the  dead. 

Effect  of         Still,  although  there  was  nothing  in  the  field  of 

upon  the    the  battle  which  could  mar  the  dignity  of  war,  the 

the  sol-      sight  was  of  a  kind  to  press  hurtfully  upon  the  imagi- 

j^'^^     nation  of  young  soldiers.      For  such  troops  it  was  an 

tL*^r°^  ill  thing  to  be  kept  a  long  time  together  in  the  con- 

^ijeraon  ,  templation  of  a  field  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded: 

the  nte  of  -'^ 

the  battle,  and  this  the  more  because  the  sight  went  to  make  a 
man  question  the  cause  of  the  slaughter  in  his  own 
corps.  None  can  wonder  if  the  survivors  of  the  Light 
Division  men  who  had  stormed  the  redoubt  were 
inclined  to  let  their  thoughts  dwell  upon  the  nature 
of  the  trial  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and 
disclosed  eveu,  in  some  regiments,  to  comment,  and  say,  *  We 
of  the        *  were  sacrificed.'  *      In   such  questionings  there   is 

Light  -t 

Division,     danger. 

*  I  myself,  in  passing,  heard  this  the  day  after  the  battle.    The  sen- 
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That  priceless  confidence  which  sustains  the  accom-  CHAP, 
plished  soldier,  and  gives  him  the  mastery  in  battle,  ^— i—^ 
is,  after  all,  a  sentiment  of  a  tender  and  delicate  kind, 
which  may  be  easily  weakened  or  destroyed,  if  he 
comes  to  believe  that  his  regiment  has  been  mis- 
handled in  a  bloody  encounter ;  and  it  could  not  but 
happen  that  regiments  which  had  suffered  great  losses 
would  be  encouraged  in  the  indulgence  of  a  sinister 
criticism  by  keeping  them  long  on  the  ground  where 
their  comrades  lay  maimed  and  slaughtered* 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  the  hundreds  of  Kussians  The 
who  lay  wounded  on  the  English  part  of  the  field  had  l^H 
been  brought  to  a  sheltered  spot  of  ground  near  the 
river,  t    There,  they  were  laid  down  in  even,  parallel 
ranks,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  surface  they  covered 
with  their  prostrate  bodies  was  a  large  symmetrical 
oblong.      The  ground  where  they  lay  was  at  some 
short  distance  from  the  Headquarters  camp,  and  but 
little  exposed  to  view.     From  this,  and  from  other  Thene- 
circumstances,  it  happened  that  not  only  the  wound-  wSch,  for 
ed  Kussians,  but  also  the  English  soldiers  mounting  the^were 
guard  at  the  spot,  were  forgotten,  and  left  without  '^  ^ 
food  for  many  hours.     But  happily  there  was  a  man 

tence  was  uttered  in  a  group  of  private  soldiers  belonging  to  one  of  the 
regiments  of  the  Light  Division. 

*  Many  will  recognise  the  high  authority  which  is  my  warrant  for 
venturing  this  remark,  and  for  insisting  on  the  danger  to  which  the 
marcUe  of  the  Light  Division  was  exposed  by  its  experience  on  the 
day  of  the  Alma.  Over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  Lord  Clyde  used  to 
say  that  no  troops  in  the  world  could  be  subjected  to  such  a  trial  with- 
out undergoing  a  ruinous  loss  of  soldierly  confidence. 

t  The  number,  I  believe,  was  about  500 ;  but  it  was  estimated,  and  on 
some  authority,  at  750. 
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CHAP,  at  Headquarters  whose  sense  of  honour  and  duty 
' — J — '  was  supported  by  a  strong  will,  by  resistless  energy, 
and  a  soundness  of  judgment  and  command  of  tem- 
Mr  Ro-  per  rarely  united  with  great  activity.  Komaine  came 
^rtions  to  know  that  these  poor  wounded  Russians  were 
reiief.^"^  tyi^g  unteudcd,  and  he  judged  that,  unless  they  were 
cared  for,  there  would  be  a  lasting  blot  upon  the 
honour  of  the  English  name.  An  officer  of  the  com- 
mon stamp  who  had  got  to  be  possessed  with  such  a 
feeling  would  have  cheaply  discharged  his  conscience 
by  making  a  communication  to  Lord  Raglan,  or 
some  other  *  proper  authority.'  It  was  not  so  that 
the  task  was  passed  on,  and  got  rid  of.  Knowing  the 
weight  of  the  cares  pressing  upon  the  chief,  Romaine 
did  not  appeal  to  Lord  Raglan,  but  began  to  act  him- 
self, giving  no  repose  to  any  whose  aid  he  needed, 
but  disturbing  nobody  else.  Under  the  power  of  his 
generous  indignation  and  strong  will  all  lethargy  slowly 
gave  way;  and,  having  obtained  four  hundred  pounds 
of  biscuit,  and  the  number  of  hands  that  were  needed 
to  aid  him  in  the  undertaking,  he  toiled  at  his  good 
work  until  there  was  no  one  in  all  those  prostrate  ranks 
of  wounded  men  who  had  not  been  tended  with  the  oflfer 
of  food  and  water.  It  was  from  seven  in  the  evening 
until  half-past  eleven  at  night  that  he  thus  laboured. 
At  the  time,  his  exceeding  zeal  made  him  seem  to  be 
acting  for  the  honour  of  some  great  cause  much  more 
than  from  tender  pity;  but  what  he  felt  he  has  owned 
and  recorded :  *  It  was  the  most  painful  act,'  he  says, 

*  I  ever  had  to  perform.      Some  of  the  faces  were 

*  terrible  and  ghastly  from  wounds,  and  hardly  had 
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*  mouths  to  eat  or  drink  witL     They  were  faces  to  CHAP. 

*  haunt  one  in  sleep/     One  young  man  in  the  centre  ^ — ^ — ' 
of  a  rank  of  prostrate  soldiers  sat  up,  and  succeeded  in 
causing  himself  to  be  distinguished  as  an  officer;  and 
although  there  were  few  or  none  amongst  the  other 
sufferers  who  could  speak  any  tongue  but  their  own, 

there  was  a  plaintive  melody  in  the  sound  of  the  words 
they  uttered  which  served  to  convey  to  a  stranger  an 
idea  of  their  gentleness  and  gratitude.  There  were 
some  who,  in  cheerful  tones,  declined  to  prolong  life 
by  eating,  and  asked  instead  for  a  light.  Sankey,  of  Aid  ren- 
the  Quartermaster-Generars  department,  entered  into  by  Major 
Komaine's  feeling  with  great  warmth,  and  not  only  ^^'^• 
shared  with  him  in  the  bodily  labour  of  tending  the 
sufferers,  but  helped  to  overcome  the  difficulty  that 
there  is  in  wringing  new  kinds  of  exertion  from  people 
who  are  over-much  regulated.  Of  course,  the  English 
sentries,  who  had  been  left  for  a  time  without  food, 
were  at  once  supplied  with  biscuit ;  but  it  did  not  at 
all  delight  them  to  have  the  mere  staff  of  life  without 
any  of  what  they  regarded  as  the  more  cheering  part 
of  their  rations. 

There  was  no  enemy's  force  at  hand  to  whom  the  These 
care  of  these  wounded  Kussians  could  be  given  up ;  Russians 
and,  within  the  period  of  the  halt  on  the  Alma,  it  was  Alma, 
not  practicable  for  the  English  to  do  more  than  get 
their  own  wounded  men  on  board  ship.     So  when,  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  Allies  resumed  their  ad- 
vance, the  wounded  Russians  were  left  where  they 
lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  in  charge  of  a  medical 
officer.     As  soon  as  might  be,  they  were  to  be  got  on 


upon  Dr 
Thompi 
and  hu 
nervant 
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CHAP,  board  ship  and  sent  to  some  Russian  pwt  under  a  flag 

-     ,     -  of  truce. 

Painfai  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr  Thompson,  assistant-soigeon 

^^*™'  of  the  44  th  Kegiment,  to  be  left  with  the  charge  of 
these  sufferers  in  a  country  abandoned  to  the  enemy.* 
He  kept  with  him  his  servant,  a  soldier  named  John 

M^Grath.  M^Qrath,  but  no  other  was  left  to  take  part  with  him 
in  the  performance  of  the  forlorn  duty  that  he  had  to 
fulfil,  t  In  the  event  of  a  Russian  force  coming  upon 
this  surgeon  and  his  attendant  whilst  left  alone  with 
their  charge,  the  best  fate  they  could  hope  for  was 
that  of  being  prisoners  of  war ;  but  imless  their  idea 
of  the  modem  *  Cossacks '  was  other  than  that  which 
commonly  obtained  in  the  Allied  armies,  they  must 
have  believed  themselves  to  be  in  more  or  less  danger 
of  barbarous  treatment.  J 

*  1  have  always  understood  that  Dr  Thompeon  was  ordered  upon  this 
painful  duty,  but  the  language  of  Captain  Lushington  rather  leads  to 
the  inference  that  Dr  Thompson  had  volunteered  the  service.  See  the 
next  note. 

t  Captain  Lushington  to  Admiral  Dundas,  27th  September  1854. 
Captain  Lushington  speaks  of  Dr  Thompson,  with  his  servant  MK^^rath, 
as  having  'remained  alone  in  an  enemy's  country,  without  tent  or 
'  accommodation  of  any  sort,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  alleviating  the 

*  sufferings  of  500  of  his  feUow-creatures.'  And  Dundas,  in  reporting 
the  matter  to  Lord  Raglan,  speaks  of  Dr  Thompson  and  his  servant  as 
having  *  remained  by  themselves  in  an  open  country,  without  food  or 

*  shelter.' — Dundas  to  Lord  Raglan,  oflScial  despatch,  30th  September 
1854.  What  they  needed,  however,  was  the  help  of  their  fellow-men, 
not  shelter  ;  and  with  regard  to  Dundas's  idea  of  their  having  been  with- 
out food.  Lord  Raglan,  I  see,  with  his  own  hand,  has  written  on  the  mar- 
gin opposite  to  that  passage  the  following  words :  *  They  had  food.    R' 

X  It  was  observed,  I  think,  in  a  former  volume,  that  the  modem 
Cossacks  were  obedient  regiments  of  regular  cavalry,  with  nothing  of 
the  wild,  lawless  character  which  belonged  to  the  Cossacks  of  1812 ;  but 
the  fact  that  this  change  had  occurred  was  not  generally  known  in  the 
Allied  armies. 
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The  arrangemeiit  imposing  such  a  service  must  have  CHAP, 
been  made  in  the  full  assurance  that  there  would  be  ' — • — ' 
no  cruel  delay  in  the  arrival  of  succour  from  the  fleet ; 
but  (from  causes  to  me  unknown)  it  did  actually  happen 
that,  between  the  time  when  the  army  marched  oflf, 
and  the  time  when  succour  came,  there  was  an  interval 
of  three  days  and  three  nights.*  Of  the  five  hundred 
ghastly  and  prostrate  forms  which  were  left  to  this 
one  surgeon  and  his  one  attendant  for  their  only  com- 
panions, all  were  so  stricken  as  to  be  unable  to  help  to 
lift  a  body ;  very  maay  were  shattered  in  limb ;  very 
many,  still  tortured  by  strong  remains  of  life,  were 
lying  on  their  faces,  with  their  vitals  ploughed  open 
by  round-shot ;  but  some  were  dying  more  quickly, 
and  others  already  lay  dead.t  From  time  to  time 
during  those  three  days,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their 
bodily  strength,  Dr  Thompson  and  his  servant  la- 
boured to  part  the  dead  from  the  living,  to  heave 
the  corpses  away,  and  get  them  more  or  less  under- 
ground ;  but  when,  at  last,  succour  came,  our  seamen 
had  to  lift  out  as  many  as  thirty-nine  bodies — some, 
in  part,  decomposed — before  they  could  get  at  the 
living.| 

When  at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Cap-  Succour 
tain  Lushinffton  of  the   Albion   came   up  from  the  by  Captain 

,  .  .  Luahing- 

shore,  and  discovered  his  two  fellow-countrymen  at  tonafter 
their  dismal  post  of  duty,  he  was  filled  with  admira-  vai  of 

three  days. 

*  From  the  morning  of  the  23d  to  the  morning  of  the  26th.  Lush- 
ington  reached  the  anchorage  late  at  night  on  the  25th,  and  the  next 
morning  early  went  up  to  the  ground  where  the  wounded  Russians  were 
lying. — Lushington  to  Dundas,  27th  September  1854. 

t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  tion  of  their  fortitude,  and  with  sympathy  for  what 

_^  they  had  endured.* 

The  All  that  day,  and  for  five  or  six  hours  more  on 

wounded  ,  ,  a    i  •  i 

Russians,    the  foUowing  morning,  the  seamen  of  the  Albion  and 

exceiyt 

about  fifty  the  Vesuvius,   being  well  provided  with   stretchers, 
cot  on  '     laboured  hard,  and  with  cheerful  alacrity,  at  the  busi- 
and  sent     ucss  of  Carrying  the  suflferers  on  board  ship ;  and  there 
^****  only  remained  about  fifty  of  the  wounded  still  lying 
on  the  ground,  when  the  appearance  of  a  Russian  in- 
fantry force,  which  was  judged  to  be  three  thousand 
strong,  obliged  Captain  Lushington  to  give  up  the  rest 
of  his  task.t 

The  wounded  men  carried  on  board  ship  were  sent 
to  Odessa  under  a  flag  of  truce  ;  |  and  the  number  of 
those  who  lived  to  be  thus  delivered  up  to  their  fellow- 
countrjrmen  was  342  ;  §  but  so  utter  a  weakness  had 
The  state  prostratcd  this  suffering  mass  of  human  beings,  that 
the^  the  Governor  of  Odessa  declared  it  impossible,  for  the 
time,  to  make  out  by  question  and  answer  how  many 
of  them  were  non-commissioned  officers  and  how 
many  private  soldiers.  || 


*  Ibid.  Captain  Lushington  was  despatched  on  this  duty  in  his  ship, 
the  Albion,  towed  by  the  Vesuvius,  and  having  the  Avon  transport  in 
company. 

t  Ibid.  The  arrangements  made  by  Captain  Lushington  for  covering 
the  working  parties  who  carried  the  wounded,  and  for  effecting  the 
orderly  retreat  of  his  marines  and  small-arms  men,  seem  to  have  been 
very  able  and  neatly  timed. 

+  Dundas  to  Lord  Raglan,  private  letter,  30th  September  1854. 

§  Acknowledgment  dated  H  September  1854,  signed  by  General 
Annenkoff,  the  Governor  of  Odessa. 

The  Governor  says,  he  does  not  distinguish  the  non-commissioned 


arrived. 
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In  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Odessa,  Dundas  had  CHAP, 
spoken  of  the  surrender  of  these  wounded  men  as  an  ' — ^ — ' 
act  dictated  by  feelings  of  humanity.*    The  answer  of  taken^by 
the  Governor  was  so  stem  and  cold  as  to  make  Dundas  J^f^^;. 
remark  that  it  *  might  have  been  more  gracious ;'  t  but  ^^ow- 
remembering  what  was  the  aspect  of  those  wounded  J^^j^,^ 
men  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  and  inferring  the  ^^^^^g^j 
state  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  their  reaching  the 
port,  I  can  excuse  the  Governor  of  Odessa  if  he  anger- 
ed a  little  at  the  sight  of  the  word  *  humanity,'  and 
almost  thought  himself  mocked  when  he  was  asked  to 
agree  that  these  poor  remains  of  what  once  had  been 
soldiers,  might   be   considered  as   *  non-combatants ' 
imtil  they  should   be   exchanged.      If  Dundas  had 
boarded   the    Avon,  and  looked   on   those  ruins  of 
human  forms  with  which  she  was  laden,  his  kindly 
heart  would  rather  have   inclined  him  to  utter  his 
sorrow  for  the  havoc  inflicted  by  war,  than  to  speak 
as  though  he  were  indulging  in  any  act  of  humanity.  J 

officers  from  the  privates, '  par  rimpossibilit^  d*en  questionner  la  plupart 
'  dans  r^tat  d^affaiblissement  oti  ils  se  trouvent' 

*  Dundas  to  the  Governor  of  Odessa:  *  I  trust  your  ExceUency  will, 
^  in  the  same  feeling  of  humanity,  receive  and  consider  them  as  non- 
'  combatants  until  regularly  exchanged.' 

t  Dundas  to  Lord  Raglan,  30th  September  1854.  The  answer  of  the 
Governor  to  Dundas,  i|  September,  refers  coldly  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment— ^the  one  above  quoted — which  he,  the  Governor,  had  given ;  and 
adds,  that  he  will  communicate  to  the  Emperor  the  arrival  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  condition  which  Dundas  annexed  to  the  surrender  of 
them. 

t  To  make  the  act  an  act  of  *  humanity,'  I  suppose  something  like 
sacrifice  was  needed,  but  there  was  none.  The  poor  wounded  men 
were  simply  an  encumbrance,  which  it  was  convenient  to  shift  ofif  upon 
the  Russians. 
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CHAP.  With  only,  perhaps,  too  much  truth  he  might  have 
palliated  any  seeming  neglect  of  those  poor  Eussian 
prisoners  by  alleging  the  hardships  and  privations 
which  he  could  not  find  means  to  avert  from  our  own 
sick  and  wounded  men. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


We  saw  that,  at  the  close  of  the  fight  on  the' Alma,  CHAP. 

•  II 

an  unwillingness  to  lengthen  the   distance  between  ^ — ^ — » 

the  French  and  their  knapsacks,  then  lying  in  the 
valley  below,  was  the  reason  avowed  by  St  Amaud 
for  withstaading  Lord  Eaglan's  desire  to  advance  at 
once  in  pursuit ;  but,  unless  there  were  some  other  import- 
and  heavier  shackle  which  still  held  back  the  Allies,  prompt 
there  could  hardly  be  room  for  question  that,  on  the  after  the 
morrow  of  the  battle  at  latest,  it  would  be  well  for  won  Sy 
them  to  push  forward  and  follow  up  their  victory.     ®      ^* 
Yet  they  lingered  on  the  ground  they  had  won  for 
the  whole  of  two  clear  days.      The  reason  why  they 
thus  remained  halted  must  not  be   kept  in  conceal- 
ment.* 

It  had  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  inquiry 
AUies  were  to  march  upon  the  Sevemaya,  or  north  "^^i 

*  Both  in  his  official  and  private  correspondence  with  the  Home 
(Jovemment,  Lord  Raglan  is  silent  as  to  the  causes  of  the  halt  on  the 
Alma,  and  neither  records  his  endeavours  to  bring  Marshal  St  Amaud  to 
march  upon  the  position  of  the  Star  Fort,  nor  the  Marshal's  refusal  to 
do  so.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  reserve  I  shall  hazard  my  surmise  in  a 
future  chapter  (see  chap,  xi)  It  is  fortunate  that  the  silence  of  the 
"Rngliah  Commander  has  been  in  some  measure  compensated  by  other 
testimony. 
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CHAP,  side  of  Sebastopol ;  and — not  at  first  harbouring  the 
' — ^-^-^  thought  that  Marshal  St  Amaud  would  swerve  from 
tracted  the  puTpose  with  which  the  Allies  had  come  out — 
the  Alma.  Lord  Raglan  deemed  it  to  be  of  great  moment  to  press 
l^f '  on,  and  at  once  attack  the  northern  forts,  without 
Ws  o^  m-  S^^^^S  *^^  enemy  time  to  recover  from  the  blow  which 
ion  in        jjg^^j  felled  him.     As  expressed — not  in  language  origi- 

favour  of  ^  o      o  o 

T  te™"d     ^^ti^g  '^^^  Lord  Raglan  himself,  but  by  his  declared 

vance.       concurrcncc  in  the  statement  of  opinion  submitted  to 

him  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, — Lord  Raglan  conceived 

The  rea-     '  that  the  character  of  the  whole  expedition  was  that 

Lo^^^ag.  *  of  a  surprise,  that  it  was  undertaken  without  accur- 

of^Sir*       '  ate  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  or  their 

Ly^^^      '  resources,  and  that  in  great  measure  they  [the  Allies] 

'  still  remained  ignorant  on  these  points ;  that  all  they 

'  knew  positively  was,  that  the  victory  at  Alma  had 

'  been  a  heavy  blow  to  them,  and  that  the  best  chance 

*  of  continued  success  was  to  follow  it  up  rapidly,  and 

*  try  and  take  the  Northern  Forts  by  a  coup-de-main!  * 
steps  In  order  to  give  effect  to  his  desire  for  an  advance 
LorTii^-  on  the  morrow,  and  to  concert  the  movement  with 
rivi^ef.  *^®  naval  chiefs,  the  English  Commander  had,  on  the 
feet  to  his  Jay  ^ffhi(^\l  followed  the  battle,  sent  a  note  to  Sir  Ed- 


opinion. 


*  MS.  Memorandum  of  a  conversation  held  with  Sir  Edmund  Lyons 
on  the  10th  of  February  1856,  by  Mr  George  Loch.  The  memorandum 
was  placed  in  Sir  Edmund*s  hands  on  the  same  day,  and  after  he  had 
read  it  over,  he  returned  it  with  a  statement  that  it  was  correct,  and,  a  note 
stating  that  approval  having  been  forthwith  made,  the  paper  became, 
upon  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  a  valuable  and  authentic  record. 
Its  value  was  increased  by  the  corroboration  which  was  given  to  it 
in  writing  by  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle.— See  Appendix,  where  will 
be  found  all  that  portion  of  the  memorandum  which  relates  to  affairs 
touched  in  this  and  the  next  volimie. 
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mund  Lyons,  requesting  him  to  come  up  to  the  EngKsh  CHAP. 
Headquarters  at  eight  o^  clock  the  next  morning  ;*  but  ' — >^ — ' 
the  peremptory  orders  of  Admiral  Dundas  prevented 
Sir  Edmund's  compliance  with  the  request  until  after 
mid-day ;  t  and  before  Lord  Raglan  and  Lyons  were 
destined  to  have  their  interview,  counsels  opposite  to 
those  they  judged  right  had  not  only  prevented  that 
immediate  resumption  of  the  forward  march  which 
they  both  deemed  to  be  of  great  moment,  but  had 
brought  into  question  and  seeming  jeopardy  the  whole 
plan  and  fate  of  the  expedition. 

Marshal   St  Amaud  and  Lord  Raglan  had  met ;  Meeting 
and  the  purport  of  what  passed  between  them,  as  con-  Marshal 
veyed  by  Lord  Raglan  to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  was  ^Lt^^^t 
this :  Convinced   of  the  policy  of  an  immediate  ad-  ^^  Ra 
vance,  and  an  attack  of  the  Northern  Forts,  Lord  Raor-  }^°  presses 

'  '  o     his  opinion 

Ian  pressed  his  opinion  upon  the  French  Marshal,  and  S,^''J|^® 
'  proposed  to  him  at  once  to  advance  on  the  Belbec,  Marshal, 

,  and  pro- 

*  cross  that  river,  and  then  assault  the  forts.*  t  poses  an 

^  ^  immediate 

In  answer  to  this  proposal  for  an  immediate  ad-  advance 

•*■      •*•  ontheBel- 

vance  and  attack  upon  the  Northern  Forts,  Marshal  bee,  with 

a  view  to 

St  Arnaud  said  that  *  his  troops  were  tired,  and  that  attack  the 

*  it  could  not  be  done.*  §  Forts. 

Marshal 
St  Amaud 

*  Lyons's  recollection  seems  to  have  placed  these  circumstances  at  a  re^^is^s. 
time  one  day  earlier  than  that  which  I  assign  to  them  ;  but  his  notes 
to  Lord  Haglan,  now  lying  before  me,  show  that  he  must  have  been 
mistaken. 

t  These  were  orders  founded  on  the  report — a  false  report — that 
seven  Russian  men-of-war  had  slipped  out  of  Sebastopol  and  sailed 
(apparently)  for  Odessa.  Lyons  with  the  steam  squadron  was  ordered 
to  pursue. 

X  The  MS.  memorandnm  mentioned  in  note,  amity  p.  14. 

§  Ibid. 
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Lord  Rag- 
lan's vexa- 
tion. 


Lord  Rag- 
lan has  a 
second 
interview 
with  St 
Amaud, 
and  again 
presses  for 
an  advance 
across  the 
Belbec. 

St  Ar- 
nand's 
refusaL 


Lord  Rag- 
lan's de- 
jection of 
spirits. 


Lord  Raglan,  as  may  be  supposed,  'was   disap- 

*  pointed  by  this  answer,*  and  *  could  not,*  he  said, 

*  understand  it ;   for  he  knew  that  the  troops  could 

*  not   be  tired,  and  that  there  must  be  some   other 

*  reason  for  the  Marshal  s  answer/  * 

After  this,  Lord  Raglan  had  another  interview 
with  Marshal  St  Amaud,  at  which  he  exerted  his 
power  of  persuasion  in  *  again  urging  the  French 
'  General  to  advance  across  the  Belbec ; '  but  in  reply 
the  Marshal  now  said :  *  He  had  ascertained  that  the 

*  Russians  had  thrown  up  strong  earthworks  on  the 

*  banks  of  the  river ;  and  though  he  did  not  doubt 

*  that  the  Allies  could  force  them,  as  they  had  the 
'  works  on  the  Alma,  they  could  not  afford  the  loss 
'  that  would  be  entailed/ 1 

In  his  power  of  warding  off  or  concealing  every 
access  of  despondency  which  might  be  hurtful  to  the 
public  service,  Lord  Raglan  stood  above  other  men ; 
but  even  he  could  not  hide — not,  at  least,  from  his 
friend  Sir  Edmund  Lyons — the  dejection  of  spirits 
which  was  brought  upon  him  by  Marshal  St  Ar- 
naud's  refusal  to  go  on  with  the  campaign  as  hitherto 
planned.^  And,  indeed,  the  conjuncture  was  a  painful 
one.  I  have  never  learnt  that  the  Marshal  proposed 
any  alternative  plan ;  and  for  a  while  the  pause  of  the 
Allies  was  not  a  mere  halt.     The  enterprise  stopped. 


*  The  MS.  memorandum  mentioned  in  note,  ante,  p.  14.  My  surmise 
as  to  what  the  other  reason  was  will  be  given  in  chap.  iv. 

t  Ibid. 

X  Sir  Edmund  says  he  *  found  him  (Lord  Raglan)  in  low  spirits.  On 
^  asking  him  the  cause,  he  (Lord  Raglan)  said  *  [then  follows  the  account 
of  Lord  Raglan's  second  interview  with  St  Amaud  as  above  given]. 


I 


J  JoTalains 
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It  might  seem  that  now  once  more — and  this,  too,  CHAP, 
on  the  morrow  of  a  victory— the  expedition  was  in  ^J^ 
danger  of  coming  to  an  end ;  but  if  Lord  Eaglan  had 
undertaken  a  venturesome  campaign  in  loyal  obedi- 
ence to  the  desire  of  the  Queen's  Government  rather 
than  to  his  own  judgment,  for  that  very  reason  per- 
haps he  was  the  more  steadfast  in  his  resolve  to  over-  His  deter- 
come   or  elude   all   obstacles:    and  the  moment  he  to  push 
found  himself  encountered  by  this  sudden  recusancy  enterprise, 
at  the  French  Headquarters,  he  sought  and  perceived 
a  way  by  which  his  continued  persistence  in  the  enter-  As  an  ai- 
prise  against  Sebastopol  could  be  made  to  consist  with  to  which 
St  Amaud's   refusal  to  go  on  and  attack  the  North  were  re- 
Forts.     Lord  Raglan,  indeed,  had  not  yet  abandoned  st  At-  ^ 
the  hope  that  this  refusal  might  be  withdrawn ;  but,  refusal 
for  the  time,  he  had  to  deal  with  it  as  a  decision  ^e*North 
which  was  only  too  likely  to  be  adhered  to :  and  ac-  L^Jd^Rag- 
cordingly,  but  only  on  the  supposition  that  St  Arnaud  ^^^"^ 
might  really  persist  in  refusing  to  attack  the  North  ^^^^ 
Forts,  Lord  Raglan  proposed  for  consideration  a  plan  ^®*«*- 
of  campaign  which  would  relieve  the  Allies  from  the 
duty  of  having  to  march  against  the  northern  de- 
fences, by  transferring  the  theatre  of  war  from  the 
western  to  the  southern  coast.    Of  the  counsels  which 
ended  in  a  resolve  to  adopt  this  new  plan  of  cam- 
paign I  shall  have  to  speak  by-and-by,*  and  it  is  only 
in  the  process  of  accounting  for  the  halt  on  the  Alma 
that  I  stay  to  glance  at  them  here. 

Upon  the  question  thus  raised  there  was  no  need  TheAiUes, 
for  the  Allies  to  come  to  their  final  and  absolute  deci-  on  the 

Ahna, 
*  Post,  chap.  iv.    See  the  Map. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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CHAP,  sion  until  they  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
* — ^J^— /  Belbec ;  but  whilst  they  were  still  on  the  Alma  they 
TOiveTto  apparently  determined  that  nothing  but  a  return  to 
^^elt  *^^  ^Id  Pl^^  ^f  attacking  the  North  Forts  should  pre- 
tbeirUti  ^^^*  them  from  adopting  Lord  Raglan's  conditional 
S^g'  P^P«^  ■■  ^d  *^  detemunation  carried  them  so  fer 
themeas-   towards   an   actual    adoption   of  the   measure,   that 

already  their  merely  inchoate  approval   of  it  began 

to  govern  their  movLents. 
Cause  of         The  Way  in  which  these  changes  of  plan  detained 

the  halt  .  .  . 

on  the  the  Allies  on  the  Alma  will  now  be  perceived.  So  far 
as  concerns  the  earlier  period  of  the  halt,  it  resulted 
of  necessity  from  Marshal  St  Amaud's  refusal  to  go 
on  and  attack  the  North  Forts ;  for  between  the  time 
of  the  refusal  and  the  conditional  acceptance  of  Lord 
Raglan's  alternative  proposal,  the  Allies  were  without 
any  purpose  sufficing  to  guide  their  steps ;  and  when 
at  length,  by  persisting  in  his  refusal,  the  Marshal 
constrained  the  Allies  to  entertain  a  measure  involv- 
ing the  abandonment  of  the  western  coast,  he  drove 
them  to  an  alternative  which  still  further  lengthened 
the  halt. 

The  wav        It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  idea  of  abandoning  the 

m  which  *^  ^  ^ 

the  pro-      western  coast  carried  with  it  a  prolongation  of  the 

jectofthe  i        ii 

flank         halt  on  the  Alma.     The  number  of  the  wounded  was 

march 

tended  to  SO  great,  that  the  labour  of  getting  them  on  board 
the  haft  could  uot  but  fill  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  it  was 
of  necessity  that  this  operation  should  be  covered 
by  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  force.  Now,  if  the 
Allies  had  been  firmly  persisting  in  their  determina- 
tion   to  march  against  the  Sevemaya  or  north  side 
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of  Sebastopol,  the  western  coast  would  have  neces-  CHAP, 
sarily  continued  to  be  the  theatee  of  operations,  and  ^^^ 
in  that  case  it  would  have  been  easy  for  them  to 
go  on  with  their  advance  the  very  day  after  the 
battle,  leaving  only  a  detachment  on  the  Alma  to 
cover  the  embarkation  of  the  wounded.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Allies  should  determine  to  abandon 
the  western  coast,  they  could  not  well  venture  to 
leave  there  an  isolated  detachment ;  and  the  business 
of  embarking  the  wounded  must  either  go  on  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  land  forces  to  cover  the 
operation,  or  else  the  whole  Allied  army  would 
have  to  be  detained  for  the  purpose ;  and  since  the 
abandonment  of  the  wounded  by  the  land  forces  was 
an  alternative  too  painful  in  its  possible  consequences 
to  be  held  worthy  of  adoption,*  it  followed  that  to 
harbour  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  intended  attack  on 
the  North  Side,  and  quitting  the  western  coast  of  the 
peninsula,,  was  to  bring  upon  the  whole  Allied  army 
the  necessity  of  a  halt  on  the  Alma,  and  a  halt,  too, 
for  such  a  time  as  would  suffice  for  getting  the 
wounded  on  board  ship. 

So,  although  it  is  true  that  the  cause  of  the  delay  Although 
on  the  Alma  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  French  8hAi;8un- 
Marshal  to  go  on  with  the  advance  against  the  north  ness  to 
side  of  Sebastopol,  still,  the  halt  having  once  been  Sevemaya 
resolved  upon,  its  duration  was  made  to  depend  on  cause  of 

♦  With  our  present  knowledge  we  may  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  sea- 
men and  marines  of  the  Allied  navies  might  have  been  well  able  to  secure 
the  safe  embarkation  of  the  wounded  without  requiring  the  support  of 
the  land  forces  ;  but,  at  the  time,  there  was  not  information  enough  in 
the  Allied  camp  to  warrant  such  an  assumption. 
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the  halt, 
its  dura- 
tion de- 
pended on 
the  time 
needed  for 
embarking 
the 
wounded. 

Time 
required 
by  the 
I>Vench. 

Time 
required 
by  the 
English. 


The  zeal 
and  devo- 
tion dis- 
played by 
the  officers 
and  men 
of  the 
navy  in 
rendering 
this  ser- 
vice. 


The  part 
taken  by 
our  sea- 
men in 
removing 
the  sick 
and 

wounded, 
and  get- 
ting them 
on  Doard 
ship. 


the  time  it  would  take  to  have  the  sick  and  the 
wounded  put  on  board  ship.  The  French  would 
have  been  able  to  get  their  sick  and  wounded  on 
board  in  one  full  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  num- 
ber of  the  wounded  English  being,  as  Lord  Raglan 
computed,  just  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
French,  and  the  groimd  whence  they  had  to  be 
moved  being  very  much  farther  from  the  shore,  it 
soon  became  certain  that  at  least  two  days  of  cease- 
less labour  would  have  to  be  gone  through  before  the 
English  would  be  able  to  bury  their  dead,  and  to  get 
all  their  sick  and  wounded  on  board. 

Even  within  the  two  full  days,  the  work  could  not 
have  been  done  without  bringing  to  bear  upon  it 
surpassing  exertions.  Nothing  short  of  the  energy 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  sailors  would  have  sufficed. 
Admiral  Dundas  devoted  all  his  medical  officers  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  lay  on  the 
field;  and  in  the  duty  of  removing  these  sufferers, 
and  bringing  them  on  board  ship,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  landing  stores,  he  employed  all  his  boats,  and  no 
less  than  a  thousand  of  his  seamen.*  Every  soldier 
prostrate  with  wounds  or  sickness  was  a  difficult  load, 
which  had  to  be  carried  by  the  strength  of  men  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  mUes ;  but  the  sailors  toiled, 
and  toiled  with  a  generous,  exuberant  zeal  which  left 
them  no  rest  till  the  work  was  achieved.  Deep,  in- 
deed, as  Lord  Raglan  declared,  was  his  'feeling  of 
*  gratitude'  to  the  sailors  for  these  kindly 
and  he  owned  that  he  had  been  singolarlj  ^ 

*  Admiral  Dundas  to  Admiialfyy  STth  0 
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observing  the  devotion  with  which  naval  officers  took  CHAP, 
part  in  the  bodily  labour  of  lifting  and  carrying  the  ' — ,r^— ^ 
wounded  soldiers.* 

Of  the  whole  number  of  wounded  English,  amount- 
ing, as  we  saw,  in  number  to  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred,  a  laxge  proportion  we  so  stricken  as  to  be 
helpless;  but  besides,  there  were  the  sufferers  who 
lay  upon  the  ground  cast  down  and  disabled  by 
mortal  sickness,  and  of  these  there  were  very  many; 
for — ^baffling  the  hopes  which  medical  science  had  tried, 
one  may  say,  to  harbour — the  cholera  had  proved  to  The  num.* 
be  a  pestilence  which  was  not  to  be  warded  off  by  stricken 
the  stir  and  glory  of  battle.f  cholera. 

Thus,  then,  the  battle   havinff  ended  before  five  The  halt 

*  '  ^  on  the 

o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  September,  Aima  last- 

^  ed  till  the 

the  Allied  armies  remained  halted  on  the  Alma  until  moming 
the  mommg  oi  the  23a ;  and  when  it  is  asked  why, 
instead  of  thus  tarrying,  they  did  not  resume  their  Recapitu- 
advance  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  the  answer,  we  the  cir- 
see,  must  be  like  to  that  which  showed  why  they  did  ces  which 
not  press  the  enemy's  retreat  on  the  afternoon  of  the  J^^^*^''® 
fight.     The  hinderer  was  Marshal  St  Amaud.      But 
the  halt  having  once  been  resolved  upon,  it  lasted 
two  whole  days  instead  of  one,  because,  though  the 
French  could  embark  all  their  wounded  men  in  one 

*  Lord  Baglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

t  Captain  Dacres,  the  commander  of  the  Sanspareil,  and  his  captain 
of  tlie  fozecastle,  weie  but  two  out  of  the  number  of  those  seamen 
v1k»  geBttcondy  busied  themselyes  in  the  kindly  duties  which  they  felt 

tijpisiii  by  the  painful  scenes  of  the  battle-field ; 
the  tents  (and  buried  as  weU  as  they 
n  iHio  bad  died  of  cholera  during 
October  1863. 
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CHAP,  day,  the  number  of  those  who  lay  stricken  on  the 
^  v'  *  English  part  of  the  field  was  too  great  to  allow  of 
Although  their  being  dealt  with  in  the  lesser  time.*  So,  not- 
^^^f  *  withstanding  that  the  measure  of  halting  on  the  Alma 
S^^  %A  w^  chargeable  upon  Marshal  St  Amaud,  still,  on  the 
Forte^had  ^^^  ^^  September  (having  by  that  time  got  his  own 
Shehair^  wouudcd  ou  boaid),  he  could  say,  and  could  say  with 
rtiiTsa  *^  literal  truth,  that  the  French  army  was  able  to  ad- 
^  «i*^  vance  when  the  English  army  was  not  Accordingly, 
that  he      on  the  22d,  whilst  the  English  were  still  toiling  hard 

was  kept  ,  f  ,  o 

waiting  at  the  paiuftd  task  of  getting  their  wounded  on  board, 
Sagiish.     the  Marshal  suffered  himself  to  write :  *  The  English 


^X,  he    *  ^^  ^<^*  y^*  ready,  and  I  am  kept  back,  just   as 

hSifso  '  at  Baltchick,  just  as  at  Old  Fort.     It  is  true  they 

to  write.     « jjg^yg  more  woimded  than  I  have,  and  that  they  are 

'  farther  from  the  sea.t     What  slowness  in  our  move- 

*  ments  I      War  can  hardly  be  carried  on  in  this  way. 

*  The  weather  is  admirable,  and  I  am  not  profiting  by 

*  it.     I  rage.*  J 

It  being  now  seen  that  St  Amaud's  refusal  to  ad- 
vance on  the  position  of  the  Northern  Forts  was  the 
cause  of  the  halt  on  the  Alma,  there  remains  the  task 
of  determining  how  far  this  refusal  was  warranted. 
The  Fort    Of  the  Strength  of  the  works  which  were  thus  arrest- 
^^  \^.    ing  the  Allies  on  the  morrow  of  their  victory  we  shall 
aSS  Sd  ^^v®  *^  speak  more  ftdly  by-and-by.     For  the  present, 
Sid^^"*^  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  main  obstacle  was  the  Star 

*  By  some  it  has  been  thought  that  commissariat  difficulties  prevented 
the  earlier  advance  of  the  Allies :  bnt  after  considering  the  gronnds  on 
which  that  belief  rested,  I  have  not  accepted  it 

t  Letter  to  his  brother,  22d  September. 

X  Private  journal  under  same  date. 
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Fort,  an  octagon  earthwork,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  CHAP, 
glacis,  looking  down  upon  the  open  sea  towards  the      "' 
west  and  the  Sebastopol  bay  on  the  south  ;  that  the 
Fort  was  not  a  work  designed  against  invaders  coming 
fix)m  the  Belbec,  being  commanded  and  looked  into 
from  the  ground  by  which  the  AUies  might  approach 
it;*  that  the  fire  of  the  French  and  English  ships 
could  be  easily  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  t  that,  what- 
ever accession  of  strength  might   be  given  to  the 
adjacent  ground  by  the  hasty  labours  of  the  enemy, 
there  were  only  twelve  out  of  all  the  guns  then  arm- 
ing the  Fort  itself  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  approaches  by  which  the  Allies  might  ad- 
vance ;  that  the  new,  and  as  yet  unarmed,  work  which 
threatened  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec  was  assailable  from 
the  ships  as  well  as  by  the  land  forces;  J  and  that,  Opini< 
finally,  in  the  judgment  both  of  Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  Ragiiua 
Edmund  Lyons,  the  Fort,  with  all  its  new  adjuncts,  Edmund 
was  not  an  obstacle  which  ought  to  baffle  a  victorious  i/SSe  ex- 
army  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  men  advancing  along  S^me^ 
the  coast,  with  the  active  and  available  support  of  the  attaciung 
attendant  fleets.  §  ^** 

Time,  at  last,  has  apparently  proved  that  the  infer-  Soundness 

of  thdir 

ences  of  Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  Edmimd  Lyons  were  inferences, 
soimd.     More  than  that,  it  has   shown   that,  at  a 


*  Sir  Jolin  Buigoyne  qnestions  this,  but  he  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  effecting  any  sufficing  reconnaissance  of  the  ground ;  and  upon  such 
a  matter  I  can  hardly  refuse  to  treat  General  de  Todleben*s  statements 
as  a  safe  guide. — '  Defense  de  Sebastopol,*  p.  131, 230. 

t  Ibid.  p.  222. 

X  Ibid. 

§  Mr  Loch*B  MS.  memorandum,  quoted  ante,  p.  14 


nnion 
Lord 
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CHAP,  period  when  the  Allies  might  have  been  marching 
upon  the  Star  Fort,*  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  not 
only  withdrawn  to  the  south  of  Sebastopol,  but  had 
deliberately  renounced  the  idea  of  venturing  his  army 
in  any  encounter  on  the  north  of  the  roadstead.t 
Therefore,  if  St  Amaud  had  followed  the  counsels  of 
Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  the  Allies  would 
have  occupied  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol  without 
encountering  resistance,  and  having  done  this,  they 
could  have  proceeded  at  once  to  execute  the  main 
purpose  of  the  invasion  by  destroying  the  Black  Sea 
fleet  and  the  naval  establishments  of  SebastopoLJ 
Nor  was  even  this  all ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  by  adding  to  their  operations  the  mere  occupa- 
tion of  a  point  on  the  road  to  Baktchi  Serai,  the  Allies 


*  Viz.,  the  22d  or  23d  of  September.  After  the  departure  of  Prince 
Mentschikoff  in  the  night  of  the  24th,  the  Allies,  though  not  liable  to  be 
encountered  at  the  Star  Fort  by  any  <  army,*  would  still  have  had  to  deal, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  with  Komiloff  and  his  sailors ;  but  on  the  22d 
or  the  23d,  or  even,  as  I  consider,  on  the  24th,  the  invaders  might  have 
marched  upon  the  position  of  the  Star  Fort  without  being  met  by  either 
the  army  or  the  seamen. 

t  After  giving  his  reasons  for  regarding  the  position  of  the  Star 
Fort  as  untenable  by  the  Prince's  army  against  the  Allies,  General 
Todleben  says :   *  Having  thus  convinced  himself  that  there  was  not, 

*  on  this  ground,  any  position  where  our  troops  could  await  the  enemy 

*  with  some  hope  of  success,  and  without  being  exposed  to  find  them- 
'  selves  in  a  most  critical  situation  in  case  of  failure.  Prince  Mentschikoff 
'  saw  himself  obliged  to  renounce  encountering  the  Allies  on  the  north 
'  of  the  roadstead.  Recognising,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  re- 
'  organising  his  troops,  of  completing  his  supplies  of  ammunition  and 
'  food,  of  reinforcing  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol,  and  determining  the 
'  measures  necessary  for  its  defence,  Prince  Mentschikoff  took  the  re- 
'  solve  of  transporting  himself  to  the  south  of  Sebastopol.* — *  Defense 
de  Sebastopol,*  p.  215. 

X  The  authority  for  this  conclusion  will  be  given  postf  chap.  iv. 
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would  have  secured  the  surrender  of  the  south  of  Sebas-  CHAP, 
topol,  and  have  brought  the  campaign  to  an  end.*         ^ — ^ — ' 

I  said  that  the  victory  of  the  20th  of  September 
gave  Sebastopol  to  the  Allies  on  condition  that  they 
would  lay  instant  hands  on  the  prize,  t  That  condi- 
tion Marshal  St  Amaud  rejected,  by  refusing  to  go  on 
against  the  northern  defences  of  the  place.  We  shall 
have  to  make  a  reckoning  of  the  lost  occasions  which 
followed  the  battle  of  the  Alma.     This  one  stands  as  This  the 

-       -  first  of  the 

the  first.  lost  .occa- 

sions. 

♦  So  also  ad  to  this.  f  Vol.  II.  last  page. 
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CHAPTER     III. 


CHAP.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  September  the  Allies 
.  ^^}'   .  once  more  marched  forward ;  and  moving  all  the  way 
^rf Sr    ^^^g  ff^^^^^  thickly  strewn  with  arms  and  accoutre- 
Katcha.     mcnts — the  signs  of  the  enemy's  haste  to  retreat — 
they   descended   at   length   into   the   valley   of  the 
The  vU-     Katcha.     The  English  were  quartered  amid  the  gar- 
i^s!*  ^    dens  and  vineyards  of  a  village  all  smiling  with  signs 
of  plenty ;  for  although,  in  broken  furniture  and  emp- 
tied chests,  there  were  traces  of  Cossack  spoilers,  and 
although,  in  their  terror,  the  villagers  had  fled,  still 
the  happy-looking  cottages,  with  their  trellised  and 
welcoming  porches,  the  cherished  fruit-trees  and  espe- 
cially the  abounding  clusters  of  the  vine,  all  seemed 
to  speak  of  content  and  rewarded  industry. 
The  peo-         Though  the  villagers  had  fled  they  had  not  gone 
vm4e.  ^   far-     A  knot  of  Englishmen  inclined  to  ramble  into 
the  country  had  chosen  the  road  leading  eastward  as 
the  one  most  likely  to  withdraw  them  from  the  famil- 
iar scenes  of  the  camp.     When  they  had  gone  some 
way  in  this  direction,  they  saw  that,  at  a  distance  of 
some  hundred  of  yards  in  front  of  them,  there  was  a 
crowd.     At  sight  of  the  strangers  the  crowd  began  to 
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fly,  but  after  a  while  some  of  the  people  turned  round,  CHAP. 

TTT 

and,  little  by  little,  were  brought  to  attend  to  the  >  ^'  » 
beckoning  and  the  encouraging  signs  with  which  they 
were  met.  After  a  while,  the  fugitive  villagers — for 
these  were  the  people  who  formed  the  crowd — ^began 
to  grow  somewhat  less  fearful ;  and  at  length,  though 
often  halting  in  doubt,  they  came  nearer,  and  then 
again  nearer ;  but  even  when  they  had  evidently 
made  up  their  minds  to  accept  the  proffered  inter- 
course, they  yet  stopped  from  time  to  time  that  they 
might  make  prostrations  and  gestures  in  token  of 
submission. 

These  poor  people  were  lurking  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  in  order  to  see  or  make  out 
what  was  going  to  befall  their  homes.  The  English- 
men saw  the  importance  of  reassuring  the  villagers, 
and  an  interpreter  was  fetched.  When  the  people 
came  to  understand  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to 
them  or  their  property  they  became  very  grateful,  and 
some  of  them  ventured  back  into  their  Ullage.  From 
them  the  English  first  came  to  hear  of  the  panic  which 
had  seized  the  Russian  army  in  the  midnight  after  the 
battle  ;  and  it  was  here,  too  (as  told  in  a  former  page), 
that  the  simple  natives  excused  their  content  by  say- 
ing that  for  three  generations  they  had  lived  in  peace 
under  the  Czars. 

The  English  at  this  time  received  a  small  accession  The  land- 

.  ing  of  the 

to  the  strength  of  their  cavahy  from  the  landing  of  Scots 
the  Scots  Greys. 

But  whilst  the  whole  of  the  French,  and  the  main  Lord  Rag- 
body  of  the  English  army,  were  establishing  their  already 
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CHAP,  quarters  in  the  valley  of  the  Katcha,  Lord  Raglan — 
' — ^-^  in  the  person  of  the  General  commanding  his  cavalry — 
Forward  was  already  in  sight  of  Sebastopol,  and  descending 
to*the  unmolested  to  the  Belbec.  He  had  ordered  Lord  Lucan 
with  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  and  his  troop  of  horse- 
artillery  to  push  forward,  and  take  possession  of  the 
village  of  Duvankoi,  a  village  lying  close  to  the  Belbec, 
but  so  far  up  the  stream  as  to  be  upon  the  high  road 
which  connected  Sebastopol  with  Baktchi  Serai.  Lord 
Lucan  had  to  approach  the  village  by  passing  through 
a  long  defile  which  might  have  been  easily  defended 
against  cavalry ;  but,  although  watched  by  Cossacks, 
he  was  not  opposed.  The  village,  when  reached,  was 
found  to  be  in  a  nook  shut  in  between  the  bank  of 
the  river  on  one  side,  and  precipitous  heights  on  the 
other.  Finding  the  place  imoccupied,  Lord  Lucan 
not  only  took  possession  of  it — that  might  have  been 
done  by  means  of  a  picket  —  but  kept  his  troops 
down  in  the  nook  for  some  hours.  As  far  as  was 
possible  in  such  a  situation,  he  strove  to  prepare  against 
the  event  of  an  attack  by  placing  three  guns  at  each 
entrance  to  the  village,  and  some  scouts  on  the  com- 
manding hills ;  but  he  did  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  his  cavalry  thus  cooped  down  must  be  powerless, 
and  exposed  to  destruction  if  attacked  by  infantry 
or  artillery.^  The  enemy  did  not  seize  the  occasion, 
and  at  dusk  Lord  Lucan  withdrew  his  troops  to  the  high 


*  Lord  Lucan  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  oider  to  '  take 
<  sion  of  Duvankoi  made  it  his  duty  to  place  his  main  body  in  the 
village,  and  to  keep  it  there  during  some  'few  hours;'  for  he  qpeelr 
of  the  occupation  of  the  village  which  he  had  effected  and  oondir 
till  dusk  as  an  act  which  had  '  sufficiently  carried  out  Mb 
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open  groxind  above  ;*  but  certainly  during  some  hours,  CHAP, 
our  cavaliy  had  been  in  peril.  ^J!^ 

Lord  Lucan  had  been  apprised  that  the  Russians 
had  had  2000  horse  in  the  village  of  Duvankoi  just 
before  its  occupation  by  our  cavalry;  and  when  he 
rose  from  his  bivouac  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  he 
saw  bodies  of  Russian  troops  both  in  the  direction  of 
Sebastopol  and  near  Mackenzie's  Farm ;  but  he  was 
recalled  into  the  general  line  of  march  before  the 
enemy's  movements  were  yet  so  developed  as  to  enable 
him  to  make  out  their  scope  and  bearing.  If  his 
orders  had  suffered  him  to  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Duvankoi,  he  might  have  foxmd  that  the  Rus- 
sians in  force  were  converging  upon  the  very  groxmd 
where  he  stood,  and  that  in  a  village  close  by  Prince 
Mentschikoff  was  to  establish  his  Headquarters.t 

Excepting  the  cavalry,  which  Lord  Raglan  had  thus 
pushed  on  a  day's  march  in  advance,  the  whole  of  the 
Allied  army  bivouacked,  as  we  saw,  on  the  Katcha. 

On  the  morning  of  Sxmday  the  24th  of  September,  Sunday 
the  Allies  made  ready  to  begin  the  march  which  was  '^'  '''^• 
to  bring  them  to  the  Belbec,  and  place  them  in  pre- 
sence of  the  defences  which  guarded  Sebastopol  on  its 
northern  side. 

They  were  checked.      The  repoi-ted  existence  of  a  Avowed 
fresh  covered  battery  commanding  the  mouth  of  the  the  aim- 
Belbec  had  been  already  put  forward  by  the  French  ^Treat- 
Commander  88  an  obstacle  which  might  force  the  Allies  J^  ^^ 

*  This  last  measure,  as  might  weU  be  expected,  was  fuUy  approved 
by  Lord  Raglan. 

t  The  village  of  Otarkoi.  It  was  early  on  the  following  morning  that 
Prince  Mentschikoff  in  person  reached  the  village. 
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CHAP,  to  swerve  from  their  purpose;*  and  now  that  the 
.  /•  *  advancing  armies  were  at  last  on  the  banks  of  the 
H^.^  Katcha,  the  Marshal's  avowed  anxiety  on  the  subject 
quartera.     ^j  ^j^  ^^^  field-work  Still  huug  in  the  way  of  the 

enterprise.     The  French,  as  we  know,  were  on  the 
right;  or,  in  other  words,  next  to  the  sea.    Theirs  was 
the  part  of  the  Allied  army  which  (if  the  advance 
should  be  continued  in  the  direction  hitherto  followed) 
would  be  brought  opposite  to  the  newly-formed  bat- 
tery;  and,  not  unnaturally,  they  deemed  it  to  be 
within  their  peculiar  and  separate  province  to  judge 
of  the  importance  of  an  obstacle  which  lay,  as  they 
thought,  in  their  path.     Moreover,  it  had  now  be- 
come known  at  the  French  Headquarters  that  the 
enemy  had  sunk  men-of-war  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Sebastopol  roadstead. 
Th«ft<i-         At  seven  in  the  morning.  Lord  Raglan  received 
iheAiiie*   a    mcssagc    from    the   French    Marshal    requesting 
tiiur«jii«rt  that  the  inarch  might  be  postponed  till  ten  o'clock, 
Fwmch      not  only  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  aspect  of 
fimmier,     affairs  as  altered  by  the  sinking  of  the  enem/s  ships, 
but  also  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  further  reconnais- 
sance of  the  field-work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec. 

The  request  was  conveyed  by  Colonel  Trochu,  who 
brought  a  note  signed  by  himself,  which  he  left  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  Raglan.  In  English,  the  note 
runs  thus :  '  Last  night  news  reached  the  French 
'  camp  that  the  Russians  had  yesterday  destroyed  the 
'  entrance  of  the  port  of  Sebastopol  by  sinking  five 
'  sliips  and  two  frigates.     Thence  there  results  a  new 

*  Soe  anU^  p.  16,  and  po^  chap.  iy. 
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'  situation,  on  the  subject  of  which  the  Marshal  sends  CHAP. 
'  me  to  confer  with  his  lordship  Lord  Kaglan.  Be-  ' — • — ' 
'  sides,  the  Russians  have  constructed  in  advance  of 

*  Fort   Constantine^  a  battery  which  directly  com- 

*  mands  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec,  where  the  siege 
'  materials  and  the  supplies  have  to  be  disembarked, 

*  and  where  the  line  of  march  is  which  the  French  army 
'  would  have  to  take.     Pending   the  expression  of 

*  opinion  on  this  subject  by  his  lordship  Lord  Rag- 
'  Ian,  the  Marshal  has  adjourned  the  departure  for 

*  some  hours.* 

Lord  Raglan,  of  course,  could  do  no  otherwise  than 
yield  to  the  request,  more  especially  on  the  last 
ground  assigned;  for  the  field-work  to  which  it  re- 
ferred stood  opposite — not  to  the  English,  but — to 
the  Marshal's,  line  of  advance,  and  (unless  it  were 
shunned  altogether)  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  French. 

It  seems  to  have  been  ultimately  agreed  that  the  The  ad- 

yance  at 

Allies  should  continue  their  march  upon  the  Belbec,  length  re- 
though  without  committing  themselves  to  an  attack  without 
of  the  Sevemaya,  or  encountering  the  new  field-work ;  mination 
and  accordingly,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  the  advance  theSever- 
was  resumed.     Soon,  crowning  the  ridge  of  the  hills  encounter^ 
which  divide  the  Katcha  from  the  Belbec,  and  then,  fieia^*^ 
gazing  eagerly  southwards,  the  two  armies  looked  T^J. 
down  on  Sebastopol.  insight. 

On  this  summit  the  Allies  for  a  while  remained 

*  Colonel  Trochu  meant  the  *  Star  Fort.'  It  was  common  at  the 
time  in  the  Allied  camps  to  call  the  '  Star  Fort'  *  Fort  Constantine.' 
The  real  Fort  Constantine,  however,  was  a  sea-fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sebastopol  bay. 
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CHAP,  halted.     Marshal  St  Amaud  quitted  his  saddle  and 

III 
' — .r^^  lay  upon  the  ground.      According  to  the  accounts 

stArnaud.  ^^  ^'^  French  historians,  he  was  within  a  few  hours 

His  state,   of  the  period  when  the  physicians  pronounced  him 

to  be  suffering  from  cholera;  and  although,  at  this 

time,   his   appearance   and    manner   spoke  more   of 

downcast  spirits  than  of  mortal  disease,  it  may  weU 

be  imagined  that  nothing  other  than  bodily  illness 

had  made  him  joyless  at  this  the  moment  of  his  first 

looking  down  on  Sebastopol.     He  was  unspeakably 

sad.     Contrasting  the  hard  enterprise  before  him  with 

the  work  of  happier  days  in  the  country  of  the  Arabs 

and  the  Kabyles,  he  sighed  as  men  sigh  when  they 

have  to  endure  without  hope. 

The  direc-      Again  the  Allies  marched  forward;  but  by  the  time 

march  now  that  their  line  of  march  was  developed,  an  obser^'^er 

di^ose      who  kucw  the  ground  might  have  inferred,  from  the 

that  there  direction  they  took,  that  already  they  were  swerving 

r^ive  of^  from  their  purpose.     Shunning  the  imagined  strength 

the  Allies,  ^j  ^^  ^^^  field-work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec, 

they  began  to  bend  away  from  the  shore. 

Signs  of         The  ground  at  this  time  traversed  by  the  invading 

condition    armics  was  so  thickly  strewn  with  the  marks  of  the 

theRiw-     enemy's  hasty  flight  and  confusion,  as  to  show  that 

had  re^^   defeat  had  been  lapsing  into  ruin,  and  that  that  which 

^baSo-     t^d  entered  Sebastopol  was  a  hurried  and  fugitive 

^^'  crowd.    Amongst  the  things  abandoned  there  was  even 

that  cargo  of  kitchen  implements  which  had  supplied 

the  table  of  the  Russian  Headquarters.     The  Allies 

failed  to  read  these  signs,  or  rather  they  failed  to  read. 

them  with  that  kind  of  understanding  which  leads  to 
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clear  inference  and  to  accordant  action.     Indeed,  it  CHAP. 

Ill 
would  seem  that  they  had  hardly  at  all  treasured  up  ^ — ^-^ 

and  applied  the  narrative  of  that  Russian  panic  on  the 
Katcha  which  the  villagers  had  been  giving  them  on 
the  foregoing  night     Strange  to  say,  that  stand,  or  Cause 
that  mere  semblance  of  a  stand,  which  KiriakoflF  had  hlndemi 
made  at  the  close  of  the  battle  on  the  Alma,  had  raised  from  ajT^ 
up  a  veil  so  effectual,  that  it  still  served  to  screen  the  fng  the 
Russians  from  the  eyes  of  their  invaders.     No  frag-  T^^'''' 
ments  of  the  wreck,  no  accounts  of  eyewitnesses,  were  ^^JJ^^^ter 
enough  to  countervail  the  effect  which  Kiriakoff  had  ^^^  ^^™*- 
wrought  upon  the  counsels  of  the  Allies,  by  showing 
them  a  fix)nt  for  some  minutes,  and  causing  them  to 
believe  that  the  retreat  which  he  was  covering  must 
be  a  retreat  in  good  order.^ 

The  invading  armies  now  descended  into  the  beaute-  The  in- 
cus valley  of  the  Belbec.     There  was  little  that  could  scenTinto 
yet  be  seen  of  the  Russian  troops.     Lord  Cardigan,  of^the  ^^ 
with  a  couple  of  squadrons,  reconnoitred  a  pass  to-  ^®^^^- 
wards  Sebastopol   in  the  direct   front  of  the   Enff-  naissance 

...  byL<.nl 

lish  lines,  and  reported  it  impracticable,  there  Ijeing,  Cardigan, 
he  said,  a  marsh  in  front,  then  a  causeway,  and  then 
a  battery  of  heavy  guns  supported  by  a  strong  force 
of  infantry  and  some  cavalry. 

♦  The  reason  why  the  few  minutes'  stand  made  by  Kiriakoff  imposed 
so  effectually  upon  the  Allies  was  this :  it  happened  that  his  line  of  retreat 
was  80  far  diagonal,  that  when  he  took  up  his  second  position,  some  two 
miles  in  rear  of  the  Alma  heights,  he  was  no  longer  opposite  to  the 
French  line  of  battle  (as  he  had  been  during  the  action),  but  to  the  Eng- 
lish; and  the  consequence  waA,  that  his  presence  in  order  of  battle, 
much  aided  by  the  nature  of  the  groimd,  masked  the  confusion  of  that 
part  of  the  Russian  army  which  was  retreating  from  its  conflict  with 
tbftSogtnlL 

C 
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CHAP.      To  go  hardily  on  with  the  old  plan  of  the  invar 
vJ^  sion,  undertaking  to  carry  at  once  whatever  the  enemy 
^^ttt3  might  have  prepared  by  way  of  defence  for  his  Star 
toabMidon  Fort, — ^this,  howcvcr  diflScult,  or  however  easy,  was, 
piL^of  the  ^t  ^  events,  an  enterprise  deliberately  contemplated 
iQvaaon.    i^eforehand,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  strictly  consist- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  expedition ;  for  the  attack 
was  one  in  which  (by  aiding  in  the  capture  of  the 
works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec,  and  the  entrench- 
ments connecting  them  with  the  Star  Fort)  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Allies  could  take  a  great  part.     Besides, 
the  condition  of  things  was  such  that,  if  the  Allies 
should  determine  to  shun  this  encounter,  their  caution 
would  be  far  from  restoring  them  to  the  approved 
and  recognised  paths  of  scientific  warfare.     On  the 
contrary,  a  tardy  wariness   in   that  direction  could 
hardly  now  fail  to  be  imprudent.     The  expedition 
had  gone  too  far  to  leave  open  a  choice  between  risk 
and  safety.     The  choice  was  between  two  or  more 
kinds   of    grave   danger.      This   night,   though    the 
soldiery  were  gladdened  by  the  beauty  of  the  vale, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  gardens  and  the  villas,  it  could 
not  but  happen  that  the  chiefe  would  be  busied  with 
anxious  counsels. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


At  the  time  when  the  deliberations  of  the  Allies  in  CHAP. 

IV. 
Bulgaria  resulted  in  their  determining  that  the  west-  ' — ^-^ 

em,  and  not  the  southern,  coast  of  the  Crimea  should  gigii  of' 
be  looked  to  for  the  place  of  their  landing,  it  was  not  ^^t^^ 
so  much  settled  in  words,  but  rather  taken  for  granted,  fences  of 
that  this  resolve  carried  with  it  the  ulterior  design  of  fro^^^^ 
moving  on  southward  along  the  same  western  coast,  ^^ 
and  operating  against  the  northern  defences  of  Sebas-  Map. 
topol.     The  assumption  was  a  natural  one ;  for,  be- 
cause of  the   Sebastopol  bay,  it  was  only  from  the 
north  that  an  invader  remaining  established  on  the 
western  coast  could  attempt  an  attack. 

Long  before,  and  prior  indeed  to  the  actual  com-  Report  of 
mencement  of  the  war,  Captain  Drummond  of  the  Drum- 
Retribution  had  ventured  to  give  firm  counsel  upon  the  Retn- 
this  subject;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  x^e^Bo 
by  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Sebastopol  j^J,^ 
enabled  him  to  speak  with  great  weight.*     Both  Cap-  J^J^f 

*  Smoe  the  now  published  statements  and  comments  of  Gkneral 
l^tdleben  tend  yeiy  strongly  to  show  that  the  *  North  Side '  was  the  true 
flriMb  to: Jitettk,  il  enuiot  Init  be  interesting  to  the  ^ends  of  Captain 
k*.-.^-«.«i.   ♦    ^  Dnimmond  to  see  the  words  in  which  he  re- 

'  tldiik  tfaat|  on  canying  the  position  of 
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CHAP,  tain  Drummond  and  Captain  Willis  (who  was  acting 

' — ^.1— '  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  swcvey)  conceived  them- 

on\he^''  selves  able  to  report  decisively  in  favour  of  an  attack 

^d^and   ^P^^   th^   Star  Fort  as  a  means   of  achieving  the 

wSiw!^"  great  object  of  the  Allies ;  *  but  if,  even  before  the 

invasion,  they  were  warranted  in  fixing  upon  the  Se- 

vernaya  or  '  North  Side '  as  the  true  point  of  attack, 

much  more  was  it  now  to  be  concluded  in  favour  of 

such  a  choice,  since  the  Allies,  by  their  successful 

The  land-   landing,  followed  up  by  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the 

the  bat-     Alma,  had  fastened  already  upon  that  very  part  of  the 

thd  Alma    coast  from  which  they  could  conveniently  assail  the 

gj^fac-     Star  Fort;  and  moreover,  it  was  fairly  to  be  reck- 

^^htto    oned,  that  if  the  Allies  should  go  straight  to  their 

*.^Tr      end,  without  at  aU  turning  aside,  or  interposing  fresh 

th^orth  niarches  between  themselves  and  their  prey,  the  mo- 

Side.         mentum  they  had  gathered  from  their  victory  might 

carry  them  through  the  defences  without  being  put  to 

a  siege. 

The  time        Bivouackiug  uow  ou  the  Belbec,  the  Allies  were  at 

come^fOT     l^t  within  gunshot  of  the  fortress  they  had  come 

decSrion.     ^^^r  sca  to  Confront ;  and,  the  period  in  which  it  had 

been  possible  to  keep  the  question  open  being  close 

to  its  end,  they  were  called  upon  to  determine  whether 

they  would  at  once  prepare  to  deliver  the  attack,  or 

give  up  their  old  plan  of  campaign. 

*  the  "  E  "  Fort  [the  Star  Fort  is  marked  "  E  "  in  Captain  Drummond's 
'  plan]  the  place  would  fall  immediately.' — Captain  Drummond's  Re- 
port, 9th  January  1854. 

*  Captain  Willis  says,  in  his  Report :  *  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to 

*  destroy  the  arsenal  with  time  and  20,000  soldiers,  artillery,  &c    The 

*  attack  on  the  South  Side  should  be  a  feint' 
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It  is  now  therefore  time  to  see  what  there  was  in  CHAP. 

IV. 
front  of  the  Allies  which  might  be  calculated  to  turn  ' — ^ — ' 

them  from  the  execution  of  their  original  design. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Sebastopol  bay,  and  TheSever- 

facing  the  sea-forts  which  cover  the  town  and  harbour,  north  side 

there  were  not  only  other  sea-forts  of  great  size  and  topoi. 

power,  but  also  some  barracks,  some  magazines,  and  a 

factory  worked  by  the  Government.     This  aggregate 

of  buildings,  or  the  quarter  in  which  they  stood,  was 

known  amongst  Russians  by  the  name  of  the  Sever- 

naya ;  and  the  English  have  been  accustomed  to  call 

it  the  '  North  side  of  Sebastopol,'  or,  in  language  more 

short,  the  '  North  Side.'    If  once  the  Allies  could  make 

themselves  masters  there,  they  would  be  able  to  deal 

80  heavily  with  the  town  and  arsenal  of  Sebastopol,  its  value 

•^  ^        to  the 

and  would  have  it  so  completely  in  their  power  to  AiUea. 
bum  every  ship  in  the  harbour,  that  thenceforth  the 
main  object  of  the  invasion  might  be  regarded  as  an 
object  attained.* 

But  even  these  were  not  all  the  advantages  which 
might  be  expected  to  flow  from  a  resolve  to  attack 
the  Star  Fort.  By  reason  of  the  proximity  of  that 
field  of  action  to  the  roads  which  converge  near  Mac- 
kenzie's Farm,  the  plan  of  operating  against  the  north 
side  of  Sebastopol  was  compatible  with  measures  for 
seizing  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication,  t  And 
this  was  a  priceless  advantage ;  for  although,  in  regard 

*  I  rest  this  assertion  upon  the  authority  of  General  de  Todleben. — 
*  Defense  de  Sebastopol,'  vol.  i.  p.  239.  The  General  states  his  conclu- 
sion upon  this  point  in  decisive,  unhesitating  terms. 

t  Not  only  with  the  north,  but  with  the  south-east  of  the  Crimea, 
where  there  were  10,000  men  under  Khomatoff. 
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CHAP,  to  material  supplies,  Sebastopol  for  the  time  might  be 
^ — ^-1-^  sufficing  to  the  needs  of  the  Russian  army,  Prince 
Mentechikoff  was  whoUy  dependent  upon  his  lines  of 
communication  for  the  reinforcements  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  of  absolute  necessity  to  hiuL  General  de 
Todleben  has  good  means  of  knowing  the  degree  of 
stress  which  must  have  been  put  upon  the  Russians 
by  the  loss  of  their  lines  of  communication ;  and  it  is 
his  judgment  that,  at  this  time,  the  establishment  of 
an  Allied  force  on  the  road  to  Baktchi  Serai  must  have 
brought  the  campaign  to  an  end.* 
The  pia-  The  forts,  barracks,  storehouses,  and  factory,  which 
hanring  thus  camc  to  be  of  great  worth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Side.  ^  striving  nations,  were  at  the  foot  of  a  high  plateau 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  Along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  plateau  there  flowed  the 
stream  of  the  Belbec ;  on  the  west  its  base  met  the 
Black  Sea;  and  on  the  south,  where  the  buildings 
were  placed,  it  fronted  the  great  bay  of  SebastopoL 
The  sea-forts  were  not  so  constructed  as  to  be  the 
means  of  defence  against  an  invader  coming  down 
upon  them  by  land  from  the  north ;  but  on  the  high 
ground  above,  though  still  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  bay,  there  was  a  work — ill-con- 
trived and  dilapidated — which  the  English  have  called 
The  star  the  Star  Fort.  The  work  had  been  constructed  in  the 
year  1818,  with  a  view  to  secure  Fort  Constantine,  and 
the  other  great  sea-forts  which  lined  the  north  of  the 
roadstead,  from  being  taken  in  reverse  by  marines  or 

♦  Expressed  in  his  book,  and — very  positively  indeed — in  conversa- 
tion with  me. 


Fort. 
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other  forces  landing  on  the  west  coast ;  but  it  stood  CHAP 
in  the  path  of  any  invader  approaching  Sebastopol 
from  the  Belbec,  and  could  therefore  be  brought  into 
use  as  a  means  of  defence  against  him.  It  was  an 
octagon,  having  sides  of  which  each  was  from  190  to 
230  yards  long ;  and,  of  its  eight  angles,  every  other 
one  was  supplied  with  a  little  bastion  or  caponiere, 
having  an  earthen  parapet,  whilst  three  out  of  the 
four  remaining  angles  of  the  octagon  were  furnished 
with  small  bonnettes  and  barbettes,  each  taking  three 
pieces.  At  the  flanks  of  the  bastions,  the  lines  of 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  curtain  were  so 
interrupted  as  to  provide  means  of  obtaining  a  flank- 
ing  fire  from  some  smaU  guns  placed  in  casemates. 
The  profiles  of  the  bastions  gave  14  feet  of  height 
with  10  of  thickness,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  fort 
had  a  height  of  from  4  to  7  feet,  with  a  thickness  of 
from  3  to  7  feet.  The  bastion  which  looked  towards 
the  roadstead  was  retrenched  at  its  gorge  by  a  work 
called  a  cavalier.  The  fort  was  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  12  feet  deep  and  18  feet  broad,  with  revetment 
in  masonry  and  a  glacis.  It  was  covered  on  its  south 
and  south-eastern  sides  by  two  lunettes,  but  both  of 
these  faced  the  water,  and  were  of  no  important  use 
against  an  enemy  advancing  from  the  Belbec.  Of 
the  47  guns  which  armed  the  work,  only  12  could 
be  of  service  in  the  expected  attack  from  the  north. 
The  fort  was  commanded,  and  even  looked  into,  from 
the  heights  towards  the  north.* 

♦  It  may  be  right  to  say  that  in  the  above  account  of  the  Star  Fort  I 
have  not  implicitly  followed  the  description  contained  in  the  text  of 
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CHAP.       In  and  near  this  work,  from  the  day  of  the  landing, 

' — ^-^— '  on  the  1 4th  of  September,  down  to  the  evening  of  the 

omot       24th,  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  Russians 

aUafafter  ^^.d  toiled  night  and  day,  and  with  a  force  of,  at  one 

^pt^to      time,  some   1500  workmen.     Their  object  was,  not 

th??^^""  only  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  Star  Fort  itself, 

^^^^     but  also  to  provide  generally  for  the  defence  of  the 

plateau  against  an  enemy  advancing  from  the  Belbec. 

By  those  who  know  that  these  hurried  works  went  on 

under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Todleben, 

it  will  be  easily  inferred  that  they  were  planned  with 

a  consummate  skill ;  but  what  even  he  found  means 

to  achieve  in  ten  days  could  not  but  fall  very  short 

of  what  was  needed. 

However,  he  threw  up  works  on  each  flank  of  the 
fort  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  line  of 
defence,  taking  care  that  all  the  approaches  (some  of 
which  had  before  been  quite  out  of  harm's  way  from 
the  fort)  should  now  be  liable  to  be  swept  by  fire. 
Besides  this,  he  erected  two  batteries  on  the  crests 
towards  the  north-west,  with  the  design  of  keeping  off 
the  enemy's  ships ;  and  two,  if  not  three,  out  of  the 
nine  guns  which  ultimately  armed  these  batteries  were 

General  de  Todleben's  work ;  but  my  words,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  the  plans  which  accompany  his  book.  Those  plans  agree 
very  well  with  the  description  contained  in  the  admirable  work  which  I 
have  followed,  the  work  of  Gendre  (*  Mat^riaux  pour  servir,'  &c.),  but  not 
with  the  words  of  General  de  Todleben's  book.  General  de  Todleben's 
book  purports  not  to  have  been  written,  but  edited  by  him  ;  and  I 
imagine  he  would  be  much  more  likely  to  allow  mistakes  to  occur  in 
the  words  of  the  narrative  compiled  under  his  auspices  than  to  suffer 
any  grave  faults  to  appear  in  the  elaborate  maps  and  plans  of  fortificar 
tions  which  form  so  valuable  a  portion  of  the  work. 
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80  placed  as  to  command  that  part  of  the  coast  which  C  HA  P. 
lay  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec.  The  earthwork  ^ — ^-^—^ 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  those  two  guns  was 
the  apparition  described  to  Lord  Raglan  in  the  morn- 
ing by  Colonel  Trochu,  and  thi-eatening,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  scare  the  Allies  from  their  purpose. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Todleben  foresaw  the  effect 
which  these  two  guns  would  have  upon  the  counsels 
of  the  Allies.  His  general  object  was  to  take  care 
that  no  ships  should  come  within  range  without  in- 
curring fire ;  and  he  did  not,  it  would  seem,  entertain 
any  notion  that,  by  refusing  to  the  Allies  the  abso- 
lutely peaceftd  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec, 
he  might  drive  them  to  abandon  their  plan  of  cam- 
paign. He  connected  both  of  these  north-western 
batteries  with  the  Star  Fort  by  means  of  trenches, 
which  were  to  be  lined  by  men  using  their  musketry. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  Star  Fort  from  being  looked 
into  by  the  enemy,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  increase 
the  height  of  the  parapet ;  but  under  the  weight  of 
the  earth  laid  for  this  purpose  upon  one  of  the  old 
parapets  the  revetment  of  the  scarp  gave  way,  and 
a  breach  was  thus  made  by  the  defenders  themselves. 
One  of  Todleben's  objects  was  to  throw  up  works 
which  might  prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  the 
Star  Fort  on  the  eastern  flank,  but  for  the  execution 
of  this  part  of  his  plan  there  was  no  time. 

By  the  morning  of  the  25th  there  were  altogether  The  guns 
twenty-nine  guns  in  battery  and   available  for  the  for  the 
defence  against  the  expected  attack  from  the  north. 
Amongst  these  were  the  nine  pieces  which  now  armed 
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CHAP,  the  two  new  north-western  batteries,  including  the  two 
' — ^ — '  24-poiinder  carronades  which  commanded  the  coast 
idghT^*  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec.  These  two  batteries, 
by*^e^  however,  were  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  guns  of  the 
?he  fleet.  Anglo-French  fleet ;  ^^  and  the  trench  connecting  one 
The  im-  of  them  with  the  fort  could  be  enfiladed  and  taken 
iiart  which  in  rear  by  fire  from  the  same  quarter. t  Indeed,  the 
have  been  positiou  of  the  grouud  and  of  the  Russian  works  was 
the1?eei8  such  that  in  every  stage  of  an  attack  undertaken  against 
on  Star  ^^  Star  Fort,  the  seamen  and  the  ships-  of  the  Allies 
^^^'         would  have  been  able  to  take  a  great  part.  J 

In  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Eussians,  some 
of  their  ships  were  placed  in  such  positions  as  to  be 
able  to  sweep  with  their  broadsides  the  slopes  on  the 
north  of  the  roadstead. 

The  form  of  the  ravines  descending  from  the  Star 
Fort  was  such  that  upon  two,  if  not  three,  of  the 
approaches  from  the  side  of  the  Belbec,  the  assailants 
might  come  up  to  the  ditch  without  first  incurring  a 
cannonade  of  any  great  might  or  duration.  § 
Forces  With  regard  to  the  forces  available  for  the  defence, 

for  the  it  maybe  said  that  if  the  Allies  had  advanced  against 
the  Star  Fort  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  they  would 
have  encountered  there  and  on  the  ground  adjoining 
a  battalion  of  militiamen,  ||  a  company  of  sappers,  and 
so  large  a  body  of  sailors — withdrawn,  for  that  pur- 

♦  Todleben,  *  Defense  de  Sebastopol,'  vol.  L  p.  233. 

t  Ibid.  X  Ibid. 

§  In  the  *  Defense  de  Sebastopol/  General  de  Todleben  undertakes  to 
show  elaborately,  and  in  fuU  detail,  the  power  and  duration  of  the  fire  to 
which  the  assailants  would  be  exposed. 

II  I  continue  to  use  the  term  '  militia  *  as  a  word  for  distinguishing 
what  the  Russians  call  their  '  reserve '  battaUons. 


defence. 


■^■M 
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pose,  from  the  ships  and  from  the  defence  of  the  CHAP. 
South  Sid^as  would  bring  up  the  whole  number  of  ^-^^ 
combatants  to  11,000.*     The  sailors  were,   for  the  The  force 
most  part,  ill  armed,  some  of  them  having  old  flint-  the  poei- 
and-steel  muskets,  and  others,  it  seems,  only  pikes  24th  and 
or  cutlasses.      This  was  the  force  which,  extended  ^"^^^'^ 
along  a  front  of  a  mile,  was  to   defend   the  fort 
and  the  plateau  against  a  victorious  army  of  from 
50,000  to  60,000  men,  supported  and  actively  aided 
by  their  fleets.     The  defenders,  however,  were  com- 
manded by   one   whose    name   will    be   long  illus- 
trious in  the  annals  of  Russia.     For  the  present,  it  Admiral 
suffices  to  say  of  Admiral  Komiloff,  that  he  was  a     ^     ^  ' 
chivalrous,  resolute,  and  devoted  seaman,  who,  with 
hardly  a  hope   of  any  better  success  than  that  of 
an  honourable  death,  had  determined  to  defend  the 
plateau  and  the  fort  to  the  last  extremity 

Of  the  reception  so  prepared  for  the  Allies,  I  am  Reasons 
content  to  say  only  thia^  much,  because,  after  all,  it  ing  a  more 
80  happened  that  the  Star  Fort  was  never  assailed ;  account  of 
and  although  there  is  use  in  inquiring  what  would  raUons^for 
have  been  the  probable  result  of  an  attack  upon  '  the  fence^of 
*  North  Side '  from  the  direction  of  the  Belbec,  it  swe^^"*^ 
chances  that  this  very  question  has  already  received  an 
answer  which  comes  with  so  much  authority,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  so  well  supported  by  detailed  state- 
ment and  laborious  demonstration,  that  it  is  well  to  give 
the  conclusion  without  reproducing,  in  this  place,  the 
voluminous  materials  of  proof  on  which  it  is  rested,  t 

♦  11,350.— Todleben,  vol.  i  p.  227. 

t  The  passages  in  which  Qeneral  de  Todleben  maintains  his  conclu- 
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C  H  A  P.       We  saw  that  the  oflScer  who  planned  and  directed 

IV 

' — ^-1— ''  the  works  of  defence  was  Colonel  de  Todleben.  He  it 
is  who  has  now  pronounced  that  the  plateau  and  the 
fort  could  not  have  been  successfully  defended  against 
the  attack  which  the  Allies  had  the  means  of  mak- 

Opinion  of  iug.*    The  situatiou  of  the  defenders,  he  says,  notwith- 

Todleben 

on  the       standing  all  they  had  done,  and  notwithstanding  their 
wither     heroic   resolves,  was   nothing  less  than  desperate  ;t 
Fort  a^     and  he  declares  that  the  complete  success  of  the  ex- 
Side  co^d  pected  attack  by  the  Allies  would  have  been  inevi- 
suc^Si-  table.  J   He  adds — and  there  were  reasons  which  gave 
i^amdSst  gr^at  importance  to  that  part  of  the  question — that 
b^  th^^^    their  success  must  have  been  speedy.  §     These  conclu- 
AUies.       sions  he  of  course  founds  on  his  own  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  defences  as  seen  from  within;   and  it 
would  not  of  necessity  follow  that  the  weakness  of 
which  he  was  cognisant  would  be  visible  to  the  Allies. 
But,  then.  General  de  Todleben  goes  further.  Supposing 
the  Allies  to  have  made  full  use  of  even  those  restricted 
means  of  observation  they  had,  he  says  they  must 
needs  have  learnt  that  the  attack  was  feasible.  || 
The  opin-        And,  Icst  it  be  said  that  this,  after  all  was  only 

ion  which  ^  ^  "^ 

General  de  the   conclusiou   of  an  Engineer   officer  standing  on 

Todleben  ^  , 

says  the     the  sca-cliff,  and  thence  undertaking  to  say  how  far 

Allies  .  .  . 

ought  to     the  defences  could  be  judged  of  from  the  ships,  it 

have  Deen 

able  to       must  be  repeated  that  the  conclusion  to  which  Gen- 

sion  wiU  be  found  in  p.  230-33,  238  and  239  of  his  work  ;  but  I  do 
not  reproduce  them,  because  they  fail  to  deal  with  the  really  disputed 
question — i.  e.,  the  question  whether  the  position  could  have  been  ad- 
vantageously defended  by  an  army.  The  argument  in  favour  of  that 
last  view  (t.  e.,  Sir  John  Burgoyne's)  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

♦  Todleben,  *  Defense  de  Sebastopol,'  vol.  L  p.  230-33. 

+  Ibid.  p.  30.      X  Ibid.  p.  233.     §  Ibid.  p.  232.     ||  Ibid.  p.  239. 
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eral  de  Todleben  says  the  Allies  ought  to  have  come  CHAP, 
was  the  very  same  as  that  to  which  Lord  Raglan  and  ' — ^-^ 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  did  come  in  fact.      Sir  Edmund,  come  to 
as  commanding  the  in-shore  squadron,  would  have  tT^Z 
been  called  upon  to  take  a  great  part  in  any  attack  g^^ 
carried  on  along  the  coa^t,  and  therefore  his  judgment  ^^""^ 
was  that  of  a  man  preparing  to  act  upon  it.     He,  no 
less  than  Lord  Raglan,  was  convinced,  as  we  saw,  that 
after  the  Alma  the  true  policy  of  the  Allies  required 
an  immediate  attack'  upon  the  Star  Fort. 

The  Allies  were  not  ignorant  that  the  possession 
of  the  North  Side  would   at  once   enable   them   to 
cannonade  the  enemy's   shipping.^     Nor   again  did 
they  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  Star  Fort 
to  be  of  itself  a  formidable  work.t     Indeed  it  may  Theob- 
be  said  that  the  hindrances  which  stood  in  the  way  of  which"* 
the  enterprise  were  all  of  such  a  kind  that  they  must  ^^^^ 
have  been  as  clearly  apparent  to  the  minds  of  general  ^ti?the 


officers  whilst  planning  at  Varna  as  now  they  were  to  attackL 
the  eyes  of  men  scanning  the  work  with  their  field-  ^^^^ 
glasses.  It  is  true,  as  we  saw,  that  towards  the  north- 
west of  the  Star  Fort  a  field-work  had  lately  appeared, 
which  bent  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  in  such 
a  direction  that  two  if  not  three  of  its  guns,  at  a  range 
of  two  miles,  might  bring  their  fire  to  bear  upon  the 

*  See  chap.  iv.  p.  42.  It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  help  think- 
ing wistfuUy  of  the  course  things  might  have  been  likely  to  take  if,  the 
French  claim  to  precedence  being  out  of  the  way,  the  English  had  been 
on  the  right  In  that  case.  Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  would 
have  been  operating,  as  it  were,  side  by  side,  and  the  enterprise  against 
the  Star  Fort  would  have  given  a  good  occasion  for  showing  what  can 
be  done  by  the  closely  combined  action  of  land  and  sea  forces. 

t  See  Sir  John  Buigoyne's  Memorandum,  post,  p.  67. 
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CHAP,  waters  at  the  moutli  of  the  Belbec ;  but  the  use  of  the 
spade  and  the  pickaxe  has  been  so  long  known  in 
the  world,  and  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  so  fre- 
quently used  by  man  as  a  means  of  sheltering  him  in 
his  eflforts  to  harm  his  assailauts,  that  if  the  AUies 
were  to  turn  aside  from  a  well-weighed  plan  of  cam- 
paign at  the  sight  of  a  newly-made  battery,  they 
would  not  only  disclose  a  flexibility  scarce  consistent 
with  the  pretensions  of  aggressive  States,  but  would 
be  conceding  to  the  power  of  the  Defence,  as  compared 
with  the  power  of  the  Attack,  an  ascendant  which  does 
not  belong  to  it.  Certainly,  it  was  possible  that  by  a 
gun  in  the  new  battery,  discharged  at  a  range  of  two 
miles,  a  vessel  might  be  struck  whilst  engaged  in  bring- 
ing stores  into  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec ;  but  it  was  not 
with  a  notion  of  being  baffled  by  a  contingency  of  this 
kind  that  the  venturesome  enterprise  of  the  invasion 
had  been  planned  or  begun ;  and  the  work  which  thus 
threatened  the  entrance  of  the  Belbec  was  not  only  open 
to  attack  by  the  land  forces  of  the  Allies,  but  was  also 
so  placed  that  the  naval  forces  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish ships  could  have  taken  their  part  in  its  capture. 

Again,  it  was  said  that  the  position  which  the  Eus- 
sians  would  have  to  defend  on  the  North  Side  was 
only  a  mile  in  exteut,  and  that  therefore  their  main 
strength  might  be  concentrated  with  powerful  efiect 
upon  a  comparatively  small  space  of  ground.*  It  was 
also  argued  that,  from  the  moment  of  the  landing, 
the  Russians  must  have  inferred  that  the  invaders 
intended  to  attack  the  Sevemaya  or  North  Side,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  no  hope  of  surprising  the 

*  Sir  John  Buigoyne's  Hemorandum,  post,  p.  67. 
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enemy  by  an  attack  at  that  point.^     So  far  as  they  CHAP, 
went,  these  two  arguments  were  sound,  but,  taken 
alone,  they  had  not  sufficient  cogency  to  warrant  the 
abandonment  of  a  well-matured  plan  of  campaign. 

Yet  again,  it  was  argued  that  the  capture  of  the 
Sevemaya  or  North  Side  alone,  though  involving  the 
means  of  cannonading  the  Bussian  ships  and  their 
dockyards,  would  not  of  necessity  carry  with  it 
the  entire  possession  of  SebastopoLt  To  this  objection 
the  answer  is  twofold  :  for,  first,  it  is  clear  that  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Severnaya  or  North  Side  alone  would  have 
enabled  the  Allies  to  attain  at  once  the  main  object  of 
the  invasion ;  but,  secondly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
operations  against  the  Sevemaya  might  have  been  easily 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  measure  which  (unless 
Greneral  de  Todleben  errs)  must  have  instantly  given 
the  Allies  the  whole  of  the  prize  they  were  seeking.^ 

By  far  the  gravest  of  the  obstacles  to  the  plan  of 
assailing  the  North  Side  was  the  want  of  a  safe  har- 
bour on  that  part  of  the  neighbouring  coast  which 
was  north  of  the  Sebastopol  bay.  It  was  said  that  the 
attack  might  take  time,  and  that,  pending  the  opera- 
tions, the  fleets  might  be  so  driven  from  the  coast  by 
stress  of  weather  as  to  put  the  Allies  in  peril  for  their 
supplies.  Of  course,  this  fear  was  one  which  applied 
to  the  idea  of  attempting  any  landing  at  all  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Crimea;  and,  since  it  had  been 
so  far  set  at  nought  that,  in  despite  of  it,  the  Allies  had 
both  landed  and  established  themselves  in  the  country, 
it  was  hardly  perhaps  opportune  to  revive  the  objec- 

♦  Sir  John  Bui^oyne's  MemoTandum,  posi,  p.  67. 
t  Ibid.  t  See  anU,  p.  38. 
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CHAP,  tion  at  a  time  when  the  invaders  had  made  good  their 
.JJ-.  footiBg  in  the  peninsula  by  a  decisive  victory.     The 
Allies  did  well  to  regard  the  want  of  a  harbour  as  a 
grave  evil ;  but  apparently  their  most  prudent  mode 
of  allowing  this  care  to  weigh  upon  their  counsels 
would  have  been  by  treating  it  as  a  motive  for  shorten- 
ing  to  the  utmost  the  anxious  interval,  and  determin- 
ing— ay,  even,  if  need  be,  at  a  painful  cost  of  life — 
to  carry  the  works  of  the  Sevemaya  with  a  peremptory 
despatch,  whilst  yet  by  title  of  victory  they  seemed 
to  have  might  on  their  side.     So  inextricably  were 
the  Allies  engaged  in  the  expedition,  and  so  deeply 
were  they  committed  in  the  face  of  Europe  to  the 
duty  of  achieving  their  end,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  wisdom  originally  in  resolving  to  touch  the 
Crimea,  the  driest  prudence  now  seemed  to  command 
that  they  should  follow  up  the  victory  with  swiftness, 
and  always  in  that  venturesome  temper  which  was 
the  only  one  fitted  to  their  enterprise.    For  refuge  as 
well  as  for  glory  they  needed  the  port  of  Sebastopol. 
The  I  do  not  understand  that  Sir  John  Burgoyne  would 

of  slr^*      venture  a  negative  answer  to  this  question ;  *  and  if, 
eovne^*^^    whcu  this  is  acknowledged,  it  be  asked  once  again 
condu-       ^}jy  ]^Q  counselled  the  Allies  to  avoid  the  Star  Fort, 
the  explanation  is  this : — Instead  of  regarding  the 
Fort  as  a  work  which  (along  with  its  adjuncts)  would 
be  only  defended  by  its  mere  garrison,  he  looked 

♦  Although  he  has  strongly  argued  that  it  would  have  been  injudi- 
cious to  attack  the  position  of  the  Star  Fort,  he  has  done  this  on  the 
expressed  ground — ground  now  known  to  have  been  unfounded — that 
the  position  was  defended  by  an  *  army.* — *  Military  Opinions,'  p.  238. 
It  is  Sir  John  Burgoyne  himself  who  puts  the  word  in  italics. 
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upon  it  as  a  part  only  of  an  extended  line  of  defence.  CHAP. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  marking  the  dominant  feature  « — ^ — ' 
of  an  entrenched  position  which,  in  his  judgment, 
might  be  advantageously  defended  by  an  army ;  but 
having  formed  that  opinion,  he  went  on  to  infer  that 
a  like  opinion  would  govern  the  decisions  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  by  a  whole  army  accordingly  the 
position  would  be  defended.  There,  he  erred.  There 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Eussians  to  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  position  by  means  of  an  army ; 
and  it  must  be  added  that  the  mistake  of  believing 
the  contrary  was  one  that  might  have  been  cleared 
away  by  a  careful  reconnaissance. 

But  if  the  relinquishment  of  the  North  Side  was 
not  to  be  justified  upon  military  grounds,  there  was 
still  this  to  say  for  the  measure  : — ^it  was  a  way  out  of 
trouble.     We  have  seen  that  when,  the  day  after  the  Kecamtu- 

lated 

battle.  Lord  Raglan  proposed  to  St  Amaud  '  at  once  statement 

*  to  advance  to  the  Belbec,  cross  that  river,  and  then  jection  to 
'  assault  the  forts,'  the  Marshal  answered  that  *  his  sl^a^ 
'  troops  were  tired,  and  that  it  could  not  be  done.'  *  Z^^Z 
We  also  learnt  that  on  the  following  day,  the  22d,  h^ 
Lord    Raglan   was    *  again    urging   on  the    French  o^^Sist 

*  General  to  advance  across  the  Belbec,'  and,  for  once  22do?sep- 
in  his  life,  was  cast  into  a  state  of  *  low  spirits,'  by  *®™^'- 
hearing  the  Marshal  reply,  *  that  he  had  ascertained 

*  that  the  Russians  had  thrown  up  strong  earthworks 

*  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  though  he  (the  Mar- 

*  shal)  did  not  doubt  that  the  Allies  could  force  them, 

*  as  they  had  the  works  on  the  Alma,  they  could  not 

♦  Statement  of  Sir  E.  Lyons,  ixnit^  chap,  ii 
VOL.  IIL  D 
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CHAP.  '  afford  tlie  loss  that  would  be  entailed ;  *  *  and,  finally, 
^  v'  >  we  were  enabled  to  perceive  the  way  in  which  this  re- 
fusal of  the  French  to  go  on  with  the  campaign  as 
originally  planned,  was  the  cause  which  induced  the 
Allies  to  halt — to  halt  with  the  whole  of  their  forces 
— ^for  two  clear  days  on  the  Alma.t 

It  must  now  be  added,  that  the  further  efforts  of 

Sir  Edmund  Lyons  to  induce  the  Marshal  to  agree  to 

an  attackon  the  position  of  the  Star  Fort  were  attended 

Bacon.      with  no  succcss.     Upou  hearing  from  Lord  Raglan 

w'sir"*^   that  the  Marshal  had  alleged  the  new  earthworks 

L70D&       overlooking  the  Belbec  as  an  obstacle  not  to  be  faced. 

Sir  Edmund  put  himself  on  board  a  small  steamer, 

and  ran  in  so  close  as  to  be  able  to  reconnoitre  effec^ 

Failure  of  tually.    He  then  ascertained  that  the  newly-appearing 

vour  to      works  were  of  the  kind  represented  by  the  Marshal, 

l^a  but  that  they  had  not  yet  Len  anned.    Sir  Edmrnid 

thopiaaof  hastened  to  report  the  result  of  his  survey  to  the 

^^tiiJ*^    French  Commander,  but  could  not  persuade  him  to 

^*^         resume  the  idea  of  marching  against  the  Star  Fort 

Lord  Bag-       At  first  —  and  this  was  the  cause  of  Lord  Bag- 

powe^   lan's  dejection — the  whole  enterprise  seemed  to  be 

iSe^    threatened  with  ruin  by  the  refusal  of  Marshal  St 

SSm^f       Amaud  to  go  on  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  of 

command.  Campaign  with  which  the  Allies  had  set  sail.    But  the 

English  General  was  by  nature  so  constituted  that  no 

man  could  be  better  qualified  than  he  was  to  lessen 

to  the  very  utmost  the  acknowledged  evil  of  a  divided 

*  Statement  of  Sir  £.  Lyons,  ante,  chap,  ii 

t  Instead  of  leaving  merely  a  division  to  cover  the  embarkation  of  the 
wounded,  an  expedient  which  would  have  consisted  perfectly  with  the  plan 
of  advancing  at  once  to  the  attack  of  the  Star  Fort.     See  anU,  chap.  iL 
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command ;  for,  besides  that  his  devotion  to  the  public  CHAP, 
service  was  so  entire  as  to  exclude  all  thought  of  self,  ^ — ^.l-/ 
he  was  free  from  the  vanity  (if  vanity  it  be)  which 
makes  a  man  desire  that  a  great  event  should  be 
traceable  to  his  own  conception :  and  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  ponder  over  warlike  devices  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  likely  to  conceive  a  violent  predilec- 
tion for  one  plan,  or  a  violent  dislike  of  another.  He 
plainly  believed  that,  for  an  army  endued  with  the 
strength  which  a  victory  always  gives,  an  inferior  or 
even  rash  plan,  carried  through  with  good  will  by 
each  of  the  commanders,  would  serve  the  cause  better 
than  any  other  plan  (however  good  in  itself)  which 
failed  to  win  the  cordial  approval  of  both  the  chiefs. 
He  was,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
emergency  in  which  the  Allies  would  find  themselves 
placed  if  the  French  should  persist  in  their  unwilling- 
ness to  assail  the  Star  Fort. 

The  evil  was  occasictiied  by  the  fact  that,  at  a  Nature  of 
moment  when  (from  causes  which  will  be  afterwards  lemma 
spoken  of*)  the  French  army  was  temporarily  disquali-  SeAiiiea 
fied  for  enterprise,  that  same  army  chanced  to  be  the  pu^. 
one  which  (by  reason  of  its  position  on  the  right  of 
the  Allied  forces,  and  therefore  opposite  to  the  Star 
Fort  and  its  outworks)  was  called  upon  to  perform  an 
arduous  duty.     This  accident,  if  so  one  may  call  it, 
being  the  true  root  of  the  evil  which  threatened  the 
fate  of  the  invasion,  it  followed  that  a  way  of  escape 
from  it  might  be  found,  if  the  hitherto  adopted  plan 
of  campaign  could  be  replaced  by  one  which,  for  the 

*  At  the  close  of  this  chapter. 
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CHAP,  moment,  would  present  the  labouring  oar  to  the 

^     ^ '   *  English  instead  of  the  French.     Blending  a  technical 

phrase  with  words  of  common  parlance,  a  man  might 

say  that  the  condition  of  the  Allied  army  was  this : — 

If,  as  first  intended,  it  were  called  upon  to  operate  *  by 

*  its  right,*  it  would  still  be  under  the  palsy  which  affect- 
ed the  French  Headquarters.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Allied  army  were  to  operate  against  the  enemy  *  by  its 

*  left,'  it  would  instantly  shake  off  all  numbness  deriv- 
ing ftom  Marshal  St  Amaud,  and  would  practically 
come  under  the  leadership  of  the  English  General. 

Accooot         It  was   possible  to  imagine  a  plan  of  campaign 

formAtion   which  would  work  this  change.     Though  custom  and 

respecting  foreseeing  prudence  have  made  it  the  practice  of  the 

defences     great  European  Powers  to  obtain  in  peace-time  fall 

toM^'    accounts  and  plans  of  the  fortresses  belonging  to 

rival  States,  this  (in  common  with  many  other  of  the 

warlike  duties  attaching  upon  her  in  peace-time) 

England  had  neglected ;  and  it  happened  that,  in  the 

case  of  Sebastopol,  there  had  been  a  like  neglect  on 

the  part  of  the  French  War  Office.     Neither  France 

nor  England  were  authoritatively  informed  of  the  state 

of  the  land  defences  of  Sebastopol. 

infonna-         In  the  year  1835,  Colonel  Macintosh  had  given  to 

pUed  bv^    the  world  an  account  of  the  then  state  of  the  land 

(m)wGen.  defences  of  the  place;  and  he  had  brought  to  bear 

?ntMk*°    upon  this  task  not  only  a  sufficing  care  and  labour, 

but  also  so  much  sagacity,  and  so  sound  a  knowledge 

of  the  military  art,  that  to  this  hour  it  is  curious  to 

see  how  the  nature  of  the  struggle  which  was  one 

day  to  gather  about  the  Malakoff  is  foreshadowed  in 
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a  book  almost  twenty  years  old.*    When  the  war  CHAP. 
be£:an  to  impend.  General  Macintosh  imparted  farther 
ex^tion.  Vf  the  object  to  the  authoritie.  at  the 
Horse  Guards ;  and  it  is  now  certain  that  the  body 
of  information  and  suggestive   comment  which  he 
supplied  would  have  been  a  wholesome  study  for  the 
Allies;  for  although  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  them  to  make  wide  allowance  for  the  changes 
which  the  hand  of  man  might  have  wrought  in  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  the  great  features  of  the 
ground  must  needs  be  the  same,  and  the  plan  of  the 
defences  which  (according  to  the  showing  of  General 
Macintosh)  the  Bussian  engineers  had  traced  out  on 
paper  was  one  so  cogently  dictated  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  that  it  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  useful 
indication  of  what  the  defences  would  be  even  after  a 
lapse  of  years.     It  was  natural,  however,  that,  being 
impatient  of  their  strange  want  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  actual  state  of  the  land  defences,  and  yearn- 
ing after  firesher  information,  the  Allies  should  have 
given  too  little  care  to  the  result  of  old  surveys  and 
inquiries. 

*  On  the  I6ih  of  December  1834,  General  (then  Colonel)  Macintosh, 
in  a  memorandtun  addressed  to  onr  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
wrote :  '  It  appears  that  the  works  intended  to  enclose  the  town  on  this 
'  side  (it  is  now  quite  open)  are  meant  to  consist  in  a  strong  enceinte  of 
'  revetted  bastions.  They  are  now  laid  out,  and  quarries  opened  to 
<  carry  them  on.  .  .  .  The  new  works  are  to  extend  as  nearly  as 
^  possible  in  the  direction  «,  « ,  e,  and  will  completely  cover  the  town 
'  and  harbour.  At  present  the  inner  harbour  4s  commanded  from  the 
*  height  dJ  By  looking  at  the  accompanying  copy  of  the  sketch  which 
Colonel  Macintosh  sent  with  his  memorandum  of  1834,  it  ndU  be  seen 
that  the  ground  there  designated  as  'the  height  d*  is  the  site  of  the 
Malakofi: 
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Our  army  is  not  constituted  upon  a  plan  which 
entices  its  officers  to  the  pnisnit  of  wailike  studies  or 
warlike  inquiries  having  only  a  contingent  usefulness ; 
and  the  power  which  England  mar  be  able  to  exert  in 
appealing  to  arms  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  readi- 
ness with  which  she  may  be  able  to  break  down  mere 
professional  barriers,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  the  great 
business  of  war  the  abounding  zeal,  energy,  and  skill 
of  her  whole  people. 
Mr  oii-  It  was  from  the  book  of  a  yoimff  Scottish  traveller 

phant.  .  .  JO 

that  the  Allies  derived  what  knowledge  they  had  of 
the  state  of  the  land  defences  at  SebastopoL 

Mr  OHphant  had  been  gifted  with  an  almost  instinc- 
tive power,  which  showed  him  from  afar  where  fields 
of  action  were  opening;  and  he  was  so  prone  to  decide 
and  dart  forward  whilst  others  were  only  pondering, 
that,  however  many  there  might  have  been  with  wishes 
and  plans  like  his,  yet  commonly  of  late  years  he  has 
been  the  first  to  alight  upon  the  scene  of  coming  events. 
So  it  happened  that,  before  the  home  statesmen  of 
the  day  had  begun  to  take  the  alarm,  this  restless, 
sagacious  traveller  had  half  divined  the  war,  and 
already  was  pacing  those  ridges  and  knolls  and 
ravines  upon  which,  a  little  while  later,  his  country 
was  to  rivet  her  thoughts.  For  some  time,  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  Czar  to  withdraw  Sebastopol 
from  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  and,  in  general,  no  travel- 
ler was  suffered  to  enter  the  place.  But  an  obstacle 
of  this  kind  was  sure  to  be  overcome  by  the  spirit 
of  enterprise ;  and  Mr  Oliphant  not  only  found  means 
to  enter  Sebastopol,  but  succeeded  in  informing  him- 
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self  of  the  then  state  of  the  land  defences  on  the  CHAP, 
south  side  of  the  harbour.     Eetnminff  to  Encland,  he  ' — ^J—/ 
qmckly  ma^e  known  tiie  result  of  L  obseLtiins, 
and  caused  to  be  published  these  words : — 

'But  of  one  fact  there  is  no  doubt,  that  however  His  report 

*  well  fortified  may  be  the  approaches  to  Sebastopol  by  state*©! 

*  sesL,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  any  num-  defences 

*  ber  of  troops  landing  a  few  miles  south  of  the  town  J^poi, 

*  in  one  of  the  six  convenient  bays  with  which  the 

*  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Kherson  is  indented,  and,  march- 

*  ing  down  the  main  street  (provided  they  were  strong 

*  enough  to  defeat  any  military  force  that  might  be 

*  opposed  to  them  in  the  open  field),  sack  the  town, 
'  and  bum  the  fleet/  * 

This  report  not  only  did  much  to  evoke  the  desire  The  eflfect 
for  an  enterprise  agist  Seb^topol,  but  also  caused  ^^1 
men  to  see  that,  at  all  events,  up  to  the  period  when 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Shrines  began  to  assume  a 
grave  aspect,  little  had  been  done  to  the  land  defences ; 
and  that  whatever  obstacles  might  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  an  army  attacking  the  place  from  the  south, 
those  obstacles,  at  the  time  of  Mr  Oliphant's  visit, 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  make  a  formal  siege  needfoL 
Moreover,  as  there  was  no  proof  that  works  on  a  great 
scale  had  been  going  on  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  there  seemed  to  be  fair  ground  for  hoping 

*  Oliphant's  '  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,'  p.  260.  Mr  OU- 
phant's  report  was  accurate.  With  the  exception  of  throwing  up 
a  work  near  the  water's  edge,  which  was  more  properly  an  adjunct 
to  one  of  the  sea-forts  than  a  part  of  the  land  defences,  nothing  had 
been  done  at  the  time  of  his  visit  towards  fortifying  the  main  town  of 
Sebastopol  on  its  south  side.  Mr  Oliphant's  book  was  published  on 
the  16th  of  November  1863. 
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CHAP,  that^  80  far  as  concerned  the  existence  of  regular  for- 
.  ,  ^ '   ^  tifications  in  masonry,  the  land  approaches  to  Sebas- 
topol  might  be  nearly  in  the  state  they  were  in  when 
Mr  OUphant  saw  them. 

Before  he  left  England,  Lord  Raglan  did  not  fiEiil  to 

give  himself  the  advantage  of  a  personal  interview 

with  Mr  OUphant,  and  afterwards  with   Oliphanfs 

fellow-traveller,  Mr  Oswald  Smith.     The  result  was, 

that  the  impression  created  by  the  passage  in  Mr 

Oliphant^s  book  was  strengthened.     Thenceforth  the 

probability  of  finding  Sebastopol  weakly  fortified  on 

the  land  side  never  ceased  to  be  kept  in  remembrance; 

and  it  was  only  the  supposed  want  of  a  convenient 

landing-ground  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea 

which  afterwards  caused  the  Allies  to  discard  for  a 

time  the  plan  of  attacking  the  place  firom  that  side. 

Lord  Rag-      At  the  time  of  the  earliest  deliberations  on  the 

ingin^"    subjcct,  Lord  Raglan  had  been  disposed  to  think  that 

tJe^iJian     Scbastopol  ought  to  be  attacked  on  the  south  side ; 

tock  on*     fl-^d  although  he  had  ceased  to  dwell  on  the  idea  from 

The  idea    of  landing,  it  rccurrcd  to  him,  as  we  saw,  on  the 

(though  it  °'  '  .  ' 

had  been    morrow  of  the  battle,  when  he  foimd  himself  encoun- 

laid  aside 

when  the  tcrcd  at  the  French  Headquarters  by  a  refusal  to 
was  chosen  attack  the  Star  Fort.  He  then  conceived  that  if  the 
landing)     Frcuch  should  persist  to  the  last  in  their  refusal,  he  at 


now  re* 


curred  to  Icast  might  avert  that  utter  cessation  and  collapse  of 

Idea  of  a  *^^  wholc  enterprise  which  their  determination  threat- 

r°^S  ^^^^  ^  produce  by  persuading  them  (as  a  substitute  for 

ure  5  aS'  *^®  ^^^  P^^^  which  they  were  thus  abandoning)  to  join 

tacking  -^th  him  in  marching  across  the  country  to  the  south 
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coast,  and  there  establishing  a  new  base  of  operations,  CHAP, 
from  which  to  attack  Sebastopol  on  its  south  side.         « — ^.-l-^ 
The  hazardous  character  of  such  an  undertaking  as  ^.7*" 
this  has  been  masked,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  by  a  ^^^^ 
strange  coincidence,  and  by  the  singularly  happy  im-  I[^^^ 
munity  which  that  coincidence  brought  with  it ;  but  ^^^ 
the  plan  now  proposed  was  nothing  less  than  that,  in  ^t  ®i*^ 
the  presence  of  a  Russian  army  understood  to  be  con-  1"«*®'^ 
centrated  in  Sebastopol,  the  Allies  should  break  into  ^?^?®^ 
a  slender  column,  with  a  depth  of  many  miles,  and  in  on  the 

west  coast 

that  state  defile  for  two  whole  days  or  more  (through  of  the 
a  forest  unknown  save  by  maps)  roimd  the  eastern  The  ha- 
side  of  Sebastopol     It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  ^|^^ 
an  army  imdertaking  such  a  task  would  lay  itself  open  ^^^ 
to  the  danger  of  being  cut  into  two  or  more  pieces  at  ^^  ^^ 
the  pleasure  of  the  Eussian  Commander.  ^  ^ 

^  Sebasto- 

Some  reckoned,  indeed,  that  the  defeat  which  the  M 
enemy  had  suffered  might  be  expected  to  render  him 
so  tolerant  that  he  would  suffer  the  flank  march  to  go 
on  imder  his  eyes  without  daring  to  imdertake  the 
seemingly  easy  task  of  bringing  it  to  ruin ;  but  to 
hope  this  was  to  found  a  great  deal  upon  the  moral 
effect  of  a  victory;  for  the  condition  of  troops  and 
waggon-trains  defiling  through  forest  and  mountain 
roads  is  exactly  such  as  to  give  to  a  dpfeated  army  on 
their  flank  an  occasion  to  recover  its  boldness  and  self- 
respect  by  effecting  successful  though  petty  attacks 
upon  the  more  helpless  portions  of  the  long,  trailing 
column.  Besides,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  enem/s 
prostration  was  so  complete  as  to  make  him  capable 
of  suffering  the  Allies  to  defile  by  their  left  and  march 
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CHAP,  round  him,  it  was  still  more  likely  that,  in  the  event 
^ — ^•1-^  of  a  prompt  attack  upon  the  Star  Fort,  that  same 
prostration  of  spirit  would  bring  about  the  faQ  of  the 
Its  effect  work.  Indeed,  one  strong  reason  for  discarding  the 
the  moral  plan  was,  that  if  the  Allied  army  should  once  turn 
whicfitiie  aside  to  make  a  circuitous  march,  instead  of  going  on 

All*  \m.       Ji  ^^  ^^ 

gainSby   Straight  with  its  purpose  against  the  Star  Fort,  it 
torj^on^    would  losc  a  great  deal  of  that  priceless  momentum 

the  Alma,    ^j^-^j^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  j^ 

itseffectin      Again,  the  configuration  of  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 

the  AiH^   bourhood  of  the  Mackenzie  Heights  was  of  such  a  kind 

de^^OtUig  tbat  if,  as  was  proposed,  the  Allies  should  march  round 

options  *^  Balaclava  and  the  Chersouese  with  the  whole  of 

op^fieid.  tlicir  forces,  they  would  so  forfeit  their  freedom  of 

action  that  (except  by  imdertaking  a  second  invasion) 

it  would  become  impracticable   for  them,  however 

strong  they  might  be,  to  press  upon  the  enemy  by 

oflFensive  operations  in  the  field.*     Shut  back  in  a 

narrow  district,  they  would  be  liable  to  undergo  the 

attacks  of  the  Eussian  Commander  whenever  he  might 

find  it  convenient  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  yet 

would  be  debarred  from  exercising  a  corresponding 

power  themselves.     The  invaders  had  no  acquaintance 

with  the  country  into  which  they  were  going,  except 

what  they  got  from  their  map;t  and  although,  so  far 

as  it  went,  this  guide  was  not  an  unfaithful  one,  the 

*  This,  as  we  shaU  hereafter  see,  was  effectually  proved  in  the  spring 
of  1855,  when,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  escape  from  the  almost  intoler- 
able predicament  in  which  the  Allies  had  placed  themselves,  the  French 
Government  was  about  to  undertake  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Crimea. 

t  A  reprint,  under  the  auspices  of  Major  Jervis,  of  the  map  prepared 
by  the  Eussian  Qovemment 
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language  of  the  engraver,  who  represented  with  lines  CHAP, 
and  shading  the  southward  declivities  of  the  Mac-  ' — .A^ 
kenzie  range,  did  not  have  the  eflFect  of  warning  the 
Allies  that  there  was  there  an  impregnable  position, 
and  that,  if  they  should  leave  it  to  the  enemy,  they 
would  concede  to  him  irrevocably  an  advantage  of  the 
greatest  worth,  by  giving  up  their  power  to  attack 
him  in  the  open  field,  and  compelling  themselves  to 
assail  him,  if  ever  they  should  assail  him  at  all,  in  his 
lines  of  defence  at  Sebastopol. 

And  last,  it  must  be  observed,  that  for  the  Allies  to  it  in- 
avoid  the  attack  of  the  Star  Fort,  which  stood  within  abandon- 
gunshot  before  them,  and  to  move  away  to  the  south  definite, 
coast,  was  to  fly  from  a  task  measured  out,  understood,  Eie  tiki, 
well  defined,  and  go  off  to  confront  things  unknown,  t^nown 
The  weakness  of  the  Fort  itself  as  an  aid  to  defence  tS^* 
had  been  perceived  by  the  Allies ;  *  and  although  they 
did  not  know  that  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Eussian  army  to  the  care  of  the  seamen,  they  were 
aware  that  it  would  be  defended,  if  defended  at  all, 
by  a  force  suffering  imder  the  depression  of  a  lost 
battle,  and  having  to  attempt  a  stand  with  an  arm  of 
the  sea  in  its  immediate  rear.     Yet  to  the  task  of 
seizing  this  fort,  and  so  at  once  gaining  the  north  side 
of  Sebastopol,  and  the  means  of  destroying  the  enemy^s 
fleet  and  dockyards,  they  were  going  to  prefer  the 
imexplored  forest  and  the  mountain  roads,  with  the 
necessity  of  having  to  debouch  into  a  plain  where  the 
presence  of  a  Russian  army  might  be  expected,  and  of 
afterwards  being  forced  to  conquer  for  themselves  new 

*  See  Sir  John  Buigoyne's  Memorandum,  post,  p.  67. 
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CHAP,  means  of  communication  with  the  sea.  On  that,  of 
^ — ^.1-^  course,  their  very  existence  was  to  depend ;  and  then, 
again,  in  the  distance  there  would  still  lie  before  them 
the  prospect  of  having  to  force  the  immensely  strong 
position  of  the  Sapoun^  ridge;  and  not  until  that 
should  be  carried  would  they  be  able  to  begin  attack- 
ing the  southern  defences  of  Sebastopol — defences  of 
which,  at  this  time,  they  knew  very  little.  They  had 
learnt,  indeed,  that  on  its  land  side,  some  two  years 
before,  the  place  was  open ;  but  in  knowledge  of  what 
might  since  have  been  done  for  its  defence  their  minds 
were  almost  blank. 

The  dangers  and  evih  thus  attaching  to  the  plan  of 
the  *  flank  march '  were  of  the  gravest  kind ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  French  Com- 
mander to  persist  in  the  plan  of  attacking  the  north 
side  of  the  place  had  brought  the  affairs  of  the  Allies 
to  such  a  state  that,  supposing  his  reluctance  to  con- 
Little        tinue,  very  little  freedom  of  choice  could  or  would 
of  choice     remain  to  Lord  Raglan.      He  could  not,  of  course, 
to  Lord      insult    the    French    army   by   marching    across  its 
^      front  to   attack   a  work  which  was   straight  oppo- 
site to  their  lines,  and  away  from  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish.     And,  although  Lord  Raglan  judged  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  uphold,    to  the  last,  the  expediency  of 
going  on  with  the  old   plan  of  campaign,  and   at- 
tacking the  North  Fort,  he  also  felt  that  there  was  a 
limit  to  the  urgency  which  could  be  appropriately 
exerted  in  that  direction ;  for  it  was  evident  that  to 
be  beyond  measure  persistent  in  pressing  and  pressing 
the  French  Marshal  to  undertake  an  attack  against 
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Ills  declared  will  and  judgment  was  not  only  a  course  CHAP, 
which  held  out  small  promise  of  good,  but  one  which,  ^  s'  ' 
if  too  far  pursued,  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  un- 
becoming, oflFensive,  and  impoUtic.  The  thought  of 
abandoning  the  expedition  wa^  not  to  be  borne ;  and 
although  it  may  be  judged  that  the  most  poUtic  mode 
of  conquering  the  enem/s  stronghold  was  by  means 
of  field  operations  carried  on  upon  his  lines  of  com- 
munication, yet  the  impatience  of  the  English  at  home 
was  so  great,  was  so  closely  pointed  to  one  object,  and 
was,  moreover,  so  hotly  shared  by  their  Government, 
that  a  resort  to  any  plan  of  campaign,  however  wisely 
conceived,  which  avoided  a  direct  attack  upon  Sebas- 
topol,  would  have  been  almost  looked  upon  as  an 
abandonment  of  duty. 

Well,  but  if,  for  this  reason  field  operations  could 
not  well  be  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  Sebastopol,  then  what  choice  was  left  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  French  to 
attack  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol  had  brought  the 
Allies  into  straits  so  hard  that,  with  all  its  rashness, 
the  plan  of  defiling  roimd  the  east  of  Sebastopol  might 
be  regarded  as  the  least  of  the  evils  from  which  a 
choice  could  be  made.     Eightly  looked  at^  *  the  flank  Beasona 
*  march  ^ — for  so  the  movement  is   called — was  a  jnStify^ 
perilous,  a  desperate  expedient,  by  which-that  he  i^^ 
might  avert  a  coUapse  of  the  whole  undertaking— Lord  Sl^ 
Raglan  sought  to  find  an  altemative  for  the  enterprise 
declined  by  the  French.     From  causes  which  will  be 
spoken  of  presently,  the  French  army,  without  any 
fault  of  its  own,  was,  for  the  moment,  paralysed ;  and 
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CHAP,  the  English  array,  on  the  other  hand,  being  ready  for 

' — ^-1^  action,  and  under  a  General  resolved  to  force  on  the 

enterprise,  there  was  great  temptation  to  clutch  at  a 

plan  which  would  relieve  the  French  army  from  all 

immediate  demand  on  its  e^ergies,  and  cast  the  load 

on  the  English.     The  plan  of  the  flank  march  ful-^ 

filled  these  conditions;  for  it  spared  the  French  from 

the  task  which  had  seemed  to  await  them  on  their 

right  front,  and  invested  the  English  General  with 

the  leadership  and  the  virtual  control  of  the  pror 

posed  operation. 

Li^ht  in         But  although  it  was  as  an  escape  from  a  dilemma 

Lord  Rag.  that  the  flank  march  is  best  to  be  justified,  I  do  not 

edS?^  represent  that  Lord  Kaglan  himself  thought  ill  of  the 

of^e  ^*    measure.     Without  ever  wavering  in  his  opinion  that 

nLtjh.       the  victory  on  the  Alma  should  be  followed  up  by 

pursuing  the  old  plan  and  attacking  the  Sevemaya 

or  North  Fort,  he  yet  thought  that  he  saw  such  good 

features  in  the  alternative  plan  as  to  be  able  to  fall 

back  upon  it  with  a  cheerful  contentment.     Appar-r 

ently  he  was  not  much  impressed  with  the  hazardous 

character  of  the  flank  march  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

he  certainly  thought  that,  if  once  the  Allies  should  be 

established  on  the  south  coast,  they  would  there  be 

on  the  best  groimd  for  attacking  SebastopoL* 

♦  *  I  have  always  been  disposed  to  consider  that  Sebastopol  should  be 
^  attacked  on  the  south  side,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne  leant  strongly  to 
'  the  same  opinion.' — Private  letter  from  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  28th  September  1854.  This  must  not  be  understood  as  im- 
plying— for  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  fact — that  Lord  Raglan, 
when  once  landed  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Crimea,  did  not  anxiously 
desire  and  prefer  that  there  should  be  an  attack  on  the  north  side. 
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For  the  purpose  of  informing  himself  upon  any  CHAP, 
question  of  military  engineering,  Lord  Baglan  had  at  ^.x  v'  ' 
his  aide  an  accomplished  and  gifted  adviser.  Sir  Sir  John 
John  Burgoyne  was  a  general  of  engineers  now  serv- 
ing on  the  Staff  of  the  army  which  Lord  Raglan 
commanded.  His  experience  of  war  went  back  to 
the  great  days.  It  began  with  the  first  year  of  this 
century  at  Malta.  In  1806  he  was  serving  in  Sicily, 
He  was  commanding  engineer  with  General  Fraser's 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  was  at  the  assault  on  the 
lines  of  Alexandria,  and  the  siege  of  Rosetta.  He 
was  with  Sir  John  Moore  at  Messina  and  in  Sweden 
in  1808,  and  was  with  him  the  same  year  in  the 
Peninsula.  He  was  at  Corunna.  He  blew  up  the 
bridge  of  Benevente  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  1809,  and 
attached  to  the  3d  (Picton's)  Division.  He  was 
at  the  passage  of  the  Douro.  He  served  in  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  He  blew  up  Fort  Concep- 
tion in  presence  of  the  enemy.  He  was  at  Bosaco, 
at  the  first  siege  of  Badajoz,  at  Elboden,  at  Aldea  del 
Ponte,  and  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  assault  He  was  at  the 
second  siege  and  capture  of  Badajoz,  and  was  present 
at  the  assault  and  escalade  of  the  castle.  He  was 
commanding  engineer  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
the  forts  of  Salamanca,  and  at  the  battle.  He  was 
commanding  engineer  at  the  capture  of  Madrid,  and 
the  Retiro,  and  also  at  the  siege  of  Burgos,  where  he 
was  woimded.  At  Vittoria  he  had  a  horse  shot  under 
him.     He  was  wounded  at  the  assault  of  St  Sebastian. 
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CHAP.  He  conducted  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  St  Sebastian 
as  commanding  engineer.  He  was  at  the  passage  of 
the  Bidassoa,  the  Nivelle,  at  the  Nive,  at  the  passage 
of  the  Adonr,  the  blockade  of  Bayonne,  and  the  re- 
pulse of  the  sortie.  He  was  at  New  Orleans,  and 
was  with  the  force  despatched  to  Portugal  in  1827.* 
He  had,  therefore,  a  vast  experience,  connecting  his 
name  with  a  glorious  period  of  England's  history ; 
and  the  value  of  this  advantage  was  not,  as  so  often 
happens,  in  the  least  counteracted  by  failure  of  energy. 
On  the  contrary.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  gifted  with 
a  vigour  of  mind  which  made  him  in  that  respect  the 
equal  of  those  who  were  young.  Furrowed  by  years, 
and  the  sheer  labour  of  great  wars,  he  still  showed 
what  mettle  there  was  in  the  generation  of  men  with 
which  England  began  the  century ;  for  neither  Egypt, 
nor  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  nor  the  cares  of  Torres 
Vedras,  nor  the  business  of  all  the  great  sieges — Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Burgos,  St  Sebastian — ^nor  yet 
the  discomfiture  of  New  Orleans,  had  been  able  to  im- 
print upon  his  features  the  marks  of  painful  anxiety. 
To  high  intellectual  power  he  added  the  firmness  of  a 
reasoner  who  holds  that  there  can  be  no  sect  in  math- 
ematics, and  that  opinions  carefully  formed  must  not 
be  dominated  by  mere  results.  As  might  be  expected, 
he  was  master  of  the  science  of  the  military  engineer; 
but  his  mind,  ranging  freely  beyond  his  own  branch 
of  the  service,  had  become  stored  with  the  many 
kinds  of  knowledge  which  concern  the  whole  business 
of  war.     He  wrote  with  clearness,  with  grace,  and  so 

*  Haifa  Army  List 
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persuasively  that,  having  a  pen  in  his  hand,  he  was  CHAP, 
liable  perhaps  to  be  drawn  into  error  by  the  cogency 
of  his  own  arguments.  He  was  daring  and  resolute ; 
and  since  his  mind  had  been  formed  at  a  time  when 
England  was  not  only  in  a  robust  and  warlike  con- 
dition, but  also  in  some  degree  careless  of  the  lives  of 
conamon  soldiers  and  workmen,  it  is  probable  that  he 
could  have  easily  brought  himself  to  make  a  great 
sacrifice  of  life  for  a  great  purpose ;  and  the  power  to 
do  this,  where  a  strong  place  has  to  be  taken,  is  one 
of  no  little  worth.  Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  was  not  without  that  wholesome 
ambition  which,  if  the  command  of  an  army  had 
chanced  to  fall  to  his  lot,*  might  have  impelled  him 
to  great  achievements.  It  is  possible  that  because 
he  was  the  conmianding  engineer  with  Eraser's  ex- 
pedition to  Egjrpt,  and  at  the  siege  of  Burgos,  and 
because  he  was  at  New  Orleans,  and  because  he  was 
advising  in  the  business  of  trying  to  take  Sebastopol 
at  a  time  when  the  place  did  not  fall,  therefore  some, 
in  estimating  his  quality  as  a  general,  might  condemn 
him,  after  the  manner  of  the  Athenians,  for  not  being 
fortunate ;  and  supposing  it  to  be  insisted  upon  (as  it 
would  be  by  the  more  accurate  Moderns)  that  a  mere 
charge  of  lucklessness  is  no  honest  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  capacity  of  a  general,  the  objector, 
when  thus  driven  home,  might  venture  perhaps  a  sur- 
mise that  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  sureness  of  judgment 
was  liable  to  be  endangered  by  his  too  indiscriminate 

*  He  was  at  one  time  the  senior  general  officer  serving  under  Lord  Raglan, 
and,  under  possible  circumstances,  might  have  succeeded  to  the  command. 

VOL.  IIL  E 
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CHAP,  reliance  upon  the  processes  of  close  reasoning ;  for  a 
method  like  that  is  most  apt  to  lead  man  into  falla- 
cies, whenever  he  applies  it  to  questions  of  such  a 
kind  that  they  need  to  be  solved  by  the  instinctive, 
the  divining  power,  or  even  by  coarse  sagacity. 

StiU,  the  tenor  of  counsels,  appearing  at  first  sight 
to  result  from  a  too  studious  method  of  solving  war- 
like problems,  might  be  traceable,  after  all,  to  the 
nature  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  position  at  the  English 
Headquarters,  rather  than  to  the  original  bent  of  his 
mind ;  for  he  who,  without  holding  a  command,  was 
called  upon  to  give  advice  likely  to  be  accepted  at 
the  French  Headquarters,  as  well  as  by  his  own  chief, 
was  obliged  to  make  proposals  of  such  a  kind  that 
he  could  support  them  in  argument ;  and  that  very 
necessity  would  be  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
striking  upon  one  of  those  daring  yet  happy  concep- 
tions which  can  be  originated  and  pushed  to  great 
issues  by  a  sole  commander,  although  they  are  want- 
ing in  those  smooth,  placid  features  which  would  best 
recommend  them  to  a  council  of  war. 

Of  course,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
judgment  of  a  man  deeply  versed  in  the  business  of 
sieges  should  be  more  or  less  warped  by  his  science  ; 
and  that,  advising  on  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise 
much  dependent  on  swiftness  of  action  and  on  prompt 
use  of  the  blessing  of  victory,  the  skilled  engineer 
might  be  too  ready  to  enter  upon  a  war  of  entrench- 
ments ;  but  Sir  John  Burgoyne  had  so  much  breadth 
of  view,  and  so  general  a  knowledge  of  the  warlike 
art,  that  he  was  as  little  likely,  perhaps,  to  err  in  this 
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direction  as  any  other  oflScer  of  the  same  calling  in  CHAP, 
the  French  or  the  English  camp.  ^   ^'  > 

Now,  Sir  John  Burgoyne  not  only  held  that  the  Hia 
project  of  an  attack  upon  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol  ^p"^^^°* 
had  many  and  great  advantages  over  that  of  assailing 
the  Star  Fort,  but  even  brought  himself  to  believe 
that,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  exchange  the  one 
plan  for  the  other,  it  would  be  wise  to  front  all  the 
hazard  of  marching  the  Allied  armies  to  the  east  of 
the  Sebastopol  roadstead,  and  thence  round  to  the 
south  of  the  place.     His  opinion  was  known  to  his 
chief ;  and  when  Lord  Raglan  perceived  that  the  re- 
luctance of  the  French  to  attack  the  Star  Fort  was 
strong,  and  firmly  rooted,  he  hastened  to  obtain  for 
the  alternative  plan  which  had  occurred  to  him  the 
sanction  and  persuasive  support  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle  on  the  Alma,  He  is  re- 
he  requested  Sir  John  to  put  his  opinion  in  writing ;  put  it  in 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the  English  Com-  ^"  ^^' 
mander  was  furnished  with  this  memorandum  : — 

Memorandum, 

*  Camp  on  the  Alma,  2l8t  Sept  1854. 
^  I  would  submit  tliat,  unless  some  impeding  circumstances  occur  Sir  John 

*  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  the  combined  armies  should  at  once  ^^'  , 

<  move  round  to  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol,  instead  of  attacking  Memoran- 

*  Fort  Constantine;*  by  which  the  following  advantages  may  be  ^^^^' 

*  anticipated : — 

'  I.  That  instead  of  attacking  a  position  naturally  strong  and  of 

*  limited  extent,  to  which  a  powerful  support  will  be  given  by  Fort 

*  Constantine,*  which  is  a  permanent  fortification,  though  by  no 


♦  By  Fort  Constantine  Sir  John  Burgoyne  means  the  Star  Fort. 
Fort  Constantine  was  one  of  the  sea-forts,  but  at  this  period  of  the 
invasion  the  name  was  often  applied  by  mistake  to  the  Star  Fort 
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CHAP.  '  means  fonnidable,  if  insulated,  the  enemy  would  have  to  defend  a 
rV.       *  very  extensive  line,  divided  hy  valleys,  and,  from  every  infonna- 
tion,  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  entrenched,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably be  forced  rapidly. 

'  2.  As  the  advance  is  from  the  north,  our  attack  will  rather  be 
expected  on  that  side,  and  not  on  the  south. 

'  3.  Even  supposing  the  Fort  Constantine*  to  be  taken,  although 
it  will  open  the  shipping,  dockyard,  &c.,  to  cannonading,  it  does 
not  insure  entire  possession  of  the  important  establishments  until 
after  a  second  operation,  which  may  still  require  to  move  round 
to  the  south,  while  the  enemy  will  retain  to  the  last  &ee  and  open 
communication  to  the  placet 

'  4.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
maps,  and  what  may  be  expected  to  be  the  formation  of  the  ground, 
that  there  is  a  very  strong  position  between  the  sea  at  Balaclava 
and  along  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  that  would  most  efficiently 
cover  the  Allied  armies  during  the  operation,  but  is  too  extensive 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  garrison. 

'  5.  That  the  communication  with  the  fleet,  which  is,  in  fact^  our 
base  of  operations,  would  be  far  more  secure  and  commodious  by 
the  small  harbour  of  Balaclava  and  the  bays  near  Chersonese, 
than  on  the  open  coast  to  the  north,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a 
good  road  from  Balaclava  to  the  attacks,  and  a  very  flat  country 
to  pass  to  them  from  the  bays  near  Chersonese. 

'  6.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  such  a  movement  would  have 
the  eflect  of  exposing  the  communication  of  the  army  to  be  cut  off; 
but  in  this  case  the  idea  is,  to  abandon  the  communication  from 
the  north  altogether,  and  establish  a  new  one  to  the  shipping  in 
the  south,  which  would  be  moved  round  for  that  purpose. 

*  J.  F.  BuRGOYNB,  Lieut-GeneraV 

Sir  John         Having   completed  this   memorandum,   Sir   John 
by  Lord     Burgoync  was  requested  by  Lord  Raglan  to  go  to  the 

♦  See  preceding  note. 

t  Possibly  some  words  may  have  been  here  left  out  or  miswritten, 
for,  as  actually  worded,  this  last  suggestion  seems  to  be  not  only  an 
error,  but  an  inversion  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  attack  of  the 
North  Side  was  the  one  which  would  have  been  compatible  with  plans  for 
seizing  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication,  whilst  the  flank  march  was 
on  the  contrary  a  final  abdication  of  all  power  to  operate  in  that  way. 
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French  Headquarters,  and  there  propound  the  plan  CHAP, 
of  the  flank  marcL     He  obeyed.     His  interview  with  ^ — ^^— ' 
Marshal  St  Amand  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  d^tion, 
Marshal's  Chief  of  the  Staff"  and  of  General  Bizot,  the  the^^ 
o£Scers  in  command  of  the  Engineers.     Some  other  Saraha^ 
Staff  oflScers  were  in  the  tent.     When  Sir  John  Bur-  ^^' 
goyne  had  explained  the  proposal  recorded  by  his 
memorandum,  and  had  answered  the  few  questionings 
which  were  addressed  to  him,  the  Marshal  at  once, 
and  without  at  all  seeking  counsel  from  the  officers 
about  him,  declared,  as  Sir  John  understood,  that  he 
approved  the  plan,  and  was  willing  to  join  with  Lord 
Baglan  in  the  determination  to  carry  it  into  effect  ;* 
but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  these  words  carried  Extejtto 

which  the 

with  them  an  unconditional  decision.     The  Marshal  jdeaofthe 

flank 

apparently  understood  the  proposal   exactly  in  the  march 

was  enter- 
same  sense  as  that  in  which  Lord  Eaglan  had  meant  tained  at 

the  period 

it  to  be  submitted  to  him ;  and  what  his  answer  really  of  the  halt 
imported  was,  that  if  he  should  persist  in  his  objection  Alma. 
to  attack  the  North  Fort,  then,  and  in  that  event,  he 
would  consent  to  resort  to  the  flank  march.  At  all 
events,  it  is  certain  that  the  question  of  adopting  the 
plan  of  the  flank  march  remained  open  until  a  later 
period.! 

Yet,  even  as  early  as  the  time  when  the  Allies  still 
lay  on  the  Alma,  the  plan  had  won  so  much  favour, 

*  Letter  from  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

t  See  Marshal  St  Amaud's  journal,  under  date  of  the  23d  and  24th 
September.  Lord  Raglan  fixes  the  evening  of  the  24th,  on  the  Belbec, 
as  the  time  "when  the  measure  was  adopted. — ^Despatch  to  Secretary  of 
War,  Sept  28.  See  also,  post,  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  written  on  the  night  of  the  24th. 
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CHAP,  that  already,  as  we  saw,  it  acted  upon  the  arrange- 
' — ..^-^  ments  of  the  Commanders,  preventing  them  ficom  leav- 
ing a  detachment  to  cover  the  embarkation  of  the 
wounded,  and,  in  that  way,  prolonging  the  halt. 

And  now,  in  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  September, 

whilst  the  troops   were   establishing  their  quarters 

among  the  gardens  and  the  villas  on  the  Belbec,  the 

Allies  took  their  final  resolve. 

Lord  Rag.       Lord  Kaglau,  with  some  of  his  Staff,  went  to  the 

lan*8  con- 

ference      camp  of  the  Frcuch  Headquarters.     The  interview 

with  Mar-  ^ 

shai  St  was  not  a  long  one.  Lord  Kaglan,  in  few  words,  and 
on  the  for  the  last  time,  submitted  that  the  Allies  should  go 
the  24UL  on  with  their  original  plan  of  campaign,  and  assault 
the  works  on  the  north  of  Sebastopol.  Marshal  St 
Amaud  once  more  declined  to  agree  to  this.  He  said 
that  the  defences  of  the  Star  Fort  had  revetments  in 
masonry^  and  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  attack 
such  a  work  without  laying  formal  siege  to  it.*  This 
answer  waa  treated  as  negativing  aU  further  idea  of 
attacking  Sebastopol  from  the  north.t  As  regards 
the  course  which,  in  these  circumstances,  was  to  be 
resorted  to,  Lord  Raglan,  as  we  saw,  had  himself  pro- 
posed the  alternative  plan ;  and  Marshal  St  Amaud, 

*  Information  from  an  officer  present.  In  a  private  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  written  just  after  this  conference,  and  dated,  '  On 
'  the  Belbec,  24th  Sept,  night,'  Lord  Kaglan  says  :  '  We  crossed  to  the 
'  Belbec  this  afternoon,  and  moved  to  the  heights  above  it.  I  was 
'  anxious  to  have  gone  farther,  but  the  French  thought  otherwise.' 

t  The  mouth  of  the  Belbec  being  commanded  by  the  new  battery 
thrown  up  near  the  Star  Fort,  it  was  conceived  that  no  base  of  opera- 
tions could  be  constituted  in  that  region  without  first  carrying  the  Star 
Fort,  and  that,  consequently,  any  attacks  on  the  Fort  must  be  of  a  sum- 
mary kind. 
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it  seems,  though  not  without  some  hesitation,  had  CHAP, 
already  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  it^     On  this  « — ^-1-^ 
subject,  therefore,  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  the  ^^[t" 
two  Commanders  had  need  to  use  words  of  persuasion.  Jb^J^ 
They  agreed  to  attempt  the  flank  marcLt  °^*"^ 

During  the  conversation,  Marshal  St  Amaud  sat  suteof 
rigidly  up  in  an  armed  chair,  and  to  some  who  ob-  stAmaud. 
X J  i 'hi.  be^g  conveyed  a.  tapre^on  that 

*  On  the  24th  the  Marshal  wrote  in  his  private  journal :  '  We  start 
'  at  eleven  o'clock.    We  shall  turn  the  positions  and  the  hatteries  hy 

*  the  left.'  Lord  Eaglan's  view  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Marshal's 
assent  to  the  flank  march  did  not  so  much  result  from  positive  approval 
of  the  measure  as  from  reluctance  to  go  on  with  the  original  plan  of  at- 
tacking the  Star  Fort  after  hearing  of  the  new  works  which  conmianded 
the  mouth  of  the  Belbec.  In  his  private  letter  of  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Raglan,  after  speaking  of  Sir  John 
Buigoyne's  memorandum  respecting  the  flank  march,  says :  '  The  Mar- 
'  shal  did  not  very  readily  adopt  the  idea  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  when 

*  he  found  that  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec  was  commanded,  and  that 

*  strong  works  were  erecting  in  front  of  Fort  Constantine  [meaning  the 
'  Star  Fort]  which  would  impede  the  use  of  the  river,  he  assented  to  the 
'  proposition  without  hesitation.'  I  imagine  that  the  hesitation  which 
Lord  Baglan  here  ascribes  to  St  Amaud  must  have  shown  itself  after 
Burgoyne's  interview  with  the  Marshal,  and  be/ore  the  discovery  of  the 
new  field-work  overlooking  the  mouth  of  the  Belbec. 

t  Statement  by  an  officer  present.  Writing  that  same  night  of 
the  deliberations  between  the  French  and  the  English  Headquarters, 
Lord  Baglan  says:  'We  shall  move  again  to-morrow  morning,  and 
'  we  have  nearly  determined  to  attempt  the  attack  of  Sebastopol 
'  from   the    south    side,  abandoning    our    communication    with   the 

*  Eatcha.' — Private  letter  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated,  '  On  the 
'  Belbec,  24th  Sept  1S54,  night.'  In  qualifying  his  language  by  the 
word  '  nearly,'  Lord  Baglan,  as  I  understand  him,  was  adapting  his 
statement  to  the  fact  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  to  be  subject 
to  the  result  of  the  reconnaissance  he  was  going  to  undertake  on  the 
morrow.  He  did  not,  in  any  other  sense,  mean  that  the  resolve  was 
otherwise  than  final ;  and  as  the  intended  reconnaissance  was  to  be  in 
the  course  of  the  flank  march,  and,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  it,  I  can  make, 
without  qualification,  the  statement  in  the  text  to  which  this  note  is 
appended. 
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CHAP,  he  wished  to  give  to  the  interview  an  appearance  of 

.     ^'  0  formality ;  but  Lord  Raglan  perceived  the  trath.    He 

had  no  sooner  left  the  French  camp  than  he  said  to 

one  of  his  Staff, '  Did  you  observe  St  Amaud  ? — ^be  is 

*  dying/ 

This  was  the  last  time  that  the  two  chiefe  conferred 
upon  the  business  of  the  campaign.  When  Lord 
Raglan  visited  the  French  Headquarters  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  found  that  the  Marshal  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  affairs. 
The  deci-  The  dccision  the  chiefs  had  come  to  was  this  : — ^that 
which  the  unless  the  reconnaissance  which  Lord  Raglan  was  to 
make  on  the  morrow  should  disclose  good  reasons  for 


came. 


changing  the  plan,  the  English  army  first  (to  be  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  the  French)  should  endeavour 
to  push  rouod  the  head  of  the  Sebastopol  roadstead 
by  gaining  the  Mackenzie  Heights,  with  intention  to 
descend  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  and 
recover  communication  with  the  sea  by  seizing  the 
harbour  of  Balaclava. 
Difficulty       At  the  time,  it  was  hard  to  account  for  the  Mar- 
time  of      shal's  unwillingness  to  go  on  with  the  task  of  assail- 
^^  mg  the  Star  Fort,  a,  weU  a.  for  his  ready  acceptance 
unwuiing-  of  an  alternative  plan  which,  for  the  moment,  would 
a^kthe  throw  the  leadership  of  the  Allied  army  into  the 
star  Fort.  ^^^^^  ^f  jjjg  English  colleague;    and  Lord  Raglan 

Lord  Rag.  acknowledged  to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  that  he  could 
ing'of  mi-  ^^*  understand  the  Marshal's  recusancy.  But  time 
ae'to  st^  has  sincc  thrown  some  light  on  what  was  then  ob- 
m^iv!^"  scure;  and  to  me  it  seems  that  the  theory  which 
best  explains  the  counsels  of  the  French  Headquarters 
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at  this  time  is  the  obvious,  the  simple,  the  shallow  CHAP. 

IV 
one — ^the  one  which  traces  them  to  the  bodily  con-  * — ^-^-^ 

dition  of  Marshal  St  Arnaud.*     Without  any  accurate  origin  of 
knowledge  of  the   successive  maladies  from  which  aeh^Sch 
the  Marshal  was  suffering,  or  of  their  singular  in-  «£Xfch 
termissions,  it  is   easy  to  see  that,  in  the  interval  ^^^'^' 
between  the  battle  of  the  Alma  and  his  final  deter- 
mination to   consent  to   the   flank  march,   he   was  stAr- 
grievously  ill  in  health,  and  was,  from  time  to  time,  ^J 
prostrated  by  his  sufferings.      But  just  as,   in  his 
African  campaigns,  he  had  more  than  once  bravely 
resolved  to  drag  his  suffering  body  out  of  hospital 
that  he  might  be  acting  with  his  regiment  in  some 
approaching  engagement,  so  now,  exerting  himself  to 
hold  on  in  spite  of  his  bodily  state,  he  persisted  in 
keeping  his  command.      In  the  condition  in  which 
he  was  it  was  physically  impossible  for  him  to  per- 
form the  laborious  duties  of  a  general  who  has  to 
provide  for  the  attack  of  such  a  place  as  the  Star 
Fort     If  it  be  said  that  he  might  have  resigned  his 
command,  the  answer  is,  that  that  was  exactly  the 
end  which  he  was  striving  to  avoid.     With  his  old 
spirit  of  resistance  to  bodily  weakness,  he  clung  to 
his  command,  and  apparently  with  the  more  tenacity 
from  the  time  when  he  suspected  that  measures  had 
been  secretly  taken  to  provide  for  the  event  of  his 
becoming  unable  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

*  This  was  the  solution  which  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  afterwards  adopted  ; 
but  he  also  intimated  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Marshal's  refusal  to  go  on 
against  the  North  Forts,  the  state  of  his  bodily  health  was  not  so  far 
known  to  him  (Sir  Edmund)  or  to  Lord  Raglan  as  to  enable  them  to  see 
that  that  was  the  cause  of  the  eviL 
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CHAP.  So  when,  as  a  substitute  for  the  attack  of  the  Star 

TV 
^ — ^■^— '  Fort,  there  came  the  proposal  to  resort  to  the  flank 

inarch,  he  could  see  that  the  measure  was  one 
which  averted  the  immediate  necessity  of  his  resign- 
ing  the  command,  by  shifting  the  stress  of  duty  in 
the  Allied  army  from  its  right  to  its  left,  and  thereby 
enabling  him  to  do  now  again  what  he  had  so  happily 
done  once  before  when  he  lay  struck  down  by  ill- 
ness * —  that  is,  to  leave  the  virtual  leadership  of  the 
whole  expedition  for  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  Commander. 

This  way  of  explaining  what  passed  is  the  more  to 

be  welcomed  since  it  tends  to  disperse  the  seeming 

cloud  that  was  thrown  upon  the  French  army  by  the 

counsels  of  ite  chief,  and  recognises  that  singular 

power  of  fighting  against  bodily  sickness  which  was 

one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  character 

of  Marshal  St  Amaud.t 

The  avoid-       If  this  final  determination  to  turn  aside  from  the 

Star  Fort    otax  Jbort  was  m  one  sense  a  mere  contmuance  of  St 

secoDd  of    Amaud's  former  refusal  to  march  on  and  attack  the 

occasions,   work,  Still  it  took  placc  under  difierent  conditions, 

and  in  circumstances  which  gave  it  the  character  of 

a  distinct  resolve.     Thus  regarded,  it  has  to  be  ranged 

as  the  second  of  the  lost  occasions  which  followed 

the  battle  of  the  Alma. 

♦  During  the  voyage.    See  ante,  vol.  II.  chap.  ix. 

t  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
General  de  Todleben  ascribes  the  avoidance  of  the  Star  Fort  to  the  same 
cause — ^the  maladies  of  the  French  Marshal 
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CHAPTEK    V. 


The  night  they  lay  on  the  Belbec,  the  Allies  were  still  CHAP, 
in  blank  ignorance  of  the  enemy's  plans ;  and  although  ^-^ 
they  supposed  that  the  Kussian  army  must  be  almost,  gtm  in  iT- 
a.  it  w^  their  presence,  they  dil  not  know  where  Sxi 
it  was  posted.     Of  course,  this  still  undispersed  dark-  ^^*move- 
ness  in  regard  to  the  enemy's  counsels  and  movements  °^®^*"' 
was  of  itself  a  source  of  grave  danger;  and  unless 
they  were  largely  reckoning  upon  the  despondency  or 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  enemy,  the  Allies  might  well  The  cnti- 
believe  that  the  circumstances  in  which  they  stood  tioDofthe 

AUiee 

were  critical  even  to  jeopardy.  Hitherto,  each  day's 
march  had  ended  by  relinking  the  (temporarily)  aban- 
doned communication  between  the  land  and  the  sea 
forces  of  the  Allies ;  but  now  that  the  invaders  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  leave  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  which  they  were  bivouacked  to  the  undisturbed 
control  of  the  enemy,  it  resulted  that,  except  by  a 
retrograde  march  to  the  Katcha,  or  by  an  adventure 
across  the  country  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, they  could  no  longer  gain  access  to  their  shipping. 
On  their  right,  there  was  the  sea-shore,  controlled  by  the 
enemy,  and  not  approached  by  the  succouring  fleets. 
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CHAP.  Before  them,  they  had  that  Sevemaya  or  north  side  of 
' — ^ — '  Sebastopol,  which,  since  they  had  determined  not  to  at- 
tack it,  was  as  hampering  to  them  as  if  it  had  been  really 
impregnable.  On  their  left,  the  Allies  had  a  wooded 
and  broken  country,  to  them  quite  strange,  though  of 
course  well  known  to  the  enemy ;  and  the  condition 
of  things  was  such  that  it  was  competent  to  the 
Russian  Commander,  without  hazard  (and  even  with- 
out being  seen  till  the  work  should  be  nearly  done), 
to  move  his  army  at  pleasure  to  any  part  of  the 
Belbec  which  was  far  enough  above  the  English  lines 
to  be  clear  of  their  outlying  picket.* 

If  it  could  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
troops  which  retreated  from  the  Alma  were  still  a 
coherent  army,  there  would  have  been  no  reason 
why  the  morrow's  dawn  should  not  show  Prince 
Mentschikoff  comiug  down  in  force  upon  the  left 
flank  of  the  Allies,  and  threatening  to  roll  up  their 
line.  In  that  case  the  Allies — first  the  English  and 
then  the  French — would  have  had  to  change  their 
front,  and  to  range  themselves  as  best  they  could, 
with  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol  on  their  right, 
and,  at  their  backs,  a  sea  and  sea-shore  no  longer 
friendly  to  them,  but  controlled  by  the  enemy's 
Th?^'i8®  guns.  The  cause  of  their  being  in  this  plight  was 
brought      Marshal  St  Amaud's  refusal  to  attack  the  work  at 

the  Albes 

into  an       the  mouth  of  the  Belbec ;  for  if  that  had  been  taken 

impenUed 

Btate.         or    silenced,   the    attendant   fleets   would  have   ap- 

*  The  soundness  of  this  ohservation  is  proved  by  the  movement 
which  was  actnaUy  made  by  the  Russian  army  in  the  night  of  the  24th 
and  the  morning  of  the  25th.    See  j^o^,  chap.  viL 
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pioached,  and  the  Allies,  as  before,  would  have  been  C  HAP. 
in  communication  with  the  shipping.  This  not  being  ^^ 
done,  the  fiEite  with  which  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
war  seemed  to  threaten  the  Allies  was — ^not  mere 
discomfiture,  but  ruin.  If  two  strategists  for  pas- 
time, or  for  love  of  their  art,  were  to  wage  a  mimic 
war  upon  a  map  with  pins  and  counters,  the  one  who 
might  find  himself  brought  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  Allies  now  lay  would  have  to  confess  himself 
vanquished,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  his  coun- 
ters might  show  him  to  be  much  the  grosser  in 
numbers.  It  was  with  better  fortune  that  the  Allies 
were  destined  to  rise  from  their  bivouac  on  the 
Belbec ;  for  they  had  strength  of  a  kind  which  the 
pins  and  the  counters  of  the  strategist  could  hardly 
symbolise ;  they  were  still  under  the  shelter  of  their  The  cir- 


cam- 


Wednesday's    victory,    and    were    favoured    beyond  staDcesto 
common  measure  by  the  unskilfulDcss  of  the  Kussian  the^  owed 

fs^  J  their  im- 

uommanaer.  munity. 

About  two  hours  after  midnight,  there  was  a  good  False 
deal  of  musketry  firing  in  a  part  of  the  Allied  line ;  the  night 
and  when  this  came  to  be  followed  by  the  sustained 
roar  of  field-artillery,  it  was  hard  for  young  soldiers 
to  avoid  believing  that  a  somewhat  hot  combat  must 
be  going  on.  Lord  Kaglan  was  not  awakened.  It 
was  said  that  the  false  alarm  which  brought  about  all 
this  firing  arose  in  the  Turkish  lines. 

When  morning   dawned  upon  the  invaders  there  therawas 
was  no  sign  that  the  enemy  was  hovering  upon  their  SSat  the 
left  flank ;  and  although,  as  was  afterwards  known,  on^Se  kit 
the  army  of  the  Allies  and  the  Kussian  field  army  the  AUiea. 
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CHAP,  were  drinking  that  morning  of  the  same  stream,  there 
^-^  was  between  them  a  distance  not  hitherto  pierced  by 
the  reports  of  scouts  or  deserters,  and  great  enough  to 
prevent  their  being  seen  the  one  by  the  other, 
viraience  Duriuff  the  hours  of  this  bivouac  on  the  Belbec,  the 
lera  on       cholcKi  raged.     In  the  morning,  great  numbers  of  the 

the  night  c?    o 

of  the        soldiers  thus  torn  from  the  strength  of  the  English 
Demean-    regiments  were  laid  in  ranks  parallel  with  the  road. 

onr  of  the  , 

sufferers.    The  suffcrers  all  lay  strangely  silent 
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CHAPTER    VL 


Betobe  he  moved  forvraid  on  the  morniiig  of  the  25  th,  CHAP. 

*^  "ITT 

Lord  Kaglan  saw  Marshal  St  Amaad,  but  found  him  ^ — « — ^ 
in  a  state  of  bodily  suffering  too  acute  to  allow  of  his  u^^* 
taking  part  in  business.  ^15^Sl 

The  ie8(dve  of  the  foregoing  night  was  to  be  execut-  2a-^^[i, 
ed  in  the  foflowing  way : — Leaving  General  Cathcart  jjf**** 
with  the  4th  Division  and  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  on  LoM  lUg- 
the  Belbee,  in  order  that,  for  a  while,  he  might  theie  mnitioos 
maintain  the  communication  with  the  Katcha,  and  be  flank 
able  to  said  the  sick  thither,  Lord  Eaglan  determined 
that  the  rest  of  his  army,  avoiding  the  marsh  in  firont 
which  Lord  Cardigan  had  reconnoitred,  and  bending 
at  once  to  its  left,  should  move  straight  up  to  the 
ground  overhanging  the  head  of  the  Sebastopol  bay, 
and  try  to  keep  such  a  direction  as  to  be  able  to  strike 
the  highroad  between  Sebastopol  and  Baktchi  Serai 
at  a  spot  described  in  the  maps  by  the  name  of  *  Mac- 
*  kenzie's  Farm.'     In  that  direction,  accordingly.  Lord 
Lucan  was  to  proceed  on  reconnaissance  with  the 
cavalry  division ;  and,  the  ground  being  woodland,  he 
was  to  be  supported  by  a  battalion  of  the  Rifles,  under 
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CHAP.  Colonel  Lawrence.  Upon  reaching  Mackenzie's  Farm, 
Lord  Lucan  was  to  abstain  from  moving  troops  into 
the  great  road ;  but  his  instructions  enjoined  him  to 
watch  it  both  ways — that  is,  in  the  direction  of  Sebas- 
topol  on  one  side,  and  Baktchi  Serai  on  the  other. 
He  was  to  report  to  Lord  Raglan  the  result  of  his 
observations.* 

According  to  an  indication  given  by  the  maps,  there 
was  a  narrow  lane  or  woodland  road  which  led  to 
Mackenzie's  Farm ;  and  in  order  to  leave  that  route 
clear  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  our  infantry  were 
to  make  their  way  through  the  forest  by  following,  as 
ships  do  at  sea,  the  guidance  of  the  mariner's  compass. 
The  direction  in  which  they  were  to  move  was  south- 
south-east  from  the  point  where  the  compass  would 
first  be  needed. 

Lord  Raglan  in  person  proposed  to  move  forward 
in  the  general  line  of  march  until  he  should  find  him- 
self on  the  commanding  heights  which  overhang  the 
head  of  the  Sebastopol  roadstead;  but  then,  taking 
with  him  his  escort — a  troop  of  light-horse — ^he  in- 
tended to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  to  determine 
with  his  own  eyes  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
nature  of  the  country,  or  in  the  visible  preparations 
of  the  enemy,  which  might  make  it  expedient  to  with- 
draw from  the  undertaking  of  the  flank  march,  or  to 
alter  the  way  of  efiecting  it.  If  he  should  judge  that 
there  was  nothing  which  ought  to  hinder  his  enter- 
prise, the  advance  of  his  whole  army  to  Mackenzie's 
Farm,  and  thence  to  the  Tchemaya  and  the  south 

*  See  the  written  instruction  in  the  Appendix.       , 
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coasts  was  to  go  on.  In  that  case,  and  as  soon  as  the  CHAP. 
English  cavalry,  artillery,  and  waggon-trains  should  .J^ 
have  80  far  defiled  through  the  forest  as  to  leave  the  road 
dear  for  other  troops,  the  French  army  was  to  follow 
in  the  same  direction.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  said 
that,  during  the  first  hours  of  the  march,  the  advance 
was  a  *  reconnaissance  in  force,'  but  a  reconnaissance  so 
arranged  that  Lord  Raglan,  by  a  word,  could  convert  it 
into  a  definitive  movement  of  the  whole  Allied  army, 
which  would  be  carried  on  to  the  top  of  the  Mackenzie 
Heights,  thence  down  to  the  Tractir  bridge  on  the 
Tchemaya,  and  at  last  to  the  port  of  Balaclava.* 

At  about  half-past  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  25tli  com- 


mence- 


of  September,  the  flank  march  began.  From  the  first,  ment  of 
Lord  Lucan's  reconnoitring  column  was  but  little  in 
advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  English  army  for 
which  it  had  to  feel  the  way.t  Lord  Lucan's  order 
of  march  was  this :  at  the  head  of  his  column  there 
moved  a  troop  of  hussars  with  which  he  was  present 
in  person.  Half  the  companies  of  the  Rifle  battalion 
were  placed  in  advance,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry,  each  regiment  of 
which  was  covered  by  flankers  of  its  own. 

After  marching  some  miles  in  the  right  direction.  The  caTai- 
this  reconnoitring  column  of  Lord  Lucan's  (though  (Lhad^ 


*  See  the  Map,  and  the  Plan  of  the  country  near  Mackenzie's  Farm. 

t  Lord  Lucan  (whose  sqnadrons  had  bivouacked  on  the  left  of  the 
English  line)  marched  at  about  the  same  time  as  Headquarters — t.  e.,  at 
about  half-past  eight  It  seems  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning 
the  Rifle  battalion  had  not  reached  the  ground  from  which  Lord  Lucan 
was  to  move,  and  that,  from  that  cause,  the  march  of  the  reconnoitring 
column  began  at  a  later  hour  than  would  have  been  otherwise  chosen. 

VOL.  in.  F 
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CHAP,  its  route  had  been  chosen  for  it  by  an  oflScer  of  the 

VI 
' — ^-^  Quartermaster -General's  department,  who  rode  with 

w^)  *^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^®  purpose)  was  led  into  a  path  which 
wowUand  *^"^6d  out  to  be  a  byroad  diverging  from  the  true 
^^>  line  of  march — a  byroad  degenerating,  after  a  time, 
to  a  mere  track,  and  at  last  disappearing  altogether.* 
but  The  troops  were  able,  however,  to  make  some  way 

Mthe in-    through  the  forest  in  the  manner  that  had  been  pre- 
by  ^^^^'  scribed  to  the   infantry,  by  taking  the  compass  for 
^^*'         their  guide,  and  moving,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  in 
a  south -south -easterly  course.      Since  Lord  Lucan 
had  a  battalion  of  Kifles  joined  to  his  cavalry,  and 
understood   that  he   ought  to  keep  his  whole  force 
together,  he  was  unable,  of  course,  to  allow  to  him- 
self  and  his  horsemen  a  greater  degree  of  speed  than 
the  foot-soldiers  with  him  could  reach.      Upon  the 
whole,  it   resulted  that,   after   a  while,   the  recon- 
noitring  column  was  not  (as   Lord  Raglan   had  of 
course  supposed  it  would  be)  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
vancing army. 
March  of        By  aid  of  the  compass,  and  with  great  toil,  our  infan- 

the  infan-  x  o 

try.  try  divisions  made  their  difficult  way  through  the  forest 

The  underwood  was  in  some  places  so  thick  as  to  leave 
but  a  very  narrow  choice  of  path,  and  in  general  it 
was  found  impracticable  for  the  troops  to  preserve  any 
kind  of  formation.  The  men  of  each  battalion  broke 
through  as  best  they  could,  passing  sometimes  over 
ground  where   several   could  be  working  their  way 

*  The  officer  charged  with  this  duty  was  Major  Wetherall,  a  man  so 
able  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  blaming  him  for  choosing  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  wrong  path.  See,  in  the  Appendix,  Sir  Edward  Wether- 
aU*8  statement 
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abreast  of  one  another,  but  at  other  times  compelled  to  CHAP, 
break  into  Indian  file.     Still,  the  plan  of  marching  by  ^ — ^-1-^ 
compass  was  successful ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  learnt, 
no  body  of  men  fell  out  of  the  prescribed  line  of  march 
in  such  a  way  as  to  become  long  divided  from  the  rest 
of  the  army. 

It  was  a  laborious  task  for  troops  which  were  not  Suffering 
at  the  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  bodily  strength  of  the  in. 
to  have  to  tear  their  way  through  steep  forest  ground  from 
without  a  road  or  a  path ;  and  at  one  of  the  halts 
which  took  place  with  a  portion  of  the  Foot  regiments 
already  near  the  summit  of  the  heights,  some  impa- 
tience broke  out ;  for,  there  being  no  water,  the  men 
felt  the  torment  of  thirst     There  arose  a  low,  grave, 
momentous  sound — ^the  murmur  of  angered  soldiery. 
Each  man,  whilst  he  sat  or  lay  on  the  ground,  hoarsely  Their  mur- 
groaned  out  the  same  intense  word.     The  one  utter-  "^" 
ance  heard  travelling  along  the  lines  was,  'Water! 
*  water  1  water  1'* 

When  Lord  Eaglan  had  gained  the  high  ground  on  LoidRag- 
the  east  of  Sebastopol,  he  diverged  from  the  line  of  aoneffeSa 
march  which  his  army  was  taking;  and  having  with  l^^oe 
him  his  escort,  rode  on  along  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  l^ion  of 
which  there  bulges  out  towards  the  west     When  he  of  the 
stopped,  he  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  easter-  ^^*   • 
most  of  those  two  lighthouses  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  bay.t 

Then  the  prize,  for  the  winning  of  which  the  Allies 
had  come  over  the  seas,  lay  spread  out  before  him. 
Of  such  defences  as  there  might  be  on  the  land  side 

*  This  was  not  in  the  hearing  of  Loid  Baglan.  f  See  Plan. 
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CHAP,  of  tte  place  he  indeed  could  discern  very  little ;  but 
the  day  being  bright,  and  the  ground  so  commanding 
as  to  give  him  full  scope  for  his  survey,  he  looked  all 
the  way  down  the  great  roadstead  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  and  even  could  mark  where  the  waves  were 
lapping  the  booms  at  its  entrance.  He  saw  part  of 
the  fleet  and  the  docks,  the  appro^hes  of  the  man- 
of-war  harbour,  and  the  long-nurtured  malice  of  the 
casemated  batteries  couched  down  at  the  water's  edge. 
On  the  upland  above  the  Sevemaya  or  North  side,  he 
saw  the  Star  Fort  now  left  behind  and  avoided,  and 
on  the  south  the  Karabel  faubourg,  with,  beyond,  the 
steep  shining  streets  and  the  olive-green  domes  of 
Sebastopol.  So  glittered  before  him  that  *  priceless 
*  jewel' — for  so  the  Russians  declared  it — now  be- 
coming the  gage  of  a  conflict  not  destined  to  end  in 
his  time.* 

None  foresaw,  I  believe,  at  the  time,  that  the  ground 
where  Lord  Eaglan  was  standing  would  ere  long 
acquire  a  strange  worth  in  the  eyes  of  the  invading 
nations ;  yet  before  the  next  spring  should  warm  into 
summer,  the  dominion  of  those  barren  uplands  at  the 
head  of  the  Sebastopol  bay  was  about  to  be  accounted 
so  precious  that,  in  order  by  sheer  might  to  win  it, 
the  great  Powers  of  the  West  would  be  contemplating 
another  armada,  another  descent  on  the  coast,  another 
and  a  greater  invasion,  t     But  at  this  time,  all  was 

*  See  the  birdVeye  Plan.  In  a  letter  to  his  sovereign  which  wiU 
be  spoken  of  hereafter,  Prince  Mentschikoff  gives  to  Sebastopol  the 
appellation  of  *  priceless  jeweL* 

t  This  is  an  aUusion  to  the  plan  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
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quietness.     The  Russians  showed  no  troops ;  and  not  CHAP, 
only  was  there  no  sign  of  their  undertaking  to  obstruct  ' — ^-^ 
the  flank  march,  but  it  even  seemed  as  if  hitherto  they 
must  either  have  been  blind  to  the  movement,  or  else 
so  alive  to  its  nature  as  to  be  willing  to  let  it  proceed, 
and  determined  to  abide  their  time. 

The  survey  thus  eflfected  by  Lord  Raglan  in  person 
had  disclosed  nothing  that  could  deter  him  from  con- 
verting the  reconnaissance  into  a  definitive  movement, 
but  no  report  of  the  condition  of  things  on  the  great 
road  had  yet  come  in  from  the  cavalry.  He  turned 
his  horse's  head,  and  made  for  the  line  of  march  which 
his  troops  were  pursuing,  but  with  the  intention  of 
striking  it  at  a  point  some  way  in  advance. 

Led  by  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  country  which  Lord  Rag- 
was  one  of  his  natural  gifts,  and  neither  having  a  into  the 

.T  I*  t*      t       t  1  1  lane  lead* 

gmde,  nor  needing  any  fresh  glance  at  the  map,  he  at  ing  up 
once  chose  his  course  like  a  rider  who  had  been  famil-  the  forest 
iar  with  the  ground  all  his  days,  and  soon  struck  into  L^^ 
the  lane  or  woodland  road  which  bends  up  towards    *™^ 
Mackenzie's  Farm.    The  cavalry,  as  we  saw,  was  mov- 
ing through  another  part  of  the  forest ;  but  Maude's  There  he 
troop  of  horse-artillery,  though  in  general  commanded  Maude's 
by  Lord  Lucan,  did  not  now  form  a  part  of  the  re-  horee-^ 
connoitring  column ;  and  having  avoided  the  mistake      ^  ^^' 
which  led  the  cavalry  into  a  bypath,  it  was  now  upon 
its  assigned  route,  moving  steadily  along  the  woodland 
road*     The  road  was  just  broad  enough  to  allow  the 
passage  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  with  also  one  horseman 

was  propounded  with  great  eagemessB  by  the  French  Emperor  in  the 
spring  of  1855. 
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CHAP,  alongside  it ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  interruption  which 
' — . — '  will  be  presently  recorded,  Lord  Raglan,  followed  by 
his  StaflF  in  single  file,  was  riding  abreast  of  the  fore- 
most gun,  or  perhaps  a  few  paces  ahead  of  it. 

Lord  Raglan  supposed  that  the  reconnoitring  column 

of  cavalry  and  riflemen  was  in  front  of  him,  and  from 

moment  to  moment,  no  doubt,  he  was  expecting  Lord 

Lucan's  report. 

Cause  of         If  the  cavalry  had  been  leading  the  march  through 

guarded     this  lauc,  it  would  havc  been  moving,  of  course,  with 

which^       the  usual  precautions,  and  an  advanced-guard  preced- 

lan  and*^    iug  the  columu  by  a  sufficing  distance,  and  perceiving 

leiy-train   a  hostilc  forcc  in  its  front,  would  have  been  quick  to 

Songthe    carry  back  warning  to  the  main  body.     It  chanced, 

^^^'         however,  as  we  saw,  that  our  cavalry  had  missed  the 

lane,  and  this  is  why  it  was  that  Lord  Raglan  came  to 

be  riding  with  none  of  his  troops  in  front  of  him. 

LoixiRag.       At  length  Lord  Raglan  reached  a  point  in  the  lane 

imity^to^   whcrc  the  light  some  way  on  could  be  seen  breaking 

whereThe  through — ^breaking  through  in  such  way  as  to  show 

^e  mat'   tliat,  a  few  yards  in  front,  there  must  be  an  opening 

"^  in  the  forest.*     Observing  this.  General  Airey  asked 

permission  to  ride  on  a  little  way  in  advance,  in  order 

General      to  scc  whether  the  ground  was  clear :  and  he  moved 

moves  for-  accordingly ;  but  in  a  few  seconds  he  stopped ;  and 

^Sdrod.     without  speaking  held  up  his  hand  in  a  way  which 

hii^^H^''^*  instantly  showed  not  only  that  Lord  Raglan  and  the 

f  Russkn   whole  column  should  instantly  halt,  but  that  there 

^^ami    ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^®  ^^^  quiet.     Airey  Had,  all  at  once, 

RusidL^^    come  in  sight  of  the  great  road  at  the  point  where 

infantry.  «  g^^  pj^  ^£  ^y^^  country  near  Mackenzie's  Fann. 
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it  crosses  the  lane  almost  close  to  Mackenzie's  Farm.  CHAP. 
There,  and  only  a  few  paces  off,  there  was  a  Kussian  ^ — ^-l-^ 
waggon-train  and  a  body  of  Kussian  infantry.  The 
force,  as  we  now  know,  was  a  battalion  of  foot-Cos- 
sacks escorting  the  waggon-train,  but  constituting  also 
the  rear-guard  of  Prince  Mentschikoff's  field  army.* 
The  men  were  halted — but  not  because  they  yet  stood 
on  the  alert ;  they  had  halted  as  troops  halt  for  rest 
in  the  midst  of  a  toilsome  march,  and  some  of  them 
were  strolling  along  the  road.  Almost  at  the  moment 
when  they  first  caught  sight  of  General  Airey  sur- 
veying them  from  his  saddle,  they  must  have  heard 
the  rumble  of  Maude's  horse-artillery,  and  learnt  that 
an  enemy's  force  was  close  upon  them. 

If  two  hostile  forces  thus  came,  as  it  were,  by  an 
accident  to  strike,  one  against  the  other  in  marching, 
the  result  was  owing  to  two  causes — to  mere  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  Kussians,  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  English,  to  that  mistake,  abeady  explained,  which 
had  led  our  reconnoitring  column  into  the  wrong  path. 
To  each  of  the  bodies  thus  brought  almost  into  con-  The  sur- 
tact  the  sudden  presence  of  the  other  was  a  surprise ;  mutual, 
but  the  gravity  of  the  danger  they  respectively  incur-  gravity  of 
red  was  far  from  being  the  same.     A  train  of  artillery  not  the 
marching  up  through  a  woodland  lane,  and  the  string  each, 
of  horsemen  forming  the  Headquarters  Staff,  must  ^®^^^ 
needs  have  been  almost  helpless  under  the  fire  of  a  ^J^^^^ 
few  foot-soldiers  moving  briskly  into  the  wood.  lishnught 

o  J  have  been 

subjected. 

*  A  battalion  of  the  Black  Sea  Cossacks  escorting  an  ammunition- 
train  of  the  artiUery,  and  the  baggage  of  the  '  Saxe  Weimar '  hussar 
regiment. 
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CHAP.      But  between  the  Eussian  battalion  and  the  head  of 

VI. 
' — ^■^— '  the  English  column  thus  by  strange  chance  coining 

together,  there  was  the  diflFerence  that  the  Bussian 

battalion,  at  the  time,  was  apparently  without  the 

guidance  of  an  officer  having  presence  of  mind,  whilst 

Lord  Rag.  the  English  Commander-in-Chief,  who  happened,  as  we 

laii*8  pre- 

sence  of     havc  sccu,  to  be  present  in  person  with  this  part  of  his 
army,  was  one  whom  Nature  had  gifted  with  the  power 
to  do  at  the  moment  just  that  which  the  moment  re- 
Hia  way     quircs.     In  a  tranquil,  low  voice.  Lord  Raglan  gave 
with  the     orders  to  bring  up  some  of  his  cavalry;*   and  the 
gency.       officers  whom  he  charged  with  this  mission  glided 
swiftly  away ;  but  he  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  Staff 
slowly  moved  down  the  lane  a  few  paces,  then  halted, 
and  remained  very  still,  t 
The  inter-       Before   the   orders    for   bringing   up   the   cavalry 
the  com     could  produce  their  effect,  some  minutes  must  needs 
cavalry,     pass,   and    during    this    little    interval  the  English 
Commander  and  his  Staff,  as  well  as  Maude's  artil- 
lery, could  not  but  be  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.      Yet  those  of  the   Russians  who  were  so 
placed  as  to  be  able  to  descry  Lord  Raglan  through 
the  foliage  would  never  have  been  able  to  infer  from 

*  He  despatched,  I  think,  two  officers,  of  whom  one,  I  suppose,  may 
have  been  ordered  to  fetch  the  troop  under  Captain  Chetwode  which 
were  on  duty  as  Lord  Raglan's  escort,  whilst  the  other  was  probably 
directed  to  endeavour  to  find  Lord  Lucan  and  the  main  body  of  the 
cavalry.  According  to  the  impression  I  formed  at  the  time — and  I 
believe  I  heard  his  words — he  sent  for  any  cavalry  that  could  be  found. 

t  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  that  Lord  Raglan  and*  his  Staff 
came  galloping  back  in  haste.  If  they  had  done  so,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  brought  destruction  upon  themselves.  Neither  Lord  Raglan 
nor  any  of  his  Staff  (except  the  officers  sent  to  fetch  the  cavalry)  moved 
out  of  a  walk. 
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the  sight  that  he  or  his  StaflF  were  people  who  sup-  CHAP, 
posed  themselves  to  be  placed  in  any  kind  of  jeopardy.  ^ — ^-^— ^ 
Eather  they  would  have  been  led  to  imagine,  from  what 
they  saw,  that  the  English  General  had  just  eflfected  a 
surprise  designed  beforehand,  and  was  inspecting  the 
progress  of  an  attack  now  about  to  be  made  on  them- 
selves. 

Deceived  by  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene  thus  pre-  The  Ros- 

•'  ,  sums  lose 

sented  to  them  by  Lord  Raglan,  or  simply,  perhaps,  their  op- 
bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  adventure,  the 
Russians  did  not  stretch  out  a  hand  to  seize  the 
gift  which  fortune  was  proflfering.  Minutes  passed 
without  bringing  signs  that  the  enemy's  soldiery  were 
moving  into  the  wood;  and   at  length  Chetwode's  TheEng- 

.  .        .       ,      liahcaval- 

troop  of  hussars  came  galloping  up  the  lane  in  single  ry  comes 
file,  the  officers  of  the  Staff  making  room  for  them  by 
moving  into  the  copse.     Nor  was  this  the  only  cavalry 
force  now  at  hand.     It  chanced  that  Lord  Lucan,  who 
had  been  marching  through  the  forest  a  little  lower 
down  on  the  right,  had  sent  Captain  Wetherall  to 
explore,  and  Wetherall  coming  back  to  him  quickly 
with  tidings  of  the  emergency  which  had  occurred. 
Lord  Lucan  hastened  to  bring  his  cavalry  division 
into  the  lane,  and  some  of  his  squadrons  were  there 
almost  as  soon  as  the  escort.     Lawrence's  Rifles,  too, 
were  up,  and  swiftly  pushing  forward.     None  of  the 
horsemen  stopped  at  all  in  the  lane,  but  all  as  ti) 
came,  and  in  single  file,  galloped  on  into  the  ] 
where  the  enemy  had  been  seen. 

Lord  Lupan  in  person  was  with  the  horseoo 
coining  up.    Naturally,  Lord  Raglan  had  be( 
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CHAP,  by  finding  that  the  cavalry  was  not  in  advance  upon 
' — V — '  the  main  line  of  march;  and  when  he  saw  the  divi- 
^^^^y  sional  General  passing,  he  said  to  him,  *  Lord  Lucan, 
h^to^*^'  '  you  are  late ! '  Lord  Lucan  galloped  on  without 
L^^.       answering* 

Retreat  of      But  already  the  Eussian  soldiery  who  had  under- 

sian  bat-     ffonc  this  surprisc  were  in  flight  along  the  great  road, 

-^       L  in  a  diZtioa  which  took  them  Lj  torn  Seba^ 

topol,  and  towards  the  town  of  Baktchi  SeraL     Our 

cavalry  continued  to  come  up,  and  by  this  time  Maude's 

troop  of  horse -artillery  had  not  only  got  out  of  the 

forest,  but  had  unlimbered  some  of  their  guns  on  the 

great  road,  and  brought  them  to  bear  on  a  part  of 

the  enem/s  waggon-train  in  a  way  ,which  stopped  its 

retreat. 

The  Greya      In  Order  to  covcr  his  flank.  Lord  Kaglan  dismounted 

dismount-  /•!/>< 

ed  and  or-  somc  of  the  Urcys,  and  caused  them  to  take  possession 

take  po8-    of  the  wood  by  the  road's  side. 

the  wood        Our  cavaliy  pressed  forward,  and  at  length  came 

roadsfde.  up  with  a  Small  rear -guard  consisting  of  some 
twenty  of  the  enemy's  infantrymen.  These  faced 
about  boldly,  and  delivered  a  volley  at  the  faces  of 
Lord  Lucan  and  Lord  Cardigan  and  their  Staff*,  then 
riding  in  front  of  our  horsemen;  but  the  Russians  fired 
too  high,  and  were  presently,  of  course,  overpowered, 
some  running  aside  into  the  forest,  others  standing 
their  ground  so  long  that  they  failed  to  escape  the 
edge  of  the  sabre. 

*  The  foregoing  account  shows  the  grounds  which  would  have  been 
available  to  Lord  Lucan  if  he  had  afterwards  thought %t  to  tender  an 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  reconnoitring  column  lost  its  place. 
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When  our  cavalry  had  reached  the  crest  from  which  CHAP. 

VT 

the  road  goes  steep  down  into  the  plain  beyond,  Lord  ^ — ^-^-^ 

Raglan  stopped  the  pursnit.  ^^  gj^p. 

In  the  result,  there  were  taken  a  few  prisoners,  in-  p®^ 
eluding  an  officer  of  artiUery,  and  numbers  of  ammu-  prisoners 
nition  -  waggons.     But  besides  these  captures,  there  booty 
was  found  in  the  baggage-train  of  the  Weimar  hus- 
sars so  great  a  quantity  of  things  worth  the  trouble  of 
carrying,  that  almost  every  soldier  coming  up  at  this 
time  was  made  happy  with  some  piece  of  booty.     The 
baggage  of  the  Russian  hussar  regiment  included  the 
possessions  of  the  ofl&cers,  and  thence  it  was  that  our 
soldiers  got  trophies  of  a  kind  which  would  serve  for 
memorials  and  for  presents.      Without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  soldier,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  nature, 
it  would  be  hard  to  understand  the  full  measure  of  the 
animation  and  deHght  which  the  troops  were  able  to 
derive  from  this  Uttle  capture  of  booty. 

When  Lord  Cardigan  had  returned  from  the  pur-  Lord  Rag- 

lull's  6X* 

suit,  he  presented  himself  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  presaion  of 
Lord  Raglan  was  still  in  anger  at  the  thought  of  the  faction  ad- 
disaster  which  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  Lord  Car- 
want  of  any  cavalry  force  advancing  in  front  of  his  ^*°' 
army ;  and  after  mentioning  the  way  in  which  the 
Headquarters  Staflf  and  Maude's  artillery  had  been 
suffered  to  come,  as  it  were,  into  contact  with  a  hostile 
force,  he  said,  *  The  cavalry  were  out  of  their  proper 
*  place.     You  took  them  much  too  low  down.'     It 
may  be  believed  that  Lord  Cardigan  bore  with  much 
fortitude  the  blame  which  he  felt  could  be  immedi- 
ately transferred  from  his  shoulders  to  those  of  Lord 
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CHAP.  Lucan,  and  he  readily  answered,  *My  lord,  I  am  no 
' — . — '  *  longer  in  command  of  the  cavalry.'* 
Macken.         Almost  close  to  the  point  in  the  road  where  the 
zie  B  arm.  JJ^ggjaJ^g  \^^^  ^^j^^g  \yQQji  surprised,  there  was  the  build- 
ing marked  in  the  maps  as  Mackenzie's  Farm.     It 
seemed  to  have  been  used  as  a  temporary  barrack, 
or  resting-place  for  troops  in  march.     In  its  precincts 
there  were  two  wells,  which  yielded  a  grateful,  though 
too  scanty,  supply  of  water. 

From  the  crest  just  reached  by  our  cavalry  when 
they  had  to  obey  the  recall,  the  eye  commanded  a  far- 
reaching  view  of  the  plain  beneath.  Through  this 
plain  there  passed  the  post-road  which  led  to  Baktchi 
Serai  and  Simpheropol,  and  thence  north  to  the  main- 
Heavy       land  of  Russia.     Retreating  along  it,  there  could  be 

bodies  of  j-*-  /••/•x_  i  ji^j. 

Russian  sccu  a  divisiou  01  infantry,  some  cavalry,  and  a  bat- 
cSved  to"^  tery  of  field-artillery;  but  beyond,  and  beyond  again, 
^f^T^'  there  were  thick  clouds  of  dust,  which  indicated  the 
s^i  ^     track  of  more  distant  battalions  and  of  squadrons  on 

the  same  line  of  march. 
Nature  of       This  '  incident  of  war' — so  Lord  Raglan  called  it  at 

the  coin-  .  .... 

cidence      the  time  to  one  who  rode  near  him — this  *  incident 

whicli 

brought  *  of  war '  was  the  result  of  a  singular  chance  which 
mutual      brought  into  contact  of  time  and  place  two  movements, 

AUlT)I*lfle 

each  of  them  cardinal  —  the  one  the  flank  march 
undertaken  by  the  Allies,  the  other  a  flank  march 
also,  in  which  the  Russians  were  busied. 


*  The  words  'no  longer'  may  seem  hardly  intelligible ;  but  Lord 
Cardigan  had  cherished  the  idea  that  his  authority  over  the  cavalry 
which  landed  with  the  army — i, «.,  over  the  light  Brigade — was  to  be 
a  separate  command.    See  post,  chap.  iv.  voL  IV. 
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Of  the  extait  and  porpoee  of  this  Snssiaii  flank  CHAP, 
march  we  ^laH  hare  to  speak  by-and-by ;  but,  for  the  ' — . — ^ 
present;  we  are  only  obeerving  so  much  of  the  then 
dim  truth  as  was  visible,  at  the  time,  to  the  English 
Headquarters. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  from  the  sight  of  the  Tk«  3co|w 
enemy^s  retiring  columns,  from  the  nature  of  the  cap-  oetbeRina^ 
tured  baggage,  and  from    the  answers  of  the   few  meat  did 
prisoners  taken  (of  whom  one  was  an  officer),  a  clue  close  itwif 
would  be  easily  seized,  from  which  to  infer  with  some  English. 
certainty  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  operation  going 
on  under  the  eyes  of  our  people.     It  was  not  so. 

The  officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  proved  to  xiie  *>ib«t 
be  a  captain  of  artillery.    He  was  brought  forward  that  onerr  **** 
he  might  be  questioned,  but  it  instantly  appeared  that 
he  was  in  a  condition  which,  for  the  moment,  was  of 
advantage  to  his  country,  for  it  baffled  all  endeavours 
to  draw  knowledge  from  him.     He  had  brought  him- 
self to  that  stage  and  that  kind  of  drunkenness  which 
causes  the  patient  to  reel  in  curves  from  side  to  side, 
declaring  his  good-will  to  his  fellow-creatures,   and 
incessantly  proflFering  his  fiiendship.     Yet  the  time 
was  mid-day,  and  the  sun  was  shining.   Lord  Raglan's  Loid  Rug- 
anxious  regard  for  the  personal  dignity  of  the  officer  and^iS. 
and  the  gentleman  had  nothing  of  the  narrowness 
which  would  confine  its  scope  to  those  of  his  own 
nation,  and  it  seemed  that  the  feeling  with  which  he 
looked  upon  the  reeling  captain  was  hardly  short  of 
distress.     At  all  events,  he  was  so  revolted  that,  yield- 
ing to  impulse,  he  broke  away  from  the  sights  aban- 
doning all  endeavour  to  draw  from  the  prisoner  ti 
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CHAP,  knowledge  he  miglit  happen  to  have.  If  other  at- 
' — ^-^  tempts  were  made  to  get  at  the  truth,  they  were  fol- 
to«  onihe  lowed  by  little  result ;  for  it  is  certain  that,  even 
^oTlLt  lo^g  afterwards,  the  magnitade  and  the  purpose  of 
imknown  *^^  movement  which  brought  the  Russian  force  to 
En^h^sh  Mackenzie's  Farm  remained  unknown  at  the  English 
i^W  Headquarters. 

Para-  But  whocvcr  has  formed   any  conception  of  the 

wiidety  in  pcrilous  character  of  this  flank  march  will  easily  be- 
Se^ov-  lieve  that,  at  this  time,  almost  the  whole  stress  of  the 
^  ^m^^  English  General's  attention  must  have  been  brought 
tion.^^      to  bear  upon  the  object  of  recovering  his  commimi- 

cations  with  the  sea. 
The  march      The  army  again  moved  forward,  and,  in  a  little 

while,   it  had  reached  the   southern   crest   of  those 
The  Mac-    Mackenzie  Heights  upon  which,  during  many  long 

K6nzie  ^'•^  

Heights,  months,  the  Great  Powers  of  the  West  were  destined 
to  be  gazing  with  the  eyes  of  baffled  desire.  Moving 
down  fix)m  the  summit  of  these  heights  to  their  base 
by  a  steep  mountain-road,  the  English  army  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya.  Still  pushing  for- 
ward, but  by  a  painful  effort  (for  this  day's  was  a  long 
and  forced  march),  the  bulk  of  the  army  at  last  de- 

The  army   sccudcd  upou  the  Tchcmaya,  at  the  point  where  its 

roaches  i       m  •     t     •  t 

the  Tcher-  waters  wcrc  crossed  by  the  iractir  bridge ;  but  dark- 
ness had  long  set  in  before  the  bulk  of  the  troops 
gained  their  bivouac  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
some  did  not  reach  it  that  night  Lord  Raglan's 
quarters  were  established  in  the  little  post-house  which 
stood  near  the  bridge. 

Whilst  the  main  body  of  the  English  army  thus  lay 
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on  the  Tchemaya,  the  road  by  which  they  had  come  CHAP, 
was  stiD  crowded,  miles  back,  by  their  trains ;  and  the  ^ — ^-l-^ 
obstruction  thus  caused  prevented  the  French  from  March 
pushing   their  march  for  that  night  beyond   Mac-  French, 
kenzie's  Farm  ;  indeed,  their  rear-guard  was  not  able 
to  reach  its  bivouac  there  imtil  three  o^clock  in  the 
morning.     The  scanty  supply  of  water  remaining  in 
the  wells  was  exhausted  by  the  first  comers,  and  the 
troops  suffered  thirst. 

Cathcart,  meanwhile,  with  his  Division,  was  still  on  Cathcart's 
the  Belbec,  where  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  the  Bel- 
duty  of  covering  the  march,  and  sending  back  the 
sick  to  the  Katcha.    His  position  would  have  been  one 
of  some  peril  if  there  had  been  in  the  field  an  enemy 
watchful  and  entei-prising.     From  the  Belbec  to  the 
Katcha,  where  lay  the  fleets,  there  was  a  tract  of  hill 
country  unoccupied  by  the  Allies,  and  the  trains  sent  Communi- 
thither  with  the  sick  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  with  the 
One  of  the  trains  came  upon  a  strong  Eussian  picket,  now  at  the 
and  Surgeon  Inlong — himself  a  sick  man — was  only  the^e^ 
able  to  save  the  convoy  by  causing  the  strongest  of  ™^" 
the  patients  to  get  out  of  the  waggons  and  feign  the 
appearance  of  a  baggage  escort. 

Divided  thus  by  what  might  almost  be  reckoned  Lord  Rag- 
as  a  two-days'  march  from  Cathcart's  Division,  and  Tcher- 
divided,  too,  from  his  shipping  by  a  yet  farther  tract  ^^^^^ 
of   country  now  left  in  the  hands  of  the    enemy,  pc«ofbo- 

*/  J  ^   ing  able 

Lord  Eafflan,  from  his  bivouac  at  the  Tractir  bridge,  *®  ^"^^  * 

o        ^  o  '   message 

was  anxious,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  to  make  known  ^^?, 
to  our  Admirals  the  success  of  his   march  on   the 
Tchemaya,   and    his   now  unconditional   resolve  to 
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CHAP,  seize   the   port  of  Balaclava.      This    object  was  ef- 
' — . — '  fected  twice  over  in  the  course  of  the  night.     Captain 
2^^^  Hugh    Smith  was  ordered  by  Cathcart   to  endeav- 
thenig^t  ^^^  ^  cany  a  despatch  to   Headquarters;   and   al- 
though the  Captain  passed  a  Russian  battery,  which 
opened  upon  him  and  killed  one  of  his  orderlies,  he 
was  able  to  reach  the  Tchemaya,  and  thence  bring 
back  firom  Lord  Kaglan  a  ipessage  which  Cathcart 
was  to  send  on  to  the  Katcha.     Colonel  Windham, 
entrusted  by  Cathcart  with  the  duty  of  carrjring  on 
the  message,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Katcha,  and 
delivered  it  safely  to  the  Admiral.     Also,  Lieutenant 
Maxse,  despatched  from  the  Agamemnon,  was  able  to 
find  our  Headquarters  on  the  Tchemaya,  and  to  bring 
back,  during  the  night.  Lord  Raglan^s  message  for 
Pmport     Lyons.    Lord  Raglan  did  not  choose  to  risk  a  despatch, 
Ra^jtn's     lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians ;  but 
^JJI^'   the  message,  repeated  in  duplicate,  which  he  had  thus 
T^^i^ya  been  enabled  to  send,  informed  the  Admirals  of  the 
Ad^mU.   progress  of  his  march,  and  of  his  now  final  determi- 
nation to  move  to  the  south  coast,  conveying,  at  the 
same  time,  his  hope  that  a  naval  force  would  come 
round  to  Balaclava,  and  be  there  to  meet  him. 

Rightly  looked  at,  the  need  that  there  was  for  re- 
sorting to  ventures  like  these  will  help  perhaps  to 
disclose  the  hazardous  character  of  the  Flank  March, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  posture  in  which  the  Allied 
army  lay  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  September.* 
Thenutfch  On  the  momiug  of  the  next  day.  Lord  Raglan  re- 
OD  the       sumed  his  march,  and  crossing,  after  a  time,  the  now 


seth. 


♦  Seo  tlio  Plan. 
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famous  Woronzoff  Itoad,  was  at  length  upon  ground  CHAP. 

where,  unless  the  maps  were  deceiving  him,  he  must  ' — ^-l-^ 

needs  be  very  near  to  Balaclava.     But  the  country 

which  lay  before  him  seemed  closed  up  at  every  point 

by  towering  hills,  and  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of 

an  opening  in  which  to  look  for  a  seaport     Soon  he  Lord  Rag- 

^^'^  ^      .  -t  -i  .t       Ian  before 

came  upon  a  village,  but  a  smiling,  and  apparently  Balaclava, 
inland  village,  having  the  porches  of  its  cottages 
richly  laden  with  clustering  grapes,  and  disclosing  no 
sign  of  its  being  a  place  near  the  sea.  This  was 
Kadikoi.  The  villagers  were  questioned  a  little, 
and  they  said  that  Balaclava  was  undefended.  They 
seemed  to  speak  like  people  who  had  nothing  they 
cared  to  withhold. 

The  KijSes  were  already  ascending  the  hills  which 
lay  towards  the  south,  but,  upon  the  road  by  which 
he  was  moving,  Lord  Raglan,  at  this  time,  had 
no  advanced  -  guai:d  before  him.  As  at  the  Alma, 
when  he  gained  the  knoll  looking  down  upon 
the  enemy's  reserves,  and  as  yesterday  at  Mac- 
kenzie's Farm,  when  he  all  but  struck  in  upon  the 
rear-guard  of  a  Bussian  army,  so  to-day,  and  for 
the  third  time  in  this  singular  campaign,  it  once 
again  happened  that  of  the  whole  Allied  army  he 
himself  was  the  foremost  explorer.  A  bend  in  the 
road  brought  him  to  the  edge  of  what  seemed  to  be 
only  a  small  inland  pool  with  a  rivulet  trickling 
into  it ;  for  the  rest  of  the  sheet  of  water  to  which 
he  had  come  lay  hidden  behind  the  fold  of  the 
hilL  Beyond  the  pool,  but  still  very  close  at  hand, 
there  rose  a  barrier  of  steep,  lofty  hills ;  and  one  of 

VOL.  HL  a 
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CHAP,  them  was  crowned,  as  it  seemed,  with  an  antique 
' — ^-^— ^  castle  in  ruins.* 

Fire  open-  All  at  once,  from  a  mortar  in  the  ancient  castle,  fire 
one  of  the  was  opened,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  a  shell  dropped 
plumping  into  the  pool.  This  shot  was  followed  by- 
more,  and  one  of  the  shells  which  came  down  sank 
into  the  earth  —  without  bursting  —  at  a  spot  very 
near  the  chief.  Lord  Raglan  looked  angry,  imagin- 
ing, I  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  the  villagers  of 
Kadikoi  had  meant  to  deceive  him  when  they  said 
Lord  Rag-  that  Balaclava  was  undefended.  He  ordered  that  the 
^8.  **"  two  flanking  heights  should  be  occupied  by  the  Light 
Division,  and  by  a  part  of  Brandling's  troop  of  horse- 
artillery.  The  ground  at  a  few  paces  distant  afforded 
more  or  less  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  castle ;  but 
pending  the  operation  entrusted  to  the  Light  Divi- 
sion, Lord  Raglan  had  to  await  its  result,  and  in  the 
mean  time  submit  to  remain  shut  out  from  the  haven 
on  which  he  had  marched. 

To  an  army  engaged  in  the  hazardous  operation  of 
marching  across  the  enemy's  country  in  order  to  find 
and  conquer  for  itself  a  new  base  of  operations,  any 
unlooked-for  hindrance,  even  though  it  may  seem 
likely  to  be  of  short  duration,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
a  subject  of  anxiety. 

Presently,  and  soimding  as  from  beneath  the  old 
castle   on  its  southern   side,  there    roared  out  the 

*  The  castle  was  on  the  left  of  the  two  flanking  heights  ;  bnt  from 
the  way  in  which  the  hills  interfolded,  the  contrary  seemed  to  be  the 
case.  Codrington  with  his  brigade  ascended  the  hill  on  our  right  and 
encountered  no  opposition,  but  had  the  happiness  of  reassuring  some 
gentlewomen  who  had  fled  thither  in  terror  from  Balaclava. 
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thunder  that  peals  from  a  gun  of  majestic  calibre.  CHAP. 
Then  again ;  then  again.    The  whole  landscape^  being  ' — . — ' 
closed  in  abruptly  towards  the  south  by  the  form  of  g^^ 
the  hills,  bore  a  thoroughly  inland  aspect ;  but  men 
knew,  as  it  were,  by  his  voice,  the  tried  friend  whom 
they  could  not  yet  see.     They  said,  *  There  is  Lyons ! ' 
The  Admiral  was  keeping  his  tayst 

The   officer  in   charge   of  the   castle   which   had  SorreDder 
opened  fire  on  our  Headquarters  Staff  was  Colonel  ciava. 
Monto.     He  had  no  force  under  his  orders  except  a 
few  Greeks  of  Balaclava,  who  had  been  formed  into  a 
kind  of  local  militia;  and  before  our  light  infantry 
had  time  to  crown  the  two  hills,  he  found  means  to 
show  that  he  surrendered.     When  afterwards  asked  xhecom- 
by  Lord  Eaglan  why  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  l^oD^or 
open  fire  without  having  means  to  attempt  a  real  rendering 
defence,  Colonel  Monto  answered  that  he  had  never  **®°^ 
been  summoned.     He  said  that  if  he  had  been  sum- 
moned he  would  have  surrendered  at  once ;  but  he 
thought  that,  until  he  should  be  either  attacked  or 
summoned,  it  was  his  duty  to  offer  resistance.* 

Upon  learning  the  surrender  of  the  castle.  Lord  Rag-  Entrance 
Ian  once  more  rode  forward,  and  presently  entered  the  Raglan 
little  street  which  formed  the  main  part  of  Balaclava,  ciava. 

The  people  of  the  place  were  alarmed  when  they  Demean- 
thought  of  the  consequences  which  might  be  brought  inhabi- 

tants. 

*  The  Russians  ascribe  to  Colonel  Monto  one  of  those  heroic  speeches 
which  people  are  accustomed  to  invent  in  time  of  war ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  above  is  the  real  purport  of  the  Coloners  answer,  for  Lord 
Raglan  so  represented  it  to  me  just  after  having  received  it.  Lord 
Raglan,  I  remember,  said  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  practical  diffi- 
culty in  summoning. 
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CHAP,  upon  them  by  Colonel  Monto's  show  of  resistance. 
.  \r  '  Their  notion  of  what  should  be  done  may  have  been 
formed  on  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  or  else  may 
have  come  down  to  them  with  their  Greek  or  Asiatic 
traditions  of  conquering  armies  and  suppliant  towns. 
At  all  events,  these  poor  people  found  a  mute,  touch- 
ing way  of  declaring  their  submission  and  praying 
for  mercy.  Leaving  clear  a  lane  in  the  centre  for 
Lord  Eaglan  and  the  horsemen  who  followed  him, 
and  the  troops  coming  after,  they  went  down  upon 
their  knees,  and  so  remained,  holding  up,  aQ  the 
time,  loaves  of  bread  in  their  outstretched  hands. 
They  seemed  to  take  heart  when  they  lifted  their 
faces  and  scanned  the  gracious  looks  of  the  English 
Commander ;  but  stiU  he  was  what  their  imagina- 
tions  represented  as  terrible — ^the  capturer  of  a  place 
which  had  greeted  him  with  fire — and  they  could 
see — because  of  his  arm — ^he  was  one  who  had  known 
other  wars. 
Lord  Rag.  Riding  forward  to  where,  on  his  right,  the  way 
towards  Opened  down  to  the  water.  Lord  Raglan  approached 
edge;  the  pool  or  basin  which  lies  parallel  with  the  little 
street;  but,  shut  in,  as  it  was,  by  steep,  lofty  hills 
towards  the  south,  the  water  still  looked  like  a  tarn 
or  small  mountain  lake;  and  whilst  some  who  had 
studied  the  maps  were  only  now  at  length  con- 
vincing themselves  that  what  they  saw  must  be 
indeed  the  port  of  Balaclava,  there  occurred  a  con- 
juncture of  the  kind  which  a  dramatist  makes  free  to 
create,  but  one  too  signal  and  too  aptly  timed  to  be 
commonly  met  with  in  the  confusions  of  the  actual 
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world.*     Lord  Raglan  had  scarce  stopped  his  horse,  CHAP, 
and  was  glancing  across  the  small  sheet  of  water  ' — * — ' 
before  him,  when  fix)m  between  the  enfolding  hills  a  the  same 
vessel  came  gliding  in,  and  she  carried  the  English  ^^B^ugh 
flag.     Once  more,  after  a  hazardous  time  of  separa-  w^^mes 

■ 

tion,  the  land  and  the  sea  forces  met.  ^^' 

The  words  which  Lord  Raglan  spoke  at  this  mo-  LordRag- 
ment  disclosed  that  quality  of  his  nature  which  made  words  on 
him  ever  thoughtful  of  others.   It  was  in  concert  with  ST^* 
Lyons  that  against  every  kind  of  obstecle  he  had  ZZT'' 
forced  on  this  bold  invasion  in  obedience  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the   Queen;   and  now  when,  after  the 
temporary  severance  occasioned  by  the  flank  march, 
he  again  touched  the  helping  hand  which  the  navy 
afforded,  his  first  utterance  was  the  expression  of  a 
wish  that  Lyons  were  enjoying  the  happiness  of  being 
there  to  greet  him.     *If  Lyons  were  here,'  he  said, 
*  this  would  be  perfect.'     The  greeting  soon  followed, 
for  Lyons,  in  the  Agamemnon,  was  close  outside. 

From  on  board  the  vessel  which  had  run  in,  sound-  Smaiiness 
ings  were  quickly  taken,  and,  small  as  it  was,  the  of  the  Ear- 
pool  proved  deep  enough  to  float  a  ship  of  the  line. 
In  a  little  whUe,  the  harbour  was  crowded  with  Sd^n 
shipping,  and  the  town  with  English  soldiery.  t^^ 

*  To  an  observer  standing  at  Balaclava  or  approaching  it  from  the 
north,  the  port  seems  to  be  much  more  closely  land-locked  than  could 
be  easily  supposed  possible  by  one  deriving  his  impression  from  maps 
and  charts.  And  although  it  may  be  true  that  mensuration  does  not 
err,  no  one  seemed  to  be  prepared  to  find  the  port  looking  so  exceed- 
ingly diminutive  as  it  did.  Its  length  is  stated  to  be  as  much  as  1400, 
and  its  breadth  2^  yards. 
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CHAP. 

VL  11. 

Remon-  The  next  day,  when  one  of  the  French  Divisions 

Btranceon  •'  .      ,.         .  , 

the  part     Came  up,  there  was  an  mclination  to  remonstrate,  and 

of  tne  ,  •  i?      r 

French,      not  without  reason,  agamst  the  occupation  of  the 

Its  justice,  whole  of  Balaclava  by  the  English.     The  French  said 

that,  according  to  the  understanding  with  which  the 

flank  march  was  agreed  to,  Balaclava  was  to  be  for 

impracti-    the  Allies,  and  not  for  one  of  them  only.     However 

cability  of 

dividing     accuratc  the  maps  and  charts  may  have  been,  they 

between     had  failed  to  convey  to  men's  minds  beforehand  the 

and  the      exceeding  smallness  of  the  place;   but   now  when 

^^        the  basin  was  thick  crowded  with  masts,  when  the 

landing-place   swarmed  with   busied   men,   and  the 

little  street  overflowed  with  the  red-coated  soldiery, 

it  was  evident  that  Balaclava  was  too  diminutive 

to  bear  being  divided  between  the  French  and  the 

English.     If  the  place  was  to  be  assigned  to  one  of 

the  two  armies  in  exclusion  of  the  other,  the  French 

Claim  of     wcrc  entitled  to  say,  that  in  the  Allied  line  they  had 

to'^?"''  hitherto  taken  the  right,  and  that  unless  the  pre- 

^^2.d  cedence  so  conceded  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  them, 

having       Balaclava  must  needs  be  theirs,  because  it  was  the 

taken^e   castcrmost  of  all  the  possible  landing-places  on  this 

S5e*         P^^  ^^  t^^  coast,  and  the  Allies,  when  arrayed  against 

Sebastopol,  would  have  to  face  towards  the  north. 
Forbear-        The  French  acted,  however,  with  great  forbearance ; 
French,      and  nothing,  indeed,  could  be  fairer  than  the  course 
which  Canrobert  took.*  He  justly  represented  that  the 

*  General  Canrobert,  as  will  be  afterwards  stated,  had  at  this  time 
acceded  to  the  command  of  the  French  army. 
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French  had  hitherto  had  the  right  side  on  the  Allied  CHAP, 
line,  and  that,  of  necessity  (on  account  of  the  posi-  ^ — ^-1-^ 
tion  of  the  place),  the  army  which  was  to  be  on  the  ^erS^to^ 
right  must  have  Balaclava  as  the  port  of  supply  which  J^  ^^' 
would  be  in  its  immediate  rear ;  but  seeing  the  Eng- 
lish akeady  installed  in  the  port  and  ihe  town,  and 
M^Lux^  upoo  L.  to  move  out  and 
make  way  for  the  French  would  be  likely  to  create 
ill  blood,  he  generously  and  wisely  proposed  to  give 
Lord  Raglan  his  choice.  Either  Lord  Raglan  might 
continue,  as  before,  to  take  the  left  place  in  the  Al- 
lied line,  with  an  understanding  that,  in  that  case,  he 
would  have  to  give  up  Balaclava  to  the  French,  or 
else  he  might  keep  Balaclava,  but,  as  the  consequence 
of  doing  so,  must  take  his  place  on  the  right  of  the 
Allied  line.  To  take  the  right  was  to  add  to  the 
toils  of  the  siege  the  duty  of  withstanding  any  en- 
terprises which  might  be  undertaken  by  the  enemy's 
field  army ;  to  take  the  left  was  to  be  sheltered  fix)m 
molestation  on  all  sides  except  that  of  the  town.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  privilege  of  occupying  Bala- 
clava seemed,  at  the  time,  to  be  one  of  great  value, 
because  the  fitness  and  the  ample  advantages  of  the 
bays  of  Kamiesh  and  Kazatch  had  not  been  then 
recognised.* 

*  Yet  it  might  have  been.  In  the  memorandum  addressed  to  our 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  in  1834  (see  note  and  plan,  ante,  p.  53), 
General,  then  Colonel,  Macintosh  wrote :  '  Immediately  after  passing 
'  the  lighthouse  on  the  point,  there  is  an  extensive  bay  which  branches 
'  out  in  several  directions — an  excellent  landing-place,  but  it  is  above 
'  four  miles  from  the  town.'  The  inlets  thus  described  are  those  of 
Kamiesh  and  Kazatch.  In  November  1853  General  Macintosh  called 
the  attention  of  the  Horse  Guards  to  his  memorandum  of  1834,  and 
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CHAP.       Before  he  made  his  choice  Lord  Raglan  consulted 

> — ^-1-^  Lyons,   and  Lyons  urged  with  a  great  earnestness 

that  Balaclava  should  be  retained  by  the  English. 

There,  and  there  only,  as  he  thought,  could  there  be  a 

sufficiently  sure  communication  between  the  fleet  and 

the  land  forces.     As  experience  proved,  he  was  wrong ; 

but  upon  a  naval  question — and  such  this  question 

Lord  Rag-  was — his  Opinion,  of  course,  had  great  weight.     It  pre- 

consulting  vailcd,     For  the  sake  of  retaining  Balaclava,  Lord 

tSned!   Baglan  elected  to  take  the  right  in  the  Allied  line, 

:i*^      with  aU  ite  burthens  aad  perils. 

5^^^^       It  seems  probable  that,  if  Lord  Raglan  had  chanced 

the^ht    *^  prefer  the  other  alternative,  the  subsequent  course 

^^       of  events  would  have  borne  but  little  resemblance  to 

^^^  that  which  in  fact  took  place. 

Change  in  Pursuaut  to  the  Understanding  between  the  two 
the  Eng^'  chiefs,  the  French  marched  on  to  the  westward ;  and 
taking  the  the  forbearauce  they  had  shown  was  rewarded,  for  it 
^R^ch  proved  that  the  bays  of  Kamiesh  and  Kazatch  yielded 
*^"  ^"^  exceUent  means  of  landing  suppUes  for  an  army. 
It  was  Thus  the  French  gained  the  vast  advantage  of  hav- 

own  ing  ample,  convenient  ports,  together  with  all  the  com- 

andSt  parative  ease  and  immunity  of  being  on  the  left  of  the 
eeShn^s  Allied  line,  whilst  the  English,  with  one  diminutive 
par?o£  the  haxbour,  wcrc  taking  a  post  which  seemed  to  involve 
iblt^^e  them  in  the  double  duty  of  covering  the  siege  and 
were^in-     taking  part  in  its  labours ;  but  this  allotment  resulted 


wrote :  '  The  large  bay,  marked  D  in  the  sketch  [see  copy  of  it,  ante, 
'  p.  63],  at  once  suggests  itself  as  the  most  suitable  place  to  land  a 
'  battering-train  and  siege  stores,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  now 
*  also  fortified.' 
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from  the  free  (though  nustaken)  choice  of  the  English,  CHAP, 
and  not  from  any  endeavour  to  overreach  them  on  v_^ 
the  part  of  Generi  Canrobert  ^TLJ^ 

The  Allies,  pushing  forward,  proceeded  to  establish  ^^ 
their  besieging  troops  upon  a  line  passing  fix>m  east  ^  ?^- 
to  west  across  the  centre  of  that  district  of  high  b^nto 

"      take  up 

ground  on  the  south  of  Sebastopol  which  goes  by  the  their 

cromid  in 

name  of  the  Chersonese;  and  the  English,  for  the  front  of 
reason  just  given,  accepted  the  east  or  right  side,  poL 
whilst  the  French,  keeping  more  to  the  westward, 
consented  to  take  the  left. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  the  25th,  sent  back  all  the  CathoArt's 
convoys  of  sick  to  the  Katcha,  and  having  sent  forward 
what  remained  of  the  baggage-trains  into  the  general 
line  of  march,  Cathcart,  on  the  following  day,  left  the 
Belbec,  moving  up  to  Mackenzie's  Farm,  and  descend- 
ing thence  to  the  Tchemaya.  For  some  thirty  hours 
or  more  Cathcart  had  been  left  so  far  isolated  as  to 
make  it  seem  likely  that  he  would  have  occasion  for 
showing  his  quality  as  a  commander,  and  he  contem- 
plated the  eventuality  of  being  attacked  in  a  way 
which  would  oblige  him  to  bum  his  baggage  and  cut 
his  way  through ;  but  the  enemy  forbore,  attempting 
nothing  against  him. 

After  gaining  the  Tchemaya  on  the  26th,  Cathcart 
did  not,  on  the  following  day,  pursue  the  track  of 
the  other  divisions;  but,  pursuant  to  Lord  Eaglan's 
orders,  moved  up  by  the  Khantor  Pass  to  the  top  of 
the  plateau,  and  so  at  once  came  into  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  Anglo-French  army,  then  ranging  in  front 
of  Sebastopol. 
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CHAP.      Thus  ended  a  venturesome  movement.     Whether 
' — V — '  the  measure  was  really,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  wise 
the^k^  one,  or  whether  it  was  of  so  perilous  a  nature  as  only 
"**"^^*       to  be  rendered  warrantable  by  the  exceeding  stress  of 
the  predicament  which  caused  its  adoption,  the  Allies 
had  at  least  the  fortune  to  reach  the  goal  they  had 
sought,  and  even  to  reach  it  unhurt ;  but  it  must  not 
Reason      be  thought  that,  in  any  other  sense,  the  flank  march 
success  of   bore  the  test  of  experience ;  for  we  shall  see  by-and-by 
lire  afford-  that,  though  mastcr  of  the  country  around  him,  and 
sufficing     having  some  3000  horse.  Prince  Mentschikoff'  sufiered 
prudence,    himsclf  to  remain  unacquainted  with  the  march  of  the 
Allied  army  then  proceeding  in  open  day  close  to 
where  he  had  brought  his  own  troops;  and  that,  even 
when  his  rear-guard  was  touched  by  Lord  Eaglan,  and 
attacked  by  our  horse  and  artillery,  he  ascribed  the 
collision  to  a  French  or  English  patrol,  and  still  pre- 
served his  clean  ignorance  of  all  that  was  going  on. 
From  this,  the  blindfolded  state  of  Prince  Mentschikoff', 
it  resulted  that  the  flank  march  did  not  undergo  the 
perilous  trial  which  seemed  to  await  it ;  and  therefore 
the  success  of  the  movement  does  not  make  it  at  all 
an  example  of  what  may  be  wisely  dared  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  accustomed  to  use  common  watch- 
fulness, and  able  to  seize  an  advantage. 

But,  even  without  the  interposition  of  an  enterpris- 
ing foe,  a  march  of  this  kind  might  have  been  brought 
to  ruin  by  any  faltering  or  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies.     As  it  was,  the  march  prospered, 
circum-     When  once  it  had  been  agreed  on  the  Belbec  that  this 
under        vcnturcsomc  movement  should  be  attempted,  and  that 
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the  English  army  should  lead  the  way,  it  resulted  from  CHAP, 
this  arrangement,  and  from  Marshal  St  Amaud's  in-  ^ — . — ' 
creasing  weakness,  that  Lord  Raglan  got  for  forty-  ^le^ead-^ 
eight   hours  the   practical   leadership   of  the  whole  the-^i^es 
Allied   army;    and  the   eflfect  of  the   change  soon  a^^*^® 
showed  itself  in  the   speed   and  the  firmness  with  y^J^^^®" 
which  the  flank   march  was  executed.     As  at  sea,  ^*^^^ 
after  the  10th  of  September  the  illness  of  Marshal  Ra«^- 
St  Amaud  gave  a  great  momentum  to  the  invasion,  effect  re- 
by  placing  the  virtual  guidance  of  the  armada  in  the  from  Qib 
hands  of  Lord  Raglan  during   several  critical  days,  con^itS^ 
so  now,  when,  from  similar  causes,  the  virtual  lead-  p^wer. 
ership  of  the  Anglo-French  army  fell  once  more,  for  a 
time,  to  Lord  Raglan,  it  instantly  felt  the  advantage 
which  results  from  undivided  command. 


IIL 

The  niffht  the  French  lay  on  the  Tchemaya,  Mar-  Cessation 
shal  St  Amaud  ceased  to  hold  his  command.     Natu-  st  Ar- 
rally,  the  policy  of  the  French  Emperor  had  inclined  command. 
him  to  put  the  army,  as  far  as  was  possible,  under  t ween  26th 
oflGicers   concerned    in    the    slaughter  which  placed  sept 
him  on  his  throne ;    and  it  must  be  acknowledged  ^^pj^n^h 
that  in  this  respect  General  Canrobert  was  but  too  Emperor 

■^  with  re- 

well  qualified  by  the  part  which  he  had  had  the  mis-  spe^t  to 
^  ^  the  corn- 

fortune  to  take  in  the  massacre  of  the  Boulevard ;  m^nd  of 

the  army. 

but  it  is  also  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  brilliant  General 
reputation   which   the   General    had    established   in  ^^^^  ^ 
African  warfare,  gave  him  a  more  honourable,  though 
not  more  cogent,  title  to  be  trusted  with  high  com- 
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CHAP.  mand.  To  him  the  French  Emperor  had  secretly  con- 
■ — . — ■  fided  a  donnant  commission  which  was  to  put  him  at 
inwitcom-  the  head  of  the  French  army,  if  any  event  arising  out 
^^^S^  of  sickness  or  war  should  prevent  the  Marshal  from 
newist-  ^^^pi°g  tlis  command.  This  donnant  commission 
f?^  "^  was  to  be  kept  hidden,  it  seems,  from  the  Marshal* 
to  be  con.  Monsieur  St  Amaud  seems  to  have  had  an  instinc- 

CMl«d 

from  a  tive  suspicion  that  sMnething  of  the  kind  had  been 
planned,  but  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with  the 
truth  until  the  13th  of  September,  the  day  next  before 
the  landing.  The  Marshal  had  sent  for  General  Mor- 
ris, the  officer  next  in  seniority,  and  Genera]  Canrobert 
then  thought  it  was  time  to  disclose  the  existence  of 
the  commiaaion.  St  Amaud  had  already  requested 
the  Government  to  appoint  his  successor  as  soon  as 
Sebastopol  should  fall ;  but  it  would  seem  that  his 
discovery  of  the  dormant  commission  tended  rather 
to  increase  than  to  lessen  the  singular  tenacity  with 
which — struggling  always  against  mortal  sickness — 
he  still  clung  to  the  command.  However,  on  the 
26th — the  night  the  French  lay  on  the  Tchemaya 
— ^he  became  so  weak  that  the  attending  physician 
thought  fit  to  make  his  patient's    state  known   to 

*  It  will  be  observed  tliat  in  speaking  of  thia  doim&nt  oonuaifldoa, 
and  of  the  illnesses,  resignation,  Eind  death  of  Wnmhal  St  Anund,  I 
avoid  the  langoage  of  positive  statement ;  and  I  ma^  nay  lliat  for  the 
means  of  making  the  statements  I  do  on  this  particular  subject  I  taa 
mainly  indebted  to  the  work  of  U.  Bazanconrt  T1:rc>iigh  General 
Yusuf  and  M.  Heniy,  who  were  conatantlf  at  the  «ide  of  the  Matahal 
in  his  last  days,  M.  Bazancourt  bad  pecnliaily  good  means  of  knowing 
what  passed,  and  his  account  bean  internal  evidence  of  beiaj;;  accu- 
rate. What  I  Bay,  however,  of  Lord  Ra^^'a  last  visit  to  thi 
ia  drawn  from  Lead  Raglan'a  private  coiretipoitdaiM. 
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Colonel  Trochu,  the  ofl&cer  understood  to  be  entrusted  CHAP, 
by  the  Emperor  with  the  function  of  advising  at  the  >     ^'  .^ 
French  Headquarters.      The  Colonel  then  conceived  interposi- 
it  his  duty  to  act.     Entering  the  Marshal's  tent,  he  cofonei 
strove  to  break  his  purpose  with  all  the  tenderness         ^ 
and  kindly  feeling  which  words  could  express,  but 
ended  by  telling  the  sick  man  that  the  time  had 
come  when,  in  order  to  obtain  the  repose  which  he 
needed,  he  must  have  his  mind  free  from  anxiety. 

For  an  instant  the  Marshal  only  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  Colonel ;   but  then  he  said,  *  Yes,  I  under-  The  com- 

*  stand  you ;  send  for  General  Canrobert :'  and  in  the  Sg^edinto 
next  hour  he  resigned  the  command  into  the  hands  of  of  Genial 
his  preordained  successor.  ^*™^ 

It  seems  that  on  this  night  the  Marshal  had  thrown  The  Mar- 
off  the  cholera,  but  other  ailments  still  caused  him  atthSg 
from  time  to  time  cruel  suffering  alternating  with  *^"- 
periods  of  prostration.     From  the  moment  when  he 
resigned,  he  longed  with  great  intensity  to  be  away 
from  the  Crimea,  but  before  he  embarked  Lord  Eaglan  Lord  Rag- 

IAD  S  lAflli 

went  to  his  bedside  to  bid  him  adieu.     The  Marshal,  visit  to 
at  that  time,  could  only  speak  in  a  whisper,  and  his  shaL 
mind,  as  Lord  Eaglan  thought,  was  wandering.     'I  LoidBaff- 
'  must  say,'  Lord  Raglan  wrote — *  I  must  say  I  deeply  inglt  tiie 

*  regret  him.     Although  he  occasioned  me  many  dif-  M^diai 
'  ficulties  from  time  to  time,  he  never  varied  in  his  ^t^' 
'determination  to  be  upon   good  terms  with  me; 

*  and,  personally,  he  was  all  kindness  to  and  con- 

*  sideration  for  me.*  * 

*  Priyate  letter  from  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  6th 
October  1854. 
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CHAP.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  Lord 
■ — , — ■  Raglan  thus  wrote,  he  had  not  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  despatch  which  Marshal  St 
Amaud  had  thought  fit  to  address  to  the  Emperor  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Alma.*  After  learning  the  con- 
tents of  the  despatch,  Lord  Raglan,  in  very  warm 
terms,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  indignant  re- 
monstrance on  this  subject  which  our  Ambassador,  as 
we  shall  see  by-and-by,  had  made  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment ;t  and  it  will  therefore,  of  course,  be  inferred 
that  his  perusal  of  the  Marshal's  narrative  must  have 
more  or  less  changed  his  opinion  of  the  writer. 
Nature  of       Amoug  the  troubles  to-which  Lord  Raglan  referred 


St  Amaud  Amaud,  there  were  some  which  had  threatened  to 
sioD^^  shake  the  Alliance,  and  others  to  mar  the  campaign  ; 
ijn_  ***  but,  however  much  it  might  be  owing  to  his  own 
peculiar  gifts  that  Lord  Raglan,  in  the  &ce  of  these 
dangers,  was  able  to  ward  off  all  fatal  disagreement 
from  the  camp  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  to  prevent 
the  invasion  &om  collapsing,  it  was  the  generous  qual- 
ity of  the  Marshal's  temper  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  English  General  to  achieve  these  results  without 
leaving  bitterness  in  the  heart  of  his  coUeague. 

Whether  the  feeling  with  which  St  Araaud  was 
regarded  by  the  French  army  sprang  from  the  cireura- 

•  See  port,  vol.  iv. 

f  He  Hpeaks  of  tlie  communication  narrating  llie  remonstrnnce  ani 
the  grounilB  for  resorting  to  it  as  '  perfect ;'  and  considering  how  choice 
Lord  Baglon  was  accustomed  to  be  in  hia  luiguo^i:',  tliia  word  coming    J 
from  him  was  a  strong  one. — Private  letter  from  Laid  J 
vember  1864.    And  teapott,  vol.  iv. 
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stance  of  his  suffering  himself  to  be  interfered  with  CHAP, 
by  the  Emperor,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the  in-  ' — ^-^-^ 
trigues  of  rivals,  or  from  honest  distrust  and  reproba- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  the  Marshal  was  without  due 
ascendancy  in  his  own  camp.  Under  his  command, 
the  French  army  was  never  the  powerful  instrument 
which  the  numbers  and  the  prowess  of  its  components 
seemed  able  to  make  it ;  for  although,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  he  suffered  himself  to  imagine  that  vic- 
tory had  won  him  at  last  the  full  confidence  of  the 
troops,  his  bodily  health  from  that  time  was  hardly 
in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  him  to  try  the  strength 
of  his  wthority. 

It  was  only  in  the  early  days  on  the  Bosphorus  and 
in  Bulgaria  that  the  troubles  St  Amaud  occasioned 
were  of  a  kind  resulting  from  his  ambition  or  en- 
croaching spirit.  From  the  time  when,  during  the 
'  voyage,  the  French  ofiicers  sent  in  their  protest 
against  the  intended  descent  on  the  Crimea,  down 
to  that  when  the  whole  Allied  army  was  turned  aside 
from  its  purpose  by  the  bare  apparition  of  an  earth- 
work descried  by  the  French  on  the  Belbec,  it  was 
never,  I  think,  mere  ill-will  or  perverseness  on  the 
part  of  the  Marshal,  but  always  his  want  of  authority, 
or  else  his  failing  health,  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  enterprise. 

Almost  the  last  of  the  Marshal's  acts  whilst  on  Token  of 
shore  gave  proof  of  that  freedom  from  vindictiveness  shai's 
which  was  spoken  of  in  an  earlier  page  as  one  of  the  SSSiS 
features  of  his  character.     Before  he  embarked,  he  he^i^i^- 
offered  a  present — ^lus  Eussian  carriage  and  horses —  enemy^ 
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CHAP,  to  General  Bosquet^  an  officer,  as  we  know,  of  great 
^ — ,-1-'  repute  and  station  in  the  French  army,  who,  even  at 

that  parting  moment,  was  regarded  by  the  Marshal 

as  his  enemy. 
The  Mar-        Covered  by  a  tricolor  flag,  the  Marshal,  on  the  29th 
ried  oa      of  September,  was  carried  on  board  ship  by  the  seamen 
theBer-     ^^  ^^^  BerthoUct,  and  placed  in  the  cabin  prepared 
thoUet      £^j.  ^^^^     rj^gj,^^  ^Yie  Ahh6  Parat^re,  who  had  been 

Is  attend- 
ed by  a      summoned  to  do  the  part  of  the  Church  to  a  dying 

priesty  and  ,  ,  •^      o 

dies.  Catholic,  was  left  alone  with  the  sufferer ;  but, '  After 
^  some  instants ' — so  runs  the  account — ^  the  Abb^ 
'  came  out,  and  said,  "  The  Marshal  is  ready  to  die 
'  "  a  Christian." '  This  was  in  the  morning.  The 
BerthoUet  put  to  sea.  Marshal  St  Amaud  no  longer 
suffered  from  acute  pain,  but  between  noon  and  sun- 
set  he  died.  In  earlier  volumes  I  recoimted  some  of 
his  actions. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


I. 


When  two  hostile  annies  are  parted  by  only  a  few  c  H  A  P. 
miles  of  ground,  the  plans  adopted  in  the  one  camp  .  ^l^'  . 
must  commonly  have  close  relation  to  what  is  there 
known  of  the  other ;  and  in  such  case,  the  narrative 
of  operations  conducted  by  either  force  must  be  more 
or  less  blended  with  accounts  of  what  its  adversary 
is   doing  or  intending.      But  in   this   campaign  it 
strangely  happened  that,  even  after  their  victory,  the  singuUr 
Allies  could  not  scatter  the  mist  which  had  shrouded  au  inter-^ 
the  enemy's  strength;   and,  except  from  vague   ru-  enoehi 
mours,  and  the  marks  of  a  hastened  retreat  which  they  and  move- 
tracked  all  the  way  to  the  Belbec,  they  knew  nothing  of  tbcT^Ue 
Prince  Mentschikoff's  army,  till,  by  sheer  chance,  our  *™"®®- 
Headquarters  touched  it  on  the  road  by  Mackenzie's 
Farm.     Even  then,  the  sudden  and  incomplete  know- 
ledge thus  flung  upon  the  mind  of  Lord  Raglan  did 
not  bring  him  to  change  his  designs ;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  we  have  been  able  to  follow  the  march  of  the  Effect  of 
Allies  from  the  Alma  to  the  Belbec,  and  from  the  ^stouc- 
Belbec  away  to  the  south  round   the  head  of  the  ^^^"^ 
Sebastopol  bay,  without  being  forced  to  break  in  upon 
VOL.  m.  H 
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CHAP,  that  part   of  the  story  with  accounts  from   Prince 
' — ^-^  Mentschikoff's  camp. 

The  un-         Yet  during  those  seven  days  which  were  passed  by 
to  defend    the  Allies  in  caring  for  their  wounded,  and  in  march- 
^i^'     ing  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  men  faith- 
fill  to  their  Czar  and  their  country,  and  so  endued 
with  courage  as  to  be  able  to  exert  their  whole  power 
of  mind  and  body  under  a  weight  of  disasters  which 
seemed  hardly  short  of  mere  ruin,  were  entering  upon 
a  task  of  great  moment,  and  destined  to  be  famous  in 
history.     Expecting  the  attack  of  a  victorious  host, 
and  abandoned  by  their  own  defeated  army,  an  ad- 
miral with  some  thousands  of  sailors  and  workmen, 
all  guided  by  the  skilled  engineer  whose  achievement 
has  made  him  illustrious,  were  preparing  the  defence 
of  SebastopoL 
The  pre-         A  fair  apprehcnsiou  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict 
knowiSge  which  thosc  bravc  men  undertook   must  be  based 
for^ppre-   upou  somc   acquaintance  with  the   features   of  the 
thena^  gTound,  and  the  resources  available  for  defence, 
conflict.  Towards  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Crimea 

The  road-   there  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  a  breadth  of  from  a 

stead  of 

Sebasto-  thousaud  to  fifteen  hundred  yards,  which  stretches 
in  from  the  west  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  and 
a  half.  This  deep,  narrow  bay  is  the  roadstead  of 
SebastopoL* 

On  the  north  the  roadstead  is  bounded  by  the  slopes 

*  The  Allies  were  much  in  the  custom  of  calling  tlie  bay  or  roadstead 
of  Sebastopol  Hhe  great  harbour,'  or  sometimes  only  'the  haibours' 
but  1  follow  the  more  accurate  language  of  the  Russiaofly  who  OilMl. 
the  great  bay  '  the  roadstead,'  and  the  man-of-wai^s  creek  *  tiie  li>* 
'  of  SebastopoL' 


J 
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and  ledges  on  which  stand  the  forts  and  buildings  CHAP, 
constituting  the  Sevemaya  or  '  North  Side  of  Sebas-  ' — ^-^ 
*  topol ; '  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  of  the  state  state  of 
of  the  land  defences  in  that  quarter  we  spoke  in  an  defences 
earlier  page.     There  was  there  shown  ground  for  be-  North 
lieving  that,  even  so  late  as  the  25th  of  September, 
though  much  had  been  done  since  the  day  of  the  land- 
ing, the  Star  Fort,  the  key  of  the  North  Side,  could 
not  have  been  successfully  defended  against  a  resolute 
attack  by  the  Allies ;  and  on  the  14  th — ^the  day  to 
which  we  are  now  going  to  revert — ^the  Sevemaya  was 
still  less  capable  of  offering  a  formidable  resistance. 

On  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  bay  there  is  a  The  pia- 
high  plateau  or  table-land,  having  much  the  shape  of  the  South 
a  heart  or  Saxon  shield,  with  its  top  towards  the  east  ed  the 
and  its  pointed  end  towards  the  west     This  plateau  ^'"'"• 
is  called  the  Chersonese.*     It  is  much  higher  towards 
the  east  than  towards  the  west.     Along  its  eastern  or 
landward  side,  it  is  abruptly  divided  from  the  plain  by 
an  acclivity  rising  to  a  height  of  from  five  to  about 
seven  hundred  feet,  and  so  extending  from  north  to 
south,  for  a  distance  (in  a  straight  line)  of  about  eight 
miles,  as  to  form  a  continuous  buttress  to  the  plateau. 
This  acclivity,  as  well  as  the  eastermost  crest  of  the 
table-land  or  plateau  at  its  top,  is  called  Mount  Sapounfe. 
The  only  great  break  in  the  steepness  thus  dividing 
the  table-land  of  the  Chersonese  from  the  plain  is  at  the 
point  some  three  miles  from  the  southern  coast,  which 
was  called  the  *  Col  de  Balaclava.'    Along  a  distance, 
in  a  straight  line,  of  about  four  miles,  beginning  from 

*  That  is,  according  to  Gteneial  de  Todlcben's  nomenclature. 
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CHAP,  its  north-easterly  angle  near  the  Inkerman  bridge, 
' — y.^-'  and  going  thence  westerly,  the  plateau  is  washed,  for 
the  first  half-mile,  by  the  Tchemaya,  and  lower  down, 
by  the  waters  of  the  Sebastopol  bay ;  but  the  rest  of 
its  water  boundary  is  the  open  sea.  The  side  of  the 
Chersonese  which  lies  towards  the  north  is  deeply 
jagged  by  creeks  or  bays  throughout  its  whole  length, 
from  the  Inkerman  bridge  on  the  east  to  Cape  Cher- 
sonese on  the  west;  but  on  the  south  and  south- 
western side  of  the  plateau  its  shore-line  has  a  dif- 
ferent character ;  for  a  seaman  coasting  along  it  from 
Cape  Chersonese  to  the  eastward  would  have  on  his 
larboard  side  a  wall  of  rocks  so  unbroken,  that  although 
he  might  land  a  boat  near  the  Monastery  of  St  Gteorge 
he  would  look  in  vain  for  a  sheltering  bay  like  those 
which  abound  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chersonese, 
and  it  could  be  only  after  passing  the  plateau  that  he 
would  be  able  to  find  an  inlet.  The  port  he  would 
then  find  is  Balaclava.  The  length  of  the  plateau, 
from  its  eastermost  side  to  Cape  Chersonese,  is  about 
ten  miles. 

Throughout  its  extent  the  plateau  is  scarred  by 
ravines.  Some  of  these  are  deep  and  *  precipitous. 
They  run,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  direction  from  the 
south-east  to  the  north-west,  and  several  of  them  are 
prolongations  of  the  openings  which  form  the  many 
creeks  and  bays  indenting  the  north  and  north-west 
of  the  plateau. 
The  Man-  Of  thcsc  crccks  there  is  one  which,  stretching  deep 
HaTbour.  in  from  the  roadstead  in  a  direction  from  north  to 
south,  had  become  the  port  of  Sebastopol,  or,  as  the 
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English  used  to  call  it,  the  'Man-of-wax  Harbour/  CHAP. 
In  this  port  mighty  fleets  could  lie  sheltered,  and  its  ' — ^-^ 
waters  were  so  deep  even  home  to  the  shore,  that  the 
seamen  of  line-of-battle  ships  could  pass  from  their 
decks  to  their  barracks  without  taking  to  boat.  It 
was  in  this  harbour,  and  upon  the  ground  on  either 
side  of  it,  that  the  Allies  had  to  seek  their  prey. 

Including  that  eastern  suburb  which  is  called  the  ^^*^^° 
'  Karabel '  faubourg,  Sebastopol  may  be  regarded  as  topoi. 
standing  upon  a  semicircular  tract  of  ground,  sub- 
tended by  the  great  bay  or  roadstead,  and  split  into 
two  segments  by  the  Man-of-war  Harbour,  in  such 
manner  that  the  western  segment  included  Sebastopol 
proper,  with  the  Admiralty,  the  public  buildings,  the 
arsenal,  and  town  ;  whilst  the  eastern  segment — that 
is,  the  Karabel  faubourg  —  contained,  among  other 
buildings,  the  docks,  great  Government  storehouses, 
some  barracks  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  church.  The 
separation  of  the  town  from  its  faubourg  was  ren- 
dered the  more  complete  by  the  steepness  and  depth 
of  the  ravine  which  descended  into  the  heart  of  the 
Man-of-war  Harbour,  for  if  a  man,  being  in  the  town 
of  Sebastopol,  desired  to  go  into  the  faubourg  without 
passing  over  the  water,  he  would  not  only  have  to  go 
down,  and  go  round  by  the  Pdressip  at  the  head  of 
the  Man-of-war  Harbour,  but  would  be  forced  to  as- 
cend the  eastern  side  of  the  ravine  by  a  steep  and 
diflScult  road.  The  configuration  of  land  and  water 
which  thus  split  ofi*  the  faubourg  from  the  main  town 
was  a  great  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  defenders, 
and  was  not  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
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CHAP,  lateral  communications,  for  there  was  another  ravine 

' — .-I-'  which  subdivided  the  town,  and  another  again  which 
cut  the  suburb  in  two.  These  ravines,  as  well  as  the 
ridges  and  knolls  on  which  the  place  stood,  sloped 
down  with  more  or  less  abruptness  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  long  hill  on  which  stood  the  main  part  of  the 
town  is  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it 
descends  with  some  abruptness  towards  the  man-of- 
war  harbour  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  towards  the 
deep  ravine  which  divides  the  main  town  from  its 
outskirts  on  the  west  of  the  Artillery  Bay. 

The  Of  the   streets   in  the  town  two  were  spacious, 

and  in  these  stood  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
place.  The  rest  of  the  streets  were  narrow  and 
impaved. 

The  Naval      The  highest  spot  in  the  town  was  the  one  where 
*  '**^'     stood  the  Naval  Library.     On  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing there  was  an  observatory  which  (designed  as  it 
had  been  for  recreation  rather  than  for  State  purposes) 
men  used  to  call  the  *  belvedere.' 

This  Naval  Library  was  the  place  to  which  officers 
were  accustomed  to  go  when  they  sought  to  meet  one 
another ;  and  thence  it  was  that  one  of  the  most 
momentous  changes  in  the  progress  of  the  strife  was 
destined  to  be  first  descried. 

In  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  invasion 
the  numbers  collected  within  the  town  and  its  suburbs 

Popuia-      had  been  in  general  about  42,000,  but  35,000  of  these 

piw^     *  belonged  to  the  fleet  or  the  army. 

When  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  in  1828,  warned  his 
Government  against  the  eventuality  of  an  attack  upon 
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Sebastopol  by  an  English  fleet,*  his  words,  it  would  CHAP, 
seem,  were  not  written  in  vain ;  and  during  the  years  ' — ^-^ 
which  followed,  the  works  judged  to  be  needed  for  the 
seaward  defence  of  Sebastopol  were  carried  on  upon  The  sea 

_       defences. 

a  vast  scale.  The  result  was,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  the  portals,  both  north  and  south,  of  the  great 
bay  or  roadstead,  and  both  its  shores  within,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  two  miles,  were  studded  with  for- 
tified works.  Of  these,  some,  indeed,  were  only  great 
earthworks,  but  others,  and  those  the  chief  ones,  were 
huge  casemated  forts,  having  stone-work  revetments. 
These  sea-forts  and  batteries,  were :  on  the  north 
side,  Fort  Constantino  and  Fort  Michael,  both  stone- 
works; the  work  called  *  Number  Four,'  the  'Twelve 
Apostles,' t  and  Taris;'  and,  on  the  south  side,  the  Qua- 
rantine Sea-fort,  |  Fort  Alexander  (a  stone-work),  the 
Artillery  Fort,§  Fort  Nicholas,  and  Fort  Paul  (both 
stone -works) ;  and,  lastly,  the  Sviatoslaw  Battery. 
Three  of  these,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Paris,  and 
the  Sviatoslaw  Battery,  were  constructed  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1854.  It  was  to  cover  Fort 
Constantine  on  its  landward  side,  and  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  ships  from  approaching  the  shore,  that,  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  VolokhoflF  Tower  (sur- 
named  by  our  people  the  *  Wasp '),  and  the  *  Kartas- 

*  See  antej  voL  ii  p.  71  in  4th  edition. 

t  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  man-of-war  of  the  eame  name. 
The  earthwork  was  named  after  the  ship. 

X  CaUed  by  the  Russians  the  '  Number  Ten.* 

§  The  Fort  thus  caUed  by  the  Allies  included  that  front  towards  the 
roadstead  which  the  Russians  called  the  '  Number  Eight  Battery '  and 
also  the  Work  for  landward  defence  which  the  Russians  caUed  the 
'  Number  Seven  Bastion.* 
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CHAP.  '  chewsky/  or  *  Telegraph'  Battery,  were  erected  on  the 
' — .r-^  high  ground  between  the  Star  Fort  and  the  open  sea. 
In  all  these  sea-forts  and  batteries,  without  including 
that  Star  Fort  of  which  we  heretofore  spoke,  there 
were  mounted,  at  the  time  of  the  landing,  611  guns, 
for  the  most  part  of  heavy  calibre.* 
The  fleet.  The  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  harbour  or  in 
the  roadstead,  consisted  of  14  line-of-battle  ships,  7 
frigates,  1  corvette,  2  brigs,  and  11  war-steamers,  be- 
sides some  smaller  vessels.  It  carried  1908  guns,  and 
was  manned  by  18,500  seamen.  Of  course,  this  naval 
force  could  be  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  take  part 
with  the  sea-forts  and  batteries  in  repelling  from  the 
first  the  incursion  of  a  fleet,  or  else  in  preparing  a  re- 
ception for  such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  might  break 
into  the  mouth  of  the  roadstead  despite  all  the  power 
of  the  forts. 

It  was  not  the  fate  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  to  prove 
its  worth  by  engaging  in  any  sea-fight  with  the  ships 
of  the  Western  Powers ;  but  from  the  ceaseless  pains 
which,  since  the  last  war,  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
fleet  strong — ^from  the  love  and  reverence  with  which 
the  seamen  clung  to  the  memory  of  the  commander 
who  had  been  foremost  in  laboming  to  this  endt — 
from  the  sailor-like  spirit  and  the  evident  love  of  the 
sea  service  which  had  been  engendered — from  the  faith 
the  sailors  had  in  the  power  of  their  fleet — and,  above 
all,  from  the  courage  with  which  Komilofi*  and  his 

♦  *  Mat^rianx  pour  servir,'  &c.    Todleben,  I  think,  gives  610  as  the 
number.    For  the  details  of  the  armament,  see  table  in  the  Appendix, 
t  Admiral  Lazareff. 
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seamen,  when  forced  to  take  to  the  land,  stood  fast  to  CHAP, 
the  defence  of  a  place  which  Prince  Mentschikoff  and  ' — ^-^ 
his  army  had  abandoned, — ^there  is  ground  to  infer 
that,  whatever  may  still  have  been  wanting  to  fit  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  for  great  encounters  at  sea,  it  would 
not  have  been  wanting  to  itself  in  the  less  complex 
duty  of  fighting  to  extremity  in  the  roadstead. 

Across  the  roadstead,   at  some  distance  from  its  Thepre- 
entrance,  there  was  a  boom.     Before  the  day  of  the  cacyofthe 
Alma  (when  alarm  brought  about  the  resort  to  a  new  and  the 
and  mournful  expedient),  it  was  believed  by  the  Eus-  tSde-' 
sians  that  these  defences  alone  were  fully  enough  to  the^road- 
make  the  roadstead  secure  against  an  attack  from  the  * 
sea ;  and  after  the  sinking  of  the  ships  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  the  Allies  acquiesced  in  this  judgment, 
abstaining  throughout  the  war  from  any  attempt  to 
break  in  with  their  fleets.      So  it  resulted  that  both  The  extent 
the  north  side  of  the  place  and  the  whole  of  Sebas-  the  safety 
topol  itself,  including  the  Karabel  suburb,  were  safe  ^stead 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Allies  in  every  part  front-  awure  the 
ing  the  roadstead  or  the  man-of-war  harbour.     Nor  Se^^wn. 
were  even  these  all   the  advantages  which  the  de- 
fenders of  Sebastopol  drew  from  their  hold  of  the 
roadstead   and  its   creeks;    for,  on   its  eastern  side, 
the  Karabel  suburb  was  so  bounded  by  the  Careening 
Bay,  and  the  deep  ravine  at  its  head,  that,  in  that 
quarter  also,  the  dominion  of  the  water  by  the  Eus- 
sians  was  an  obstacle  to  any  attack.     Thus  relieved 
from  apprehension  of  attack  from  the  side  of  the 
water,  the  garrison  would  be  enabled  to  bring  almost 
their  whole  strength  to  bear  upon  the  land  defences. 
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CHAP.       Of  such  of  those  land  defences  as  covered  the  north 

VII. 
' — ^-^  of  Sebastopol  jfrom  attack  on  the  side  of  the  Belbec  we 

have  already  spoken;*  and  what  we   now  have  to 
observe  is  the  strength  of  the  ground  which  hemmed 
in  on  the  landward  side  not  only  the  town  of  Sebas- 
topol but  also  its  Karabel  faubourg. 
Nature  of       On  the  wcstem  side  of  the  town   of  Sebastopol 
on&e       there  was  a  wide  and  deep  ravine,  running  parallel 
of  Sebas-    with  the  boundary  of  the  place,  which  could  not  but 
^  be  a  grave  obstacle  to  besiegers  ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 

the  configuration  of  the  ground  was  of  such  a  kind 
that  works  on  a  moderate  scale  might  suflBce  to  pre- 
vent an  enemy  from  choosing,  in  that  direction,  his 
point  of  attack.  It  was  towards  the  south  and  south- 
east that  the  defenders  of  the  place  were  least  helped 
by  nature.  Even  in  those  quarters,  however,  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground  was  in  some  respects  favour- 
able to  the  defence :  for  the  ravines  descended  into  the 
place  in  a  way  which  laid  them  open  to  the  fire  of  the 
garrison,  especially  to  fire  from  the  ships ;  and  every 
one  of  the  intervening  ridges  along  which  the  assail- 
ants could  best  come  to  push  their  attacks  was  so 
formed  by  nature  as  to  offer  to  the  defenders  of  the 
place  an  advantageous  position  for  the  erection  of  a 
fortified  Work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  place  was  commanded  by 
the  ground  which  would  be  under  the  dominion  of 
besiegers  established  on  the  Chersonese.  Then  also 
the  length  of  the  semicircular  line  which  had  to  be 
defended  throughout  was  as  much  as  four  miles ;  and 

♦  AnUf  chap.  iv. 
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finally,  it  must  be  understood  that  of  the  defensive  CHAP, 
posts  which  might  be  most  advantageously  established  ' — , — ' 
along  this  extended  line,  there  were  three,  at  the  least, 
so  circumstanced  that  the  loss  of  any  one  of  them 
would  be  likely  to  carry  with  it  the  fall  of  the  place.  * 
There  existed  other  sources  of  embarrassment 
which  however — though  not  in  an  equal  degree — 
were  common  to  the  attack  and  the  defence.  Be- 
sieged and  besiegers  alike  were  sure  to  be  put  to 
great  stress  by  the  depth  of  the  ravines,  which  would 
more  or  less  split  their  strength  by  hampering  all 
lateral  movements ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  conflict 
taking  a  form  which  should  make  it  depend  much 
on  earthworks,  both  the  garrison  and  their  assailants 
would  have  to  encounter  the  difficulty  of  trying  to 
gain  cover  firom  ground  which  was  simply  hard  rock, 
coated  over,  where  coated  at  all,  with  a  very  thin 
layer  of  clay. 

II. 

With  the  exception  of  an  adjunct t  to  one  of  the  Absence 
sea-forts  which  faced  in  part  along  shore,  the  whole  defences 

*  The  positions  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Malakoff,  the  Redan, 
and  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.  Todleben  even  says  that  the  loss  of  the 
'  Central,'  or  of  the  '  Land  Quarantine'  Bastion,  called  by  the  Rus- 
sians '  Number  Six,'  would  also  have  been  fatal 

t  This  was  an  adjunct  to  the  work  which  the  Allies  called  the  Artil- 
lery Fort,  and  for  the  Russian  names  of  which  see  the  last  footnote, 
p.  119,  ante.  The  adjunct  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  secure  the 
flank  of  the  sea-fort  called  by  the  Russians  '  Number  Eight'  with  which 
it  was  connected ;  but  as  the  work  has  been  counted  amongst  the  land 
fortifications,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  speak  of  the  adjunct  mentioned 
in  the  text  as  an  exception  to  the  statement  there  made. 
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CHAP,  line  of  landward  defences  traced  out  in  the  year 

VII.  . 

' — .-^  1834  had  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  condition 

South  Side  of  a  mere  project  down  to  the  autumn  of  1853,  and 

autumn      Certainly  on  its  south  side,  at  that  time,  the  place  lay 

of  1853.      quite  open ;  but  after  the  rupture  of  friendly  relations 

with  the  Western  Powers,  which  followed  upon  the  ac- 

Works       tion  of  Sinope,  some  works  were  begun  upon  a  part  of 

ed  after      the  projected  line  of  defence.    At  first,  however,  it  was 

ture7<5.     only  against  the  eventuality  of  a  sudden  landing  in 

acti^^of  ^  one  of  the  neighbouring  bays,  and  an  incursion  thence 

'  *"°^*      into  the  town,  that  the  engineers  were  apparently  ply- 

log  their  task ;  for  m  entfrprise  of  that  kind,  under- 

taken  as  a  measure  merely  auxiliary  to  an  attack  from 

the  sea,  was  the  utmost  in  the  way  of  a  land  attack 

that  Prince  Mentschikoff,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  had 

hitherto  believed  to  be  at  all  probable.*    So,  although 

state  of      in  the  beginning  of  February  1854  the  works  planned 

these 

works  on    for  the  defcncc  of  the  west  side  of  the  town  had  been 

February    bcguu,  the  wholc  of  the  Karabcl  suburb,  and  even 

the  approach  from  the  south  leading  into  the  heart  of 

the  place,  remained  untouched  by  the  spade,  t    After 

that  period,  however,  some  works  sprang  up ;  and  on 

state  of      the  day  when  the  Allies  effected  their  landing,  the 

fences  at     State  of  the  land  defences  was  as  follows :   So  much 

of  the™^     of  the  project  of  1834  as  had  for  its  immediate  object 

iSh^ept.   ^^^  defence  of  Sebastopol  proper  had  been  almost  car- 

^^^'         ried  into  effect ;  for  at  intervals  along  a  curved  line 

beginning  from  the  Artillery  Fort  and  ending  at  the 

♦  Todleben,  vol.  L  p.  121. 

t  The  approach  which  was  afterwards  barred  by  the  Flagstafif  Bas- 
tion. 


24*   ^ril,  1863. 
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ground  overhanging  the  head  of  the  man-of-war  har-  CHAP, 
hour,  there  now  stood  this  chain  of  works  :  the  Artil- 
lery Fort,  the  Land  Quarantine  Bastion,*  the  Central 
Bastion,  the  Schwartz  Eedoubt,  and  the  Flagstaff  Baa- 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  the  Central  Bastion,  which 
was  still  in  course  of  construction,  these  works  had 
reached  their  completion,  and  were  connected  with 
one  another  by  a  naked,  loopholed  wall,  which  passed 
with  but  little  interruption  along  the  whole  of  the 
curved  line  from  the  Artillery  Fort  to  the  head  of  the 
man-of-war  harbour.  Besides  these  works,  the  isolated 
sea-fort  near  Quarantine  Bay,  which  we  call  the  Quar- 
antine Sea-fort,  and  also  the  Artillery  Fort,  had  been 
so  closed  at  their  gorges  by  earthworks  as  to  be  turned 
into  redoubts,  now  defended  on  the  land  side  as  well 
as  on  the  side  of  the  water. 

In  the  Karabel  suburb,  less  had  been  done ;  but 
there  also,  along  a  curved  line  extending  from  the 
head  of  the  man-of-war  harbour  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Careening  Bay,  there  were  already  the  Redan,  the 
Malakoff  Tower,  the  Little  Redan,  and,  finally,  a 
single-faced  battery  for  four  guns  in  connection  with 
the  stone  building,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which 
stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Careening  Bay,  and 
was  made  to  serve  as  a  cazem  or  defensible  bar- 
rack. The  works  thus  defending  the  Karabel  faubourg 
were  not  as  yet  connected  by  any  intermediate  en- 

*  The  same  work  as  that  which  the  Rnssians  called  the  '  Number 
'  Six'  Bastion.  I  call  the  work  the  Land  Quarantine  Bastion  from  a 
fear  that  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  confound  it  with  the  sea-fort 
near  Quarantine  Bay,  which  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  caU 
the  Quarantine  Fart. 
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CHAP,  trenchment ;  and  the  Malakoflf,  afterwards  so  formid- 

VII 
' — ^-l-/  able,  was  only  at  this  time  a  naked,  horseshoe-shaped 

tower,  having  five  guns  on  the  top,  but  without  the 

glacis  and  the  outworks  which  were  soon  to  rise  fold- 

The  arma-  ing  arouud  it.     It  seems  that  the  tower  was  built  at 

the  works,  the  expense  of  the  Sebastopol  traders.     At  this  time, 

the  number  of  guns  in  battery  for  the  defence  of  the 

south  side  of  Sebastopol  on  its  land  side  amounted 

to  151.     Of  these,  128  pieces  were  applied  to  the 

defence  of  Sebastopol  proper,  and  only  23  to  that  of 

the  Karabel  suburb. 


III. 

stren^h         Supposiug  General  de  Todleben's  history  to  be  free 

and  di8-  .       ^  i-.  •■  i       #•    i 

position      on  this  poiut  from  all  error,  the  strength  of  the  Czar  in 
Ruaaian      the  Crimea,  on  the  day  when  the  great  armada  of  the 
the  Crimea  Allies  was  sccu  to  be  approaching  the  coast,  may  be 
of  the  ""^  taken  to  stand  as  foUows :   The  land  forces  then  oc- 
°^*      cupying  the  peninsula  were  54,000  strong.*     Of  this 
force,  some  small  portions,  consisting,  it  would  seem, 
of  about  1000  men,  were  local  troops;  and  another 
portion,  to  the  number  of  2700,  was  a  body  of  artil- 
lerymen permanently  stationed  at  the  batteries  of  the 
coast  defences ;  but  the  rest,  amounting  in  numbers 

♦  54,208,  thus  made  up : — 

Strength  of  the  army  (Todleben,  p.  140),      .        .        51,500 
Artillery  appropriated  to  the  coast  defences  (ib.  p.  110),  2,708 

54,208 
I  include  the  artilleiymen  appropriated  to  the  coast  defences,  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  on  the  ground ;  but  as  they  remained,  it 
seems,  constantly  at  their  batteries,  it  may  be  considered  that  tiMj  were 
kept  in  check  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies. 
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to  more  than  50,500,  were  troops  belonging  to  what  C  HAP. 
the  Eussians  call  their  '  active  army,'  and  were  avail- 
able for  operations  in  the  field  wherever  their  services 
might  be  needed.  Of  these  Prince  Mentschikoff  had 
under  his  immediate  personal  command  a  force  of 
38,500  men.*  These  lay  posted  partly  in  Sebastopol 
and  partly  at  other  places,  but  all  were  so  nearly  in 
hand  as  to  be  capable  of  being  assembled  in  time  for 
the  battle.  The  rest  of  the  regular  land  forces  in 
the  Crimea  amoimted  in  number  to  about  1 2,000,  t 
and  were  stationed  under  the  command  of  General 
EJiomoutoflf  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  but  even  these  most  distant  troops  were  not  so 
far  beyond  reach  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  call  them 
in  to  headquarters  before  the  critical  moment.  J 

Besides  these  bodies  of  men,  which  were  all  in  strict- 
ness land  forces,  there  were  some  bodies  of  marines, 
which  at  this  time  had  been  stationed  in  a  permanent 
way,  partly  at  the  several  sections  into  which  the 
land  defences  had  been  divided,  and  partly  in  furnish- 
ing guards  for  the  Admiralty  and  the  hospital.  These 
stationed  marines  were  not  men  withdrawn  from  any 
of  the  ships  in  the  roadstead.  They  amounted  in 
nimiber  to  2600.§  There  were,  besides,  four  'landing 
'  battalions,'  amounting  in  nimiber  to  1800  men,  which 
were  posted  along  the  lines  of  defence.  These  '  land- 
'  ing  battalions '  were  marines  withdrawn  from  the 

*  38,597.— Todleben,  p.  140.  t  Ibid. 

X  This  was  proved  by  tbe  forced  march  of  the  Moscow  Regiment, 
which,  having  been  ordered  up  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Allies 
on  the  coast,  was  on  the  field  of  the  Alma  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

§  2666.— Todleben,  p.  141-43. 
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CHAP,  fleet,  and  efficiently  organised  for  land  Bervice,  In- 
' — ^-^-^  eluding  these,  it  may  be  said  that,  independently  of 
the  army  and  of  the  local  companies,  and  indepen- 
dently, also,  of  the  men  appropriated  to  the  coast 
defences,  and  without  counting  any  of  the  naval  forces 
remaining  on  board  ship,  there  was  a  body  of  upwards 
of  4000  men*  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  hold- 
ing the  land  defences,  and  guarding  the  Admiralty 
and  the  hospital. 

The  seamen  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  lying  in  the 
roadstead  or  in  the  harbour  numbered,  as  we  have 
Prince  seen,  18,500  men.  Prince  MentschikoflF,  as  High  Ad- 
koflTs  miral,  was  in  command  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  the 
command,  army;  and  this,  his  double  authority,  may  help  to 
Causes  of    account  for  the  exceeding  ease  and   readiness  with 

theiacU-  ,  ^ 

ity  with     which,  in  the  progress  of  the  siege,  the  crews  of  the 
the  crews    ships,  ouc  after  another,  were  turned  into  good  battal- 

of  the  ...  . 

ships  were  ions ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  some  of  the  arrange- 

into  use      mcuts  pcculiar  to  the  Russian  navy  were  conducing 

service,      in  the  Same  direction.     The  Russian  seaman  (whose 

home  is  partly  on  shore  and  in  barracks)  has  always 

been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  the  discipline  and 

instruction  received  by  the  land  forces. 

TheAdmi-       In  the  abscucc  of  the  Prince,  Vice- Admiral  Komi- 

Smmand'  loff",  the  chicf  of  the  stafi"  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  was  the 

topoi  in      first  ill  authority  over  the  naval  forces  in  the  road- 

sence^of     stcad  and  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol.     The  fleet  was 

Mentojhi-  divided  into  two  squadrons,  of  which  one  was  com- 

^^^'         manded  by  Korniloff",  and  the  other  by  Vice- Admiral 

*  4466  including  the  gunners,  or  4048  without  them. — ^Todleben, 
p.  143. 
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NachimoflF,  the  officer  whose  squadron  had  destroyed  CHAP, 
the  Turkish  ships  at  Sinope.  ' — ^-1-^ 

From  the  time  when  Sebastopol  was  chosen  as  a  The  num- 
military  harbour,  great  works,  such  as  docks  and  forts,  workmen 
had  been  almost  constantly  in  course  of  construction ;  for  the  ^ 
and  it  seems  that  the  numbers  of  workmen  whose  ser-  *^"^'°""''- 
vices  could  be  obtained  for  the  defence  of  the  place 
amounted  to  5000.     Including   these  (and  as  they  Force 
were  obedient  to  military  discipline,  and  were  even  of  Prmce 
more  worth  than  soldiers  for  the  works  which  would  koff  h^ 
have  to  be  raised,  it  seems  fitting  to  do  so),  the  force  Crimea  at 
which  Prince  MentschikoflF  had  in  the  Crimea  at  the  ^^'\^^'' 
time  of  the  landing  was  76,000  men.*  ^*^^e- 

Sebastopol,  as  might  be  expected,  was  rich  in  war-  Abund- 

.  ance  of 

like  stores.  Thousands  of  guns  of  heavy  calibre  were  warUke 
contained  in  the  arsenal ;  but  it  is  stated  that,  either 
because  of  the  age  and  make  of  some  of  this  ord- 
nance, or  else  for  want  of  the  corresponding  ammu- 
nition, a  chief  portion  of  these  pieces  were  useless; 
and  there  is  no  need  to  push  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
because,  in  the  event  which  happened,  the  whole 
resources  of  the  fleet  became  available  for  the  land 
defences ;  and  not  only  all  the  ships*  guns — some  1 900  Vast 

,  ,         T  .   .  .,         .  .,       amount  of 

m  number — not  only  the  ammumtion,  the  iron,  the  materials 
timbers,  the  cordage,  the  spars,  the  tanks,  the  canvas  chanicai 

♦  76,375,  thus  made  up : — 

The  army,      .....  51,500 

Local  companies,       ....  1,000 

Stationed  marines,                 .                         .  2,666 

Seamen  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,          .            .  18,501 

Artillerymen  appropriated  to  the  coast  defences,  2,708 

76,376 

VOL.  m.  I 
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CHAP. 
VII. 

appliances 
which  be. 
came 
available 
for  the 
defence. 


Ammiini. 
tion. 


— all,  in  short,  that  a  great  fleet  could  need,  with  vast 
quantities  of  stone  already  detached  from  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks, — but  also  the  cranes,  the  gins,  the 
engines  of  all  kinds  by  which  man  enforces  his  domin- 
ion over  things  of  huge  bulk  and  weight,  and  all  the 
machinery,  implements,  and  materials  which  had  been 
in  use  either  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  dock- 
yards, or  for  quarrying  and  carrying  on  great  works 

— all  these  things  were  not  only  at  the  disposal  of  the 
defenders,  but  close  by,  and  most  apt  to  the  hands  of  ^ 
the  men, — some  26,000  in  number,* — who  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  wield  them. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  vast  resources,  which 
General  de  Todleben  speaks  of  as  almost  inex- 
haustible, there  was  a  comparative  scantiness  in  the 
supply  of  engineering  tools;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  want  existed  to  a  degree  which  pre- 
vented it  from  being  effectually  met  by  the  meas- 
ures which  were  taken  for  the  purpose,  or  that,  for 
want  of  the  requisite  implements,  any  work  was 
even  delayed.  Indeed,  the  order  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  factories  for  fresh  and  abundant  supplies 
shows,  in  passing,  the  variety  and  the  greatness 
of  the  mechanic  resources  to  which  the  defenders 
could  look. 

For  all  the  early  necessities  of  the  defence  there  was 


♦  Seamen, 
Stationed  marines, 
Workmen, 


18,601 
2,666 
5,000 


26,167 
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a  vast  abundance  of  ammunition ;  *  and  it  being  im-  CHAP. 

VII 

possible  for  the  Allies  to  invest  the  place,  fresh  sup-  ^ — ^-^ 

plies  could  be  always  poured  in.  We  may  therefore 
evade  that  task  of  inquiring  as  to  the  quantity  of  am- 
munition in  store  which  might  be  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  condition  of  a  city  which  was  really 
beleaguered,  and  the  same  reason  dispenses  with  the 
necessity  of  any  detailed  statement  with  respect  to  the 
supply  of  food  in  Sebastopol ;  but  it  may  be  worth  store  of 
while  to  say  that,  in  the  matter  of  bread,  the  fleet  was  P"*^^®*^* 
provisioned  for  seven  months,  and  the  army  for  four 
and  a  half. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  isth  Sept. 
13th  of  September,  men  using  their  glasses  at  Sebas-  da  seen 
topol  were  able  to  see  on  the  horizon  two  line-of-  bastopoi. 
battle  ships,  and,  behind  them,  a  darkness  of  such 
a  kind  that  it  could  hardly  be  anything  else  than 
the   smoke   of   a  great   fleet   of  steamers.      About 
noon,  the  telegraph  from   Loukoul   announced  that 
a  fleet  visible  to  the  N.W.  was  drawn  up  in  three 
columns,  and  was  standing  E.N.E.     By  intelligence 
sent  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Tarkan,  Prince 
Mentschikoff"  also  learnt  that  seventy  vessels  had 
there  been  seen,  and  it  now  appeared  sure  that  the 
Allies  had  troops  on  board,  and  had  come  with  in- 
tent to  land. 

Prince   Mentschikoff  lost  no   time  in  giving  the 

*  The  almost  reckless  way  in  which  the  Russians  used  to  squander 
their  ammunition  at  the  early  period  of  the  siege,  is  proof  that  at  that 
time  they  could  have  had  no  apprehension  of  the  possibility  of  finding  it 
run  short  In  Todleben  there  wiU  be  found  minute  and  ample  details  on 
the  subject. 
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CHAP,  orders  which  were  to   assemble   his  army   on   the 
— .-1-^  heights  of  the  Ahna.     He  stopped  all  the  works  at 
thereupcm  ^^^  P^rt  of  Sebastopol  which  were  uncoimected  with 
taken.       ^j^^  strengthening  of  the  place,  giving  orders  that  the 
men  should  be  employed  at  the  defences.      He  di- 
rected that  the  men  should  be  mustered  at  the  bat- 
teries, that  they  should  be  practised  at  the  guns,  and 
that  all  should  be  held  ready  for  action. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  fleet  should  prepare  to 
make  sail ;  but  on  this  day  it  blew  firom  N.  to  N.E. 
in  the  bay,  and  apparently  N.W.  in  the  offing,  and 
these  winds  were  adverse  to  any  project  for  sailing 
out  to  attack  the  armada. 

From  time  to  time  the  increasing  numbers  of  the 
approaching  ships  were  announced ;  and  at  half-past 
eight  in  the  evening  the  telegraph  said,  and  said  truly, 

*  The  enemy's  fleet  is  casting  anchor.' 

14th  Sept.       The  next  day  was  calm  ;  and  Sebastopol  knew  that, 

Sebastopol 

knew  that  without  encountering  hindrance,  the  Allies  were  land- 
tlp^^  ing  their  troops.  The  Russians  were  men  so  consti- 
going  on.  ^^^^  as  to  be  able  to  derive  a  faint  pleasure  firom  the 
mere  date  of  the  event,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  to 
Coincid-     fouud   upon   the   coincidence   a   happy  augury;    for 

ence  of  .  .  /»  . 

date  ob-     they  cvcr  had  thought  with  pride  of  the  war  which 

served  bv 

the  Rus-     they  are  accustomed  to  call  '  the  war  of  the  twenty 

*  nations,'  and  the  14  th  of  September  was  the  anni- 
versary of  Napoleon's  entry  into  Moscow.  In  the 
roadstead  of  Sebastopol,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Man-of-war  Harbour,  the  two  squadrons  of  the  Black 
Sea  were  ranged  in  the  order  deemed  best  for  sailing 
to  meet  the  enemy. 


Bians. 
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The  adverse  vrinds  had  been  followed  by  calm;  CHAP, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  continuance  > — .-^ 


of  that  yearning  to  venture  a  naval  attack  which  ; 
seems  to  have  been  felt  the  day  before.    The  Russian  ^o^^f*""' 
fleet  was  so  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  Allies  »*tM'''ns 
in  many  respects,  but  especially  in  point  of  steam-  """^ 
power,  that,  unless  it  should  chance  to  succeed,  any 
attempt  of  the  kind  woiild  be  liable  to  be  condemned 
for  its  rashness.     It  is  probable  that  upon  this  subject 
the  orders  of  Prince  Mentschikoff  were  peremptory. 
At  all  events,  there  was  no  thought,  it  would  seem, 
on   this   day,    of  undertaking  to   disturb   the    busy 
scene  in  Kalamita  Bay  by  breaking  into  the  midst 
of  the  flotilla  whilst  the  French   and   the  English 
were  landing. 

There  was  now  withdrawn  &om  some  of  the  ships  Further 
a  number  of  men  sufBcing  to  add  four  more  bat-  dnwal 
talions   to   the    strength   of  the    mariners    already  hnm*5ie 
turned  into  soldiers ;  and  a  day  or  two  later,  heavy  i^^  ^. 
guns,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  were  taken  out  of  "**' 
the  men-of-war,  and  brought  into  use  for  the  land 
defences. 

All  this  time,  the  flve  thousand  workmen  at  t^e  Promt 
command  of  Prince   Mentschikofi"  were  busily  em-  works  (or 
ployed,  and  the  works  on  the  North  Side  especially  defenoM. 
were  pushed  on  with  ceaseless  energy;  but  it  was 
lot  until  after  a  week  horn  the  landing  that  these 

lached  their  completion.      On  the  South  Side,  nwiuta 
defenders  were  busied  with  a  field-work  con-  woA» 
'■  *^e  Flagstafi"  and  the  Central  Bastions,  but  ^  Hapt 
'^ard  to  the  progress  thus  making  at  a 


were  j 
^Miot  ut 
HWoa 
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CHAP,  single  point,  the  land  defences  continued  to  be,  for 

' — ^.^-z  some  time,  in  the  state  already  described. 

i>M*ribn-        When  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  established  him- 

tion  of 

authority    self  on  the  Alma,  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  the 

topoi  after  North  Side  to  Rear- Admiral  Istomin,  and  the  defence 

Sept         of  the  South  Side  to  Rear-Admiral  Panfiloff,  at  the 

same  time  enjoining  these  seamen  to  apply  to  Lieu- 

tenant-General  Moller,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

land  forces   at  Sebastopol,  for  special   instructions. 

Prince  Mentschikoff  also  directed  that,  in  the  absence 

of  Vice- Admiral  Komiloff,  the  command  of  the  fleet, 

and  any  troops  on  board  it,  should  be  assumed  by 

Vice-Admiral  Nachimoff,  the  senior  officer  in   the 

roadstead. 

PerfectiDg      Means  were  taken  for  perfecting  the  telegraphic 

means  of    communication  between  Sebastopol  and  the  coverins: 

telegra-  ^  ^ 

phic  com-   army. 


muDica- 


tion  be-  When  Prince  Mentschikoff^s  orders  for  assembling 

Sebastopol  his  trooDs  ou  the  Alma  had  been  carried  into  effect, 
army  on  the  Only  portiou  of  the  *  active '  Eussian  army  then 
strencuT  ^^^  ^*  Sebastopol  was  a  body  of  four  militia  battal- 
of  the        ions.      The  rest  of  the  combatants  who   helped  to 

forces  left  ^ 

at  Sebas-  form  the  garrison  were  the  gunners  attached  to  the 
when        batteries  of  the  coast  defences,  the  local  companies 

Mentschi-  .  -■• 

koffhad     belonging  to  Sebastopol,  the  2600  stationed  marines, 

completed  x#»  ti      t 

the  with-    and  the  18,500  seamen.     If,  to  all  these  forces,  there 

tlrawal  of 

all  the       be  added  the  5000  workmen,  it  would  result  that 

ordered      whcu  Priucc  Mcutschikoff  had  advanced  to  the  heights 

him^on      ou  the  Alma  with  the  whole  of  the  forces  which  there 

afterwards  encountered  the  enemy,  the  number  of  men 

stiU  forming  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  or  aiding  it 
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in  its  labours,  amounted  to  some  32,000.*     Of  these,  CHAP. 

VIL 
however,  there  were  none,  except  the  gunners  at  the 

coast  defences  and  the  3000  militiamen,  who  could 

be  said  to  form  part  of  the  army. 

*  Without  reckoning  the  local  companies  belonging  to  Sebastopol, 
and  which,  appearing  to  be  nine  in  niimber  (see  Todleben,  p.  139), 
were  probably  1000  strong,  the  exact  number  would  be  31,875 — thus 
made  up : — 

Four  militia  battalions,       .  .  .        3,000 


Gunners  at  the  coast  batteries, 
Stationed  marines,  . 
Seamen  of  the  fleet, 
Workmen,   . 


2,708 

2,666 

18,501 

6,000 


31,876 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


I. 


CHAP.  Such  was  the  condition  of  things  at  Sebastopol  when, 

' — ^— ^  on  the  20  th  of  September,  the  telegraph  announced 

^^e^  to  the  garrison  that  the  Allies  were  advancing  to 

AiiMu        assail   Prince   Mentschikoff  in  his  position   on   the 

Alma  heights.      At   half -past    one,   the   cannonade 

which  marked  the  opening  of  the  battle  was  heard  in 

the  town,  and  at  two  there  came  from  the  telegraph 

at  Cape  Loukoul  a  message,  destined  to  be  its  last, — 

*  The   army  is  engaged  with  the  enemy.'     Already 

Komiioffs  Komiloff  was  on  horseback,  and  riding,  with  Colonel 

TodieiJen    ^c  Todlcbcn,  towards  the  sound  of  the  guns.*   We  shall 

thrftew     see  by-and-by  that,  from  a  distance  of  3000  miles,  the 

care  and  the  sagacity  of  a  news-dealing  company  on 

the  banks  of  the  Thames  had  enabled  it  to  point  out 

the  day  as  well  as  the  place  of  the  expected  encounter ; 

and  it  might  be  thought  that,  since  Komiloff  was 

within  cannon-sound  of  the  Allied  camp,  and  in  hourly 

♦  Without  distinguishing  from  others  those  facts  which  I  owe  to  per- 
sonal communications  from  General  de  Todleben,  I  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge generaUy  the  immeasurable  advantage  which  I  have  derived 
from  the  repeated,  lengthened,  and  most  interesting  conversations 
with  which  the  General  honoiired  me. 


of  battle. 
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communication  with  Prince  Mentschikoff,  he  would  CHAP, 
hardly  need  prophecy  to  prepare  him  for  the  20th  of 
September.  Yet,  in  speaking  of  the  reasons  which 
made  him  believe  that  this  20th  of  September  would 
prove  to  be  the  fated  day,  he  gives  the  first  place  to 
the  predictions  of  an  authority — in  his  eyes  apparently 
a  kind  of  periodical  apocalypse — which  he  calls  the 

*  Athenian  Calendar.'  Two  days  before,  he  had  been  at 
Prince  Mentschikoff  s  tent  on  the  Kourganfe  Hill,  had 
seen  the  great  strength  of  the  position,  and  had  not 
only  observed  the  army  to  be  in  excellent  spirits,  but 
had  found  the  Prince  easy  in  his  mind  and  cheerful. 
Yet  now,  as  he  rode  towards  the  scene  of  action,  he 
could  not  but  be  agitated,  he  says,  by  the  thought 
that  the  fate  of  Europe  *  was  to  be  decided  on  Cape 
^  Loukoul  or  on  the  Alma.' 

By  degrees,  he  was  forced  to  apprehend,  and  then 
to  see  only  too  plainly  the  result  of  the  encotmter. 

*  As  I  approached,'  he  says,  '  the  firing  grew  slacker, 

*  and  I  soon  perceived  that  our  army  was  retreat- 
'  ing,  but  retreating  in  order.*  A  sad  picture  it 
'  certainly  was,  but  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  inscrutable 
^  to  us.' 

Amongst  the  troops  which  Komiloff  and  Todleben 
thus  met  retreating,  there  approached  an  officer  on 
horseback,  not  marching  on  duty  with  any  particulai- 
regiment,  nor  yet  having  with  him  the  staff  which 
would  denote  the  presence  of  a  general.      He  was 

*  It  was  at  a  later  period  in  the  day  that  there  occtured,  along  the 
road  descending  to  the  Katcha,  the  scene  of  confusion  witnessed  by 
Chodasiewicz,  and  described  in  a  former  voliime  of  this  work. 
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CHAP,  bowed  forward,  as  though  very  weary.     This  horse- 

' — . — '  man  was  Prince  Mentschikoff,  the  Commander- in - 

^ting     Chief  of  the  defeated  army,  and  of  all  the  military 

^^ce       ^^^  naval  forces  in  the  Crimea.     Since  the  time  when 

koff!^^''  ^®  sat  by  his  tent  on  the  slope  of  the  Kourganfe  Hill, 

indulging  a  happy  belief  in  the  strength  of  his  ground 

on  the  Alma,  some  eight  hours  only  were  passed;  but 

these  had  come  heavy  upon  him.     When  Komiloff 

and  Todleben  had  come  up  and  spoken  with  him, 

they  turned  their  horses*  heads,  and  the  three,  in 

company,  rode  down  to  the  Katcha.     It  seems  that 

the  torment  of  mind  which  might  well  be  supposed 

to  be  assailing  the  Prince  was  at  all  events  masked, 

and  even  perhaps  superseded,  by  the  extreme  of  bodily 

weariness  which  he  was  suffering.* 

But  if  the  Prince  was  thus  bowed  down  by  fatigue, 

and  unwilling  or  hardly  able  to  speak  many  words, 

he  had  formed  a  momentous  resolve,  and  could  still 

wield  that  strength   of  will  which  was  needed  for 

Prince       giving  cffcct  to  it.     He  enjoined  Komiloff  to  close 

koflf's        the  mouth  of  the  Sebastopol  roadstead  (where  the 

Korniiofr    Black  Sea  fleet  lay  at  anchor) ;  and  it  was  understood, 

the  en^"^^  if  it  was  uot  cxprcsscd  in  words,  that  this  was  to  be 

thTroad-    douc  by  sinking  some  of  the  ships.     The  import  of 

this  order  was,  that  the  Czar's  famous  navy  of  the 

♦  I  do  not  know  whether  Prince  Mentschikoff,  in  the  course  of  the 
foregoing  night,  had  imposed  upon  himself  any  labours  which  would 
account  for  this  excessive  fatigue.  Including  aU  his  hapless  untimely 
rides  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  the  west  to  the  east,  of  the 
battle-field,  he  had  not  traversed  much  groimd  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Mentschikoff  was  not  a  young  man  ;  but  I  imagine  that,  in  part 
at  least,  his  prostration  of  strength  must  be  ascribed  to  the  stress  which 
care  and  grief  can  put  upon  the  bodily  frame. 


stead. 
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Black  Sea, — the  result  of  patient  energy  continued  CHAP, 
from   generation  to  generation,   the  long  -  cherished  v-™. 
instrument  of  conquest,  the  terror  of  the  Moslems, 
the  hope  of  the  Christians  in  the  East, — ^was  to  abdi- 
cate its  warlike  mission  upon  the  approach  of  danger, 
and  shut  itself  in  for  ever — ^a  fleet  foregoing  the  sea. 
And  the  officer  instructed  to  execute  this  ruthless  order 
was  the  virtual  commander  of  this  same  fleet,  the  man 
who  had  toiled  during  years  and  years  to  fit  it  for 
the  business  of  war.     The  emotion  with  which  Komi-  Komiioffs 
loff  heard  the  words  addressed  to  him  may  be  inferred  of  the 
from  their  mere  purport,  as  weU  as  from  the  spirit  of  '''^''• 
resistance  which  he  made  bold  to  show  on  the  follow- 
ing day;   but  it  seems  that,  at  the  time,  he  spoke 
little.      He  could  not  say  he  thought  well  of  this 
measure  of  desperation,  and  he  did  not,  he  could  not, 
reply  that  he  would  obey  the  command ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  respected  the  anguish  of  a  defeated 
commander,  and  indulged  his  chief's  bodily  weariness 
by  refraining,  for  the  time,  from  words  of  dispute  and 
remonstrance. 

When  first  Prince  Mentschikoff'  found  himself  in  Prince 
full  retreat  from  the  Alma,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  kofPa  idea 
attempting  a  stand  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Katcha ;  tempting 
but  although  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  on  the 
the  spirit  of  the  Russian  soldiery  was  crushed  by  the  ^  ^^^ 
defeat  it  had  suffered,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  ^  *^? 

'  Rnasian 

the  loss  of  officers  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  a™iy  was 

not  corn- 
was  greater  than  could  be  well  borne,  and  that,  from  i****^^® 

this  and  other  causes,  the  army  was  for  the  moment  «ecntion 

•^  of  that 

in  a  disorganised  and  helpless  state.  pian. 
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C^  H  A  P,       Prince  Mentschikoff  therefore  dismissed  the  idea  of 

Yin 

— .r-^  making  a  st^md  on  the  Katcha»  and  imagined  a  plan 
MeuSohi-  ^vhioh  (supposing  that  the  ground  should  prove  fit  for 
tVuk^Jr  *^^^^  p^uiH>se)  was  well  adapted  to  the  object  of  enabling 
•J|^*^^!^'  the  army,  though  defeated  and  inferior  in  numbers, 
J!^wUY^^  to  try  to  oover  Sebastopol.     The  Russian  Commander 
kwluvv      l^^JH^s^l  to  take  up  such  a  position  in  the  country  of 
the  Belbeo  as  would  enable  him  to  menace  the  leffc 
tiank  of  the  Allied  army  whilst  engaged  (as  he  assumed 
that  it  jxTtv^ently  would  be)   in  attacking  the  Star 
Fvxrt»  aad  at  the  same  time  allow  him  to  communicate 
fi\^y  by  his  rear  with  the  great  road  through  Baktchi 
A'W  ill-      5?^!^  to  the  interior  of  Russia.      With  this  view,  he 
i!\tiJ*'^  «ow  entrusted  to  Colonel  de  Todleben  the  task  of 
^^^^    surveying  the  country  on  the  morrow,   and  trying 
\\2SSivIl*  U>  find  a  ground  upon  which  it  would  be  prudent  for 
tlio  iirmy  to  take  up  a  position. 
At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Komiloff  was  once  more  in 
•IV  Sebastopol.     As  there  heard,  the  sound  of  the  firing 

rC^i*  at  half-past  one  had  come  from  the  left  of  the  posi- 
$Mmm^v|¥4  tiou  on  the  Alma,  had  gradually  rolled  to  the  east- 
JJJjJ^JI**  ward,  at  half-past  four  had  slackened,  and  then  ceased 
JJJJ^^^  altogether.  From  that  time  until  night,  the  hours 
were  blank,  bringing  nothing  for  men  to  learn ;  but 
IWiurliitt  it  does  not  appear  that  the  booming  of  the  guns  or  the 
ImiiiUiiu  still  suspense  which  came  after  raised  any  of  that  kind 
jiwrliKl  of  ^  of  stir  or  emotion  which  signs  of  such  import  might  be 
likely  to  create  in  a  city  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  people  in  the  place  were  soldiers  or  sailors  for  the 
most  part,  and  the  rest  of  them  were  virtually  amen- 
able to  military  rule.     Things  went  on  in  their  accus- 
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tomed  way,  but  preparations  were  made  for  transport-  CHAP, 
ing  wounded  men  from  the  North  Side  to  the  South,  > — ^-1^ 
and  for  carrying  them  thence  in  litters  to  the  hospital.  tioM*for 
To  aid  the  work,  the  road  up  the  hill  along  which  the  tuTn'i^he 
wounded   would  have   to   be   carried    was    strongly  ^^^"^«^ 
lighted    up.      Prince   Mentschikoff,  it  would   seem,  Wnce 
reached  Sebastopol  at  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  koflfs  re- 
but already  the  rumours  of  the  defeat  had  begun  to  bastopoL 
creep  into  the  town.     At  a  later  hour,  boats  coming  Jf^e^ 
across  from  the  North  Side  began  to  discharge  their  ^®^®**- 
freight  of  wounded  men;  and  afterwards,  all  the  night  soldiery 
long,  the  dark  shadows  seen  moving  up  by  the  illu-  during  the 
minated  road  to  the  hospital  bore  dismal  witness  of  ^^^ 
what  must  have  been  done  in  those  three  hours  when 
the  firing  was  heard  at  Sebastopol. 

It  would  seem  that  when  Prince  Mentschikoff  and  Despatch 
his  naval  vicegerent  had  reached  Sebastopol,  bodily  de^iamp 
fatigue  put  off  to  the  morrow  nearly  all  further  action  terebui^. 
and  counsel ;  for,  except  the  despatch  of  an  aide-de- 
camp to  St  Petersburg,*  nothing  more  is  chronicled  as 
having  been  done  or  resolved  on  that  night. 


11. 

The  next  morning,  Komiloff  assembled  a  council  of  2ist  Sept. 
admirals  and  captains  to  determine  what  should  be  atoirais"* 
done  in  the  straits  to  which  things  were  brought  by  ^T^^^ 
the  loss  of  the  battle.     Prince  Mentschikoff  himself 
was  not  of  the  number  assembled,  but  there  is  ground 

*  Major  Greig*  despatched  to  St  Petersbiirg  that  night  by  Komiloff, 
in  obedience  to  orden  from  the  Prince  given  him  on  the  Katcha. 
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for  inferring  that  to  some  of  those  who  were  there  he  had 
imparted  at  least  his  opinion,  if  not  his  final  reaolve.* 
Komiloff  addressed  the  assembled  admirals  and 
captains.  ^Our  army/  he  said,  ^is  falling  back  on 
Sebastopol,  and  therefore  the  enemy  will  easily  occupy 
the  heights  on  the  south  of  the  Belbec.  He  will  ex- 
tend his  forces  as  far  as  Inkermant  and  "  Holland  ''J 
(where  the  intended  tower  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted), and,  commanding  from  those  heights  the 
ships  of  Nachimoff's  squadron,  he  will  force  the  fleet 
to  leave  its  present  position.  By  thus  altering  our 
order  of  battle  for  the  fleet,  he  will  make  it  feas- 
ible to  force  the  entrance  of  the  roadstead;  and 
if,  at  the  same  time,  his  land  forces  should  take 
the  Star  Fort,  no  resistance  on  our  part,  however 
heroic,  will  save  the  Black  Sea  fleet  from  ruin  and 
disgraceful  capture.  I  therefore  propose  to  put  to 
sea  and  attack  the  enemy,  crowded  as  he  is  off  Cape 
Loukoul.  I  think  that,  fortune  favouring  us,  we 
might  disperse  the  enemy's  armada,  and  thus  deprive 
the  Allied  armies  of  supplies  and  reinforcements.    In 


*  For  much  of  the  information  on  which  I  base  my  statements  re- 
specting Admiral  Komiloff  and  the  Russian  navy,  I  am  indebted  to 
a  most  admirable  collection  of  materials  by  Captain  Gendre,  an  officer 
who  was  upon  the  Staff  of  Admiral  Komiloff.  I,  in  general,  refer  to  the 
work  by  the  description  of  'Mat^riaux  pour  servir.'  It  is  in  Rus- 
sian, but  the  great  kindness  of  Admiral  Likhatche£^  who  was  himself 
on  Komiloff*s  Staff,  and  also  of  Mr  Michel  of  the  Admiralty,  has  oyer- 
come  for  me  this  obstacle. 

t  In  Russian  nomenclature  the  '  Inkerman  heights'  do  not  mean 
the  ground  where  the  battle  of  Inkerman  was  fought,  but  the  eastern 
heights  overhanging  the  head  of  the  roadstead. 

X  The  ground  thus  designated  was  between  the  Star  Fort  and  the 
head  of  the  roadstead. 
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'  the  event  of  failure,  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  a  dis-  CHAP. 
'  graeefiil  capture;  for,  supposing  that  we  do  not  sue-  ■ — y~^ 
'  ceed  in  boarding  the  enemy's  ships,  we  can  at  all 
'  events  blow  them  up  when  close  alongside,  together 
'  with  our  own. 

'  While  thus  saving  the  honour  of  the  Russian  flag, 
'  the  seamen  will  be  defending  their  port ;  for  the 
'  Allied  fleets,  even  if  victorious,  would  be  so  weakened 
'  by  the  loss  of  many  ships,  that  they  would  not  dare 
'  to  attack  the  strong  sea  -  batteries  of  Sebaatopol ; 
'  and,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet,  the  Allied 
'  armies  could  not  capture  the  town,  if  fortified  and 
'  defended  by  our  troops,  until  the  arrival  of  a  fiiesh 
'  army  from  Russia,  and  then,  with  united  exertions 
'  we  might  crush  the  enemy. 

'  The  absence  of  all  order  in  the  disposition  of  the 
'  enemy's  fleet  during  the  landing  and  off  Cape  Lou- 
'  koul — the  carelessness  of  their  cruisers,  which  have 
'  not  yet  captured  even  one  of  our  steamers  on  the 
'  Black  Sea  during  the  whole  summer — the  careless- 

*  ness  of  the  Allied  admirals,  who  have  allowed  our 

*  squadrons  to  cruise  freely  in  sight  of  Sebastopol,  and 
'  missed  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Three  Holy 
'  Fathers,  which  lay  aground  on  the  9th  of  June  for 
'  above  twenty-four  hours  out  of  reach  of  our  batteries 
'  — who  have  even  allowed  the  steamer  Taman  to  leave 

*  Sebastopol  and  to  cruise,  caring  little  for  the  count- 

*  less  steamers  of  the  enemy,  on  the  lines  by  which 

*  the  Allies  communicate  with  the  Turkish  ports, — 
'  aU  this  plainly  proves  that  against  such  an  enemy 

*  success  is  not  impoBsihle.' 
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CHAP.      From  the  tenor  of  what  the  speaker  next  said,  it  is 
JBl.  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  interrupted  at  this  point  by 


^Stter   ^^  expressed  or  anticipated  suggestion,  importing  that 
^lUors  *^^  *^™^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  irruption  into  the  midst  of  the 
address,     enem/s  great  armada  was  surely  on  the  morning  of 
the  14  th,  when  the  ships  were  still  encumbered  with 
troops,  and  the  crews  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
landing;  for  the  rest  of  Komiloff's  address   seems 
meant  to  answer  an  objection  of  that  kind ;  but  the 
speaker,  as  I  judge  from  his  words,  became  confused 
by  his  endeavour  to  go  on  recommending  a  desperate 
enterprise,  when  he  found  himself  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  right  time  for  a  venture  of  the  kind 
had  been  suffered  to  pass. 
Recep-  The  assembled  admirals  and  captains  received  the 

thTcoun-  proposal  of  Komiloff  in  blank  silence ;  and  it  present- 
niiors  ^^  ly  appeared  that,  although  there  were  some  few  who 
proposal  assented  to  the  proposal,  the  rest  disapproved  it,  and 
The  meas-  wcrc  already  bending  their  thoughts  to  a  measure  of  a 

ure  wiiicli 

befoi-e  '  very  different  kind.  All  probably  knew  beforehand 
actually  that  this  Other  measure  was  to  be  proposed,  and  that 
see^d  tl)  it  had  the  sanction  of  Prince  Mentschikoff,  the  Com- 
ingT^*^    mander-in-Chief 

T^"''  The  period  of  Komiloff 's  great  ascendancy  was  close 
councQ.  ^^  hand,  but  it  had  not  yet  come ;  and  great  as  we  shall 
Question  scc  him  to  be  in  the  days  which  were  approaching,  it  may 
Komiioflrs  be  acknowledged  that,  whatever  good  there  might  be 
was  one  in  his  dcspcratc  plan  of  attack,  if  peremptorily  ordered 
ZiM  ^  and  fiercely  pushed  through  to  the  end  by  a  resolute 
proi)osJin  commaudcr,  it  was  hardly  one  which  could  be  usefully 
thecoun-    g^^mitted  to  a  numerous  assembly  of  admirals  and 
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captains  who  knew  that  it  was  disapproved  by  the  CHAP. 
Commander-in-Chief.  And  the  reasonings  by  which  ^ — ^-1/ 
Komiloff  tried  to  support  his  proposal  were  surely  ^if,  ^*^'^® 
weak.    Because  the  Allied  fleets  kept  no  formal  array,  '^f^?^*  ^y 

^  "^      which  he 

they  were  not  therefore  in  confusion.  There  was  al-  supported 
ways,  at  the  least,  one  vessel  of  war  standing  sentry 
over  the  prisoned  fleet  of  the  Eussians  ;  and  the  ships 
of  the  Allies,  though  somewhat  dispersed,  were  weU 
enough  linked  by  signals  and  by  their  great  steam- 
power.  Even  before  the  landing,  when  an  irruption 
into  the  midst  of  the  crowded  and  busy  armada  could 
have  been  best  attempted,  the  seamen  of  Dundas's 
off-shore  squadron  were  not  only  ready  for  such  an 
encounter  as  the  very  one  for  which  their  services 
were  specially  reserved,  but  were  even  part  cleared 
for  action.  And  again,  it  was  wild  to  build  the  hope 
of  surprising  the  whole  Allied  fleet  upon  the  furtive 
success  with  which  a  small  single  Russian  steamer 
had  now  and  then  cheated  the  watchfulness  of  the 
Anglo-French  cruisers. 

The  rejection  of  Komiloff 's  measure  was  followed 
by  the  open  proposal  of  that  other  and  very  differ- 
ent plan  of  action  which  was  already  engaging  the 
thoughts  of  the  council.      It  was  Captain  Zorin  who  captain 
submitted  this   counter  -  proposal  to  the   assembled  counter- 
admirals  and  captains ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  P'^p*^®*^ 
although  submitted  in  this  way  as  the  advice  of  one 
of  the  captains,  the  plan  was  the  one  which  Prince 
Mentschikoff,  on  the  evening  before,  had  ordered  Kor- 
niloff  to  execute.     That  which  Captain  Zorin  proposed 
was  this  of  the  oldest  of  the  ships 
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across  the  mouth  of  the  roadstead,  and  employ  the 
crews  of  the  sunken  ships,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  in  reinforcing  the  garrison. 

When  this  proposal  was  made,  many,  knowing  ap- 
parently that  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  would  therefore  be  adopted,  began  to 
shed  tears.  And  now  there  was  loud  speaking.  He 
who  records  what  passed  does  not  undertake  to  give 
the  words,  or  even  the  tenor  of  what  was  then  said, 
but  in  his  own  language — he  was  himself  an  officer  of 
the  Black  Sea  fleet — he  utters  the  grief  of  the  officers 
to  whom  the  appeal  was  addressed  :  ^  Hdw  to  decide 
on  such  a  cruel  measure  ?  To  bar  the  port,  and  shut 
ourselves  up,  is  it  not  tantamount  to  a  solemn  con- 
fession of  our  inability  to  fight  at  sea?  Is  it  not 
tantamount  to  our  abdicating  the  very  name  of  sea- 
men, so  dear  to  the  men  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  ?  By 
the  love  we  have  borne  to  our  profession,  by  our 
unanimous  co-operation  in  the  noble  efforts  of  our 
ever-memorable  chiefs,  we  have  brought  our  ships  to 
a  high  state  of  perfection  in  manoeuvring,  in  gunnery, 
and  general  management ;  and  now,  when  we  might 
justly  boast  of  our  creation — when  the  fleet  has  grown 
strong  and  formidable — ^we  are  to  sacrifice  these  fine 
ships,  and  sink  them  with  our  own  hands  in  the 
waves  of  their  native  port  I  Such  a  proceeding  is 
next  to  suicide.  The  question  is  not  to  offer  upon 
the  altar  of  our  country  our  wealth,  our  material 
interests.  No;  the  sacrifice  is  of  a  higher  kind. 
We  are  to  crush  with  a  merciless  hand  everything 
upon  which  we  have  concentrated  our  moral  efibits. 
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*  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  our  calling  CHAP. 
'  and  our  future/  ^ — ^-1^ 

Komiloff  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  counter-  Komiioff 
proposal,  but  perceiving  that   the   majority  of  the  thecoun- 
officers  present  approved  it,  and  still  *  holding  to  his  directionn 
own  opinion,  he  dismissed  the  council,  and  with  these  ToS^^ 
words :  '  Prepare  for  putting  to  sea.     A  signal  wiU  be  *^"^- 
^  given  pointing  out  what  every  one  has  to  do/     But 
he  spoke,  the  narrator  says,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  he 
had  little  hope  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
change  the  resolve  he  had  imparted  to  him  the  even- 
ing before. 

Komiloff,  however,  went  to  Prince  Mentschikoff,  Komiiors 
and  declared  his  intention  of  putting  to  sea.     To  this  ^uT" 
the  Prince  peremptorily  objected,  and  he  reiterated  Mentechi- 
the  order  he  had  given  Komiloff  the  evening  before  on  j^^ 
his  ride  from  the  Alma — ^the  order  to  close  the  en-  55"^**'? 

orders  to 

trance  of  the  roadstead  by  sinking  some  of  the  ships.  5^<^*f  *^® 

JO  r       harbour 

KomUoff  answered  that  he  would  do  no  such  thing,  by  .inking 

ships. 

Prince  Mentschikoff  replied,  'WeU,  then,  you  may  Komiioffs 

*  return  to  your  post  at  Nicolayeff,*  and  send  for  ^y  it. 

*  Admiral  Stanncovitch  in  order  to  give  him  the  ne-  ^^^ , . 

^  °  ^  Mentschi- 

'  cessary  instructions.'     Then  Komiloff  said :  ^  Stop  a  toflPs  re- 

•^  ^  -^        joinder. 

^  moment     It  is  suicide  what  you  are  compelling  me  KomUoffs 

*  to ;  but  now — ^to  leave  Sebastopol  surrounded  by  the  ^^i  of 

*  enemy  is  impossible.     I  am  ready  to  obey  you.'  t        to  e«cute 

the  order. 

*  Under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  Nicolayeff  was  the  place  where 
Komiloff,  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  would  be  sta- 
tioned. 

t  'This  conversation  has  been  reported  by  Prince  Mentschikoff 
'  himself.' — ^Note  appended  to  the  account  of  the  conversation  in  the 
'  Mat^iiaux  pour  senrir.' 
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CHAP.      And  Komiloff  obeyed.     The  order  he  issued  pointed 

VIII  • 

^ — ^— 1-^  out  the  places  to  be  taken  by  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet, 
Si^Jdin"  including  the  five  line-of-battle  ships  and  the  two 
toPrince    frigates,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  the  mouth  of 
^rijre-*    the  roadstead  and  held  in  readiness  for  sinking.     It 
toive.        directed  that  when  the  ships  should  be  sunk  their 
crews  should  be  formed  into  battalions.     It  ordered 
that,  with  a  view  to  the  event  of  its  becoming  neces- 
sary to  give  up  the  town,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  should 
be  held  in  readiness  to  be  sunk.     In  the  mean  time, 
however,  they  were  to  be  ranged  in  an  order  which 
would  enable  them  to  pour  their  fire  upon  the  slopes 
descending  from  the  North  Side.     The  order  directed 
that,  upon  the  mere  appearance  of  the  enemy  on  the 
heights  to  the  south  of  the  Belbec,  two  of  the  road- 
stead batteries  on  the  north,  the  Paris  and  the  Twelve 
2i8tSept.  Apostles,  should  be   destroyed.      A   separate  order 
of  Sores     directed  that  vast  quantities  of  the  ammunition  and 
North  ^     other  stores  should  be  transported  from  the  North  to 
^'^®'         the  South  Side.     All  day,  the  numbers  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  obeying  this  order  were  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  roadstead.     The  timely  removal  of  these 
stores  tends  to  show  that  the  defence  of  the  North 
Side  against  the  Allied  armies  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  an  almost  desperate  undertaking. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  this  day  that  Col- 
onel de  Todleben  had  completed  the  survey  entrusted 
to  him  the  evening  before  by  Prince  Mentschikofll 
Colonel  de  For  eight  hours  he  was  riding  over  the  ground,  and 
report  of    Studying  it,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  with  anxious 
survey.  ^^^^^     Upou  his  report  the  whole  tenor  of  the  rest  of 
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the  campaign  was  depending.     At  length  he  formed  CHAP. 
his  opinion,  and  with  a  confidence  which  freed  him   , — ^.l^ 
from  all  misgiving.     In  order  apparently  to  receive 
Colonel  de  Todleben's  report,  Prince  Mentschikoflf  had 
come  back  to  the  North  Side,  for  there — in  the  Lodge 
that  he  had  close  adjoining  the  Number  Four  Bat- 
tery— Colonel  de  Todleben  waited  upon  him,  and  re-  He  com- 
ported the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come.     Todle-  it  to 
ben's  conclusion  was,  that  in  the  country  he  had  been  Mentschi- 
ordered  to  examine,  there  was  not  to  be  found  any 
line  upon  which  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Eussian  army 
to  take  up  a  position.     There  was  no  groimd — other- 
wise suitable — ^which  offered  good  means  of  retreat. 

Prince  Mentschikoff  listened  to  this  report  in  the  The 
way  that  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had  ready  reception 
an  alternative  plan ;  but  that  other  plan,  whatever  it  Report, 
might  be,  he  withheld  from   Colonel   de   Todleben. 
The  Prince  did  not  say  much.     Presently  he  got  into 
a  small  boat  and  crossed  over  to  Sebastopol,  leaving 
Todleben  without  instructions  in  regard  to  the  next 
duty,  if  any,  which  he  was  to  undertake.     After  re- 
flecting a  little.  Colonel  de  Todleben  determined  that 
he  would  return  to  the  task  from  which  he  had  been 
summoned,  and  go  on  with  his  endeavours  to  streng- 
then the  works  on  the  North  Side.    This  he  did. 

Prince  Mentschikoff,  at  this  time,  was  very  secret  The  amy, 

coQtiouinff 

in  regard  to  his  ulterior  plan  for  the  disposition  of  his  itt  retreat, 

passed 

army ;  but,  for  the  present,  he  allowed  his  troops  to  over  into 
continue  the  movement  which  divided  them  from  the  poL 
field  of  the  Alma,  and  retreat  fairly  into  Sebastopol. 
In  a  weakened  and  tired  condition  of  body,  but 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 

Airival  of 
the  defeat- 
ed troo^ 
and  th^ 
passage 
across  the 
roadstead. 

Their 
bivouac  on 
ground 
adjoining 
the  town. 

The  ships 
moved 
into  their 
prescribed 
places. 


not,  it  is  said,  in  a  state  of  dejection,  the  troops  in  the 
course  of  the  day  were  all  brought  over  the  water, 
and  into  the  town.  Thence  they  were  moved  to  a 
ground  outside,  which  was  called  the  Koolikoff  field. 
There  they  bivouacked. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ships  of  the 
fleet,  including  those  which  were  doomed,  began  to 
move  into  their  places,  and  at  half-past  ten  at  night 
all  were  there. 


22dSept. 
Impres* 
sion  cre- 
ated on 
board  the 
French 
fleet  by 
the  ap- 
pearance 
of  the 
doomed 
ships  at 
the  mouth 
of  the 
roadstead. 


Farther 
effort  of 
Komiloff 
to  save 
the  ships, 
audits 
failure. ' 

The  way 
in  which 
Prince 
Mentschi- 
kofl's  de- 


III. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  (the  22d), 
the  top-gallant  masts  of  the  condemned  ships  were 
struck,  and  their  sails  unbent.  Descrying  five  ships 
and  two  frigates  ranged  across  the  entrance  of  the 
roadstead,  and  either  not  seeing  that  the  sails  were 
unbent,  or  failing  to  observe  the  change  in  the  way 
that  leads  to  inference,  the  French  were  led  to  imagine 
that  the  enemy  was  coming  out  to  give  battle,  and, 
accordingly,  there  was  a  joyous  expectation  that  day 
on  board  their  fleet.  All  that  day,  the  condemned 
ships  remained  in  their  places  across  the  mouth  of  the 
roadstead. 

Komiloff  had  not  yet  absolutely  despaired  of  saving 
the  ships,  and  he  again  pressed  Prince  MentschikoflF  to 
spare  them.  The  Prince,  however,  had  by  this  time 
made  up  his  mind  to  that  flank  march  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,  and  he  conceived  that  the  sink* 
ing  of  the  ships  was  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  to 
which  he  meant  to  resort.      According  to  that  p^ 
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he  was  to  remove  the  axmy  from  Sebastopol,  abandon-  CHAP, 
ing  to  the  seamen  the  charge  of  the  land  defences ;  ^ — • — » 
and  he  rightly  enough  judged  that,  as  long  as  there  tion^ 
should  be  the  prospect  of  an  irruption  of  the  AlHed  S5.t» 
fleets  into  the  roadstead,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ^^^^ 
withdraw  to  the  shore  the  whole  energy  of  the  crews.   ^^^  * 

The  Naval  Library,  as  we  saw,  was  the  place  where  ™*«^ 
officers  used  to  gather.    Thither  Komiloflf  came  at  six  6  p.m. 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     He  was  in  a  state  of  deep  announc- 
sadnesa     It  had  been  arranged  that,  when  the  meas-  fiSa  de- 
ure  of  sinking  the  ships  should  be  irrevocably  de-  ti^tT 
termined  upon,  the  national  flag  should  be  hoisted  roa^te^ 
as  a  signal  to  all  that  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  accom-  g]^^*^* 
plished.      The  dooming  flag  was  run  up.     Komiloff' 
went   on  board   one  of  the  ships,  and  when  after- 
wards he  returned  to  his   house,  he   found  await-  Naval 
ing  him  there   some   naval  officers,  men   zealously  awaiting 
devoted  to  the  service.      They  had  come  to  entreat  aAis  ^ 
that  he  would  avert  the  blow  which  was  aimed,  as    T!®" 

Their  en- 

they  said,  at  their  calling ;  and  they  probably  sought  ^^^'  *® 
to  make  him  know,  that  if  he  should  undertake  to  act  of 

sinking 

resist  the  destroying  orders,  he  might  not  be  without  the  ships, 
support.     They  urged  their  prayer.      Korniloff'  an-  KomUoflPs 
swered,  '  We  must  submit  to  necessity.'  them. 

In  his  address  to  the  seamen,  Korniloff  explained  a  His  ad- 
part  of  the  grounds  for  resorting  to  the  measure,  but  the  sea- 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  intended  withdrawal  of 
the  army,  and  even  spoke  of  the  land  forces  as  having 
come  back  to  Sebastopol  in  order  to  defend  it  to  ex- 
tremity. He  then  said  :  '  It  is  no  doubt  painful  to 
*  destroy  our  own  work  1      We  have  used  many  efforts 
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CHAP.  *  to  put  these  doomed  ships  in  a  state  to  excite  the  envy 
' — ^-^  '  of  the  world.     But  we  must  submit  to  stem  neces- 

*  sity.    Moscow  was  burned,  but  Eussia  was  not  ruined 

*  by  it.     On  the  contrary,  she  only  grew  the  stronger. 

*  God  is  merciful.     No  doubt  He  is  even  now  prepar- 

*  ing  a  similar  destiny  for  His  faithful  Eussian  people. 
'  Let  us,  then,  oflfer  up  our  prayers  to  the  Lord,  and 

*  not  suflfer  a  mighty  enemy  to  conquer  us  1  * 

iQthe  In  the  night,  the  orders  for  the  scuttling  of  the 

t^^nt.  Ships  were  obeyed,  and  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of 

22d.  ftnd 

23d,  the  the  23d  there  were  only  to  be  seen  some  bare  masts 
ships  were  in  the  places  where  the  Sizopol,  the  Varna,  and  the 
Morning  Silistria,  had  been  lying  the  day  before.  Soon  after- 
Se^  ^^^  wards,  the  Ouryil  and  the  Selaftroil  went  down ;  and 
state  of      g^^j  eight  o'clock  the  waves  passed  over  the  Flora^  but 

the  doom-  o  r  ^ 

ed  ships,  the  Three  Holy  Fathers,  a  130-gun  ship,  was  still 
with  erect.  The  water  rushed  in  through  the  openings 
the  Three    which  had  been  made  in  her  sides,  near  the  water- 

TTnlir 

Fathere  line,  but,  despite  the  unnatural  wounds,  she  did  not 
S!e"en-  y^t  siuk.  Her  steadfastness  caused  men  to  think  how 
to  rink"  faithfully  she  would  have  served  in  honest  fight  with 
^®''  the  enemy.     In  the  minds  of  the  seamen  of  the  fleet, 

excited  by  the  sight  of  the  grand  old  ship  thus  clinging  to  life 
tacie.  added  horror  to  grief.  Amongst  such  of  the  officers 
as  were  free  from  superstitions,  the  pain,  it  would  seem, 
was  akin  to  that  which  men  feel  when  they  force  them- 
selves to  see  the  blow  given  to  one  of  the  brute  crear 
tion  who  is  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  condemned  to 
have  his  days  ended ;  and  the  commander  of  ih^ 
steam-frigate  the  Thunder-bearer  was  commanded  ^'"' 
fire  into  her  sides,  in  order — ^as  the  naval  recount^ 
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the  scene  expresses  it — ^in  order  to  '  shorten  her  agony/  CHAP. 
But  this  last  spectacle  was  more  harrowing  than  all  ^ — .— 1^ 
that  had  gone  before.  In  the  idea  of  the  seamen,  and 
many,  perhaps,  of  the  officers,  the  sacred  name  of  the 
ship,  and  the  notion  that  some  holy  emblem  or  relic 
must  still  be  remaining  on  board  her,  aroused  a  belief 
or  surmise  that  what  the  heathenish  Thunder-bearer 
was  doing  might  be  a  deed  unspeakably  impious.  At 
a  quarter  before  one,  the  sacred  man-of-war  reeled.  For 
a  moment — so  pious  men  thought — the  waves  feU 
away  recoiling,  then  closed,  and  bore  the  ship  down. 

The  destruction  of  the  ships  already  condemned  was  The  «oUcy 
only  a  part  of  the  sacrifice ;  for  it  could  not  but  be  dosed  the 
that  the  policy  which  had  sunk  seven  ships  and  closed  ^as  end- 
the  entrance  of  the  roadstead,  was  bringing  to  an  end  c^e/of 
the  career  of  the  whole  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  turning  BiLk^Sea 
its  crews  into  soldiers.     The  seamen  knew  that  to  ^®®*' 

ThefaU 

change  thus  was  to  fall.  to  which 

,  ,  ,  the  sea- 

In  the  capital  of  many  a  state  there  sits  an  indus-  men  would 

he  mftcle 

trious  clerk — a  sovereign  he  may  be  or  a  minister —  liahie  by 
working  hard  at  the  task  of  giving  a  base  unifor-  tranafer- 
mity  to  bodies  of  armed  men,  and  never  remitting  und 
his  toil  till  at  last  he   is   taught  by  disaster  that  ^^^ 
the  mind  and  the  soul  he  has  laboured  so  hard  to  mechanic 

state  to 

keep  down  are  amongst  the  main  needs  of  an  army  in  j^c^  ^^ 
time  of  war.     K  he  sees  a  body  of  troops  having  some  army  had 

Deen 

distinctive  accoutrement  which  helps  to  sustain  its  brought 
individuaUty  in  the  midst  of  an  army,  and  connects 
itself,  in  the  minds  of  the  men,  with  the  pride  they 
take  in  their  regiment,  he  hastens  to  tear  off  the  mark 
which  makes  the  corps  differ  from  others ;  and  when 
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CHAP,  there  is  a  regiment  which  glories  in  its  ancient  name, 
connecting  it  vaguely  with  great  traditions,  and  found- 
ing upon  the  cherished  syllables  that  consciousness  of 
power  which  is  a  main  condition  of  ascendancy  in  war, 
then  the  army  clerk  suffers  such  pain  from  the  want 
of  that  sequence  which  he  has  long  observed  in  an 
orderly  series  of  numerals  running  on  like  *  one/  *  two/ 
and  *  three/  that  he  takes  from  the  regiment  its  proud 
historic  name,  and  orders  that  for  the  future  it  shaU 
be  called  by  a  number  in  the  way  that  is  used  with 
convicts  *  But  of  all  the  clerks  who  thus  laboured  at 
the  business  of  making  armies  by  extinguisbing  men, 
none  had  been  more  ruthless  than  the  one  who  toiled 
at  St  Petersburg ;  for,  devoting  himself  to  the  merely 
military  as  distinguished  from  warlike  pursuits,  and 
being  little  short  of  a  madman  in  his  love  of  things 
imiform,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  years  had  been 
lowering  and  lowering  the  Kussian  soldiery  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  with  the  intent  of  bringing  his 
army  to  a  base  mechanic  perfection ;  and  this  policy 


*  This  particular  illustration  of  the  silly  and  noxious  lengths  to 
which  an  army  administration  may  be  carried  by  its  love  of  uniformity 
was  not  fetched  from  St  Petersburg,  but  from  our  own  Horse  Guards, 
though  not,  I  believe  I  may  say,  from  the  Horse  Guards  as  at  present 
administered.  The  Kussian  regiments  are  officially  called  by  names 
or  descriptions  not  founded  on  numerals ;  but  many  a  one  has  been 
subjected  to  the  practice  of  taking  away  the  old  name  of  the  r^- 
ment,  in  order  to  designate  it  as  the  possession  of  some  mere  prince. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  *  Borodino '  regiment  had  a  name  which  the 
Russians  have  ever  held  to  be  one  of  great  glory  to  their  nation ;  but  it 
got  instead  a  wordy,  cumbrous  designation,  describing  the  regiment  as 
the  property  of  one  of  the  Emperor^s  sons,  and  sounding  more  like  a 
tiresome  extract  from  a  court  almanac  than  the  honest  name  of  a  regi- 
ment. 
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had  been  carried  to  such  baneful  extremes  that  the  CHAP. 

VIII 
most  illustrious  of  Russia's  living  generals  has  assigned  ^ — .r^ 

it  as  one  of  the  causes  which  exposed  the  Czar's  troops 
to  defeat.*    But  in  the  fleets  of  the  empire  the  perverse 
energy  of  Nicholas  had  failed  to  complete  the  mischief 
it  tended  to  work ;  and  although  more  or  less  he  tor-  9***PJJ*; 
mented  his  seamen  with  drill,  and  inarched  them,  and  dom  oi  tiM 
wheeled  them,  and  put  them  in  barracks,  and  divided  ^^ 
them  into  bodies  of  the  size  of  battalions,  with  a  number  eTii 
belonging  to  each,t  he  could  not  altogether  extirpate 
£rom  the  sailors  the  true  sailor^s  spirit     There  was  a 
strength  in  the  nature  of  things  which  withstood  him ; 
for  happily — ^and  this  is  a  main  source  of  the  glory 
attaching  to  the  sea  service — ^the  ever-changeful  exi- 
gencies which  the  winds  and  the  waves  create  must 
be  met  by  the  individual  energies  of  the  very  men 
who  encounter  them,  and  not  by  mere  codes  of  regu- 
lation sent  down  jfrom  an  office.     The  sailor  of  the  Theaea- 

man  on- 

Black  Sea  fleet  could  not  but  feel  that  his  calling  nobiedby 
ennobled  him.     He  could  not  but  know  that  if  he  were  would 
to  be  withdrawn  from  his  ship  for  land  service,  he  lontode- 
Would  be  in  danger  of  fEdling  to  a  lower  estate.  his  trans- 

It  is  true,  as  we  shall  very  soon  see,  that  although  i^nd  ser-^ 
put  to  fi^t  on  shore^  the  seaman  did  not  fail  to  dis-  ^^' 
play  his  ever-iready  resource,  his  careless,  his  merry 

*  Toiilftf  y  ToL  L  pu  VA.  I  hare  reason  to  know  that  the  unsound- 
una  flf  Ae  poliey  m  tUt  leaped  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  fully  re- 
eogiUMd  Ij  d«;  pfftaoit  GoTcrameiit  of  Buaria. 

t  These  ImBss  w«r;  nmrbeted  and  called  '  crews,' — a  somewhat  mis- 
\tm6m%  %aamf  \tamm  ikg^  manbercd  crew,  thou^  composed  of  men 
MflBgpig  to  Ite  dUfiT  ceaifaaaeey  waa  sot  a  hodj  identical  with  that 
wUdk  ImbmI  Ife  OHm  a#  WBf  ftatiemiar  ship.    The  numbered  crew 
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CHAP,  love  of  danger,  his  agile  and  flexible  energy,  his  devo- 
' — ^-1^  tion  to  warlike  duty,  and,  above  all,  that  valour  which 
could  be  proof  against  the  sense  of  being  abandoned 
and  sacrificed ;  but  some,  at  least,  of  the  qualities  thus 
brought  to  Ught  on  shore,  were  quaUties  derived  fix)m 
the  sea,  and  the  more  the  sailor  was  gifted  with  these, 
the  greater  would  be  his  fall  and  his  loss  of  self-respect, 
if — ^not  merely  for  the  one  struggle  then  going  on,  but 
for  all  the  rest  of  his  time — ^he  were  to  become  a  land- 
service  man,  reduced  step  by  step  to  the  mechanised 
state  of  the  Kussian  soldier,  with  nothing  but  memory, 
and  perhaps  some  small,  cherished  reUc,  to  remind  him 
of  his  good  old  ship,  and  the  nobler  life  he  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet. 

Therefore  more  than  one  train  of  thought  was  con- 
ducing, it  seems,  to  the  grief  with  which  the  men  saw 
the  ships  sunk. 
The  policy  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  sinking  of 
theshii»f  ^^^  ships  was  a  wise  measure.  It  fulfilled  two  great 
purposes.  It  closed  the  entrance  of  the  roadstead 
against  the  Allies ;  but  also,  by  putting  a  sure  and 
visible  end  to  the  career  of  the  fleet  at  sea,  it  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  land  defences  that  strength  of  18,000 
fit  men,  and  those  almost  boundless  resources  in  the 
way  of  things  material  which  the  navy  was  able  to 
furnish. 

And  it  seems  to  be  plain  that,  such  as  it  is,  the 
whole  merit  of  designing  the  expedient,  and  forcing  it 
into  efiect,  belongs  of  right  to  Prince  Mentschikofil 
Except  by  adducing  this  instance  of  firm  and  oppor- 
tune action,  it  would  be  hard  to  show  a  fit  groimd  for 
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ascribing  to  the  Prince  any  share  of  that  kind  of  ca-  C  H  A  P. 

.  VIII 

pacity  which  is  needed  for  the  business  of  war ;  and 

mankind  will  be  loath  to  agree  that  the  martial  renown 

of  a  commander,  when  devoid  of  all  other  foundation, 

can  be  rested  upon  the  single  act,  however  timely  and 

fortunate,  of  closing  an  arm  of  the  sea.     But  still  this 

Prince  Mentschikoflf's  idea  of  at  once  shutting  out  the 

invading  fleets  and  turning  his  own  navy  into  a  town 

garrison  by  the  short  expedient  of  sinking  some  ships, 

was  a  conception  so  boldly,  so  ruthlessly  formed — it 

was  so  simple — ^it  was  so  well  adapted  to  its  twofold 

end — it  was  carried  through  with  so  strong  a  will, 

and,  withal,  was  so  signally  justified  by  receiving  the 

crown  of  success,  that,  if  it  had  been  imagined  and 

executed  by  a  great  commander,  the  measure  might 

have  been  honestly  cited  as  one  bearing  marks  of  his 

genius. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

CHAP.  Since  the  troops,  overthrown  on  the  Alma,  had  re- 
>  ^^  ^  treated  all  into  Sebastopol,  leaving  no  other  body  to 
'^elih^  dispute  with  the  invaders  for  the  dominion  of  the 
seizin'  the  ^^^^^  outside,  it  foUowed  that  the  Allies,  by  inclin- 
^CTttjr's     jjjg  ify  ti^gij.  igft  ^ii}^  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their 

communi-  forces.  Were  enabled,  if  so  they  should  choose,  to  lay 
with  the     hold  of  the  enemv's  line  of  communication  with  the 

intenor  of  *' 

Russia.      interior  of  the  empire ;  and  this,  it  would  seem,  was 

Mentechi-  a  mcasurc  which  Prince  Mentschikoflf  had  good  reason 

grounds      ^  dread ;  for  his  pressing  need  of  reinforcements  made 

ing  th^    it  vital  for  him  to  be  able  to  keep  the  command  of  the 

great  homeward  road  through  Baktchi  Serai  and  Sim- 

pheropol,  as  well  as  the  means  of  communication  with 

Khomoutoff's  force  in  the  south-east  of  the  Crimea. 

The  Allies  Therefore,  when  he  observed  that,  instead  of  seizing  this 

SJei^^"^    road,  the  invaders  were  keeping  their  whole  strength 

S^rSince  together,  and  slowly  advancing  upon  Sebastopol  along 

of  recover^  the  sca-shorc,  he  conceived  that  he  might  escape  from 

iommuni-   *^^  predicament  of  being  cut  oflf  from  his  succours  by 

cations.      darting  upon  the  precious  ground  which  the  policy  of 

His  plan,    the  Allies  had  left  open  to  him.     With  this  view,  he 

resolved  that  he  would  withdraw  his  army  £rom  Se- 
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bastopol  at  night,  move  it  by  a  south-easterly  march  CHAP, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  cross  the  valley,  turn  ' — . — ' 
northward,   ascending  the   Mackenzie  Heights,  and 
place  himself  upon  the  highroad  which  leads  thence 
by  Baktchi  Serai  to  the  interior  of  Russia.   Once  there,  !*»  advan- 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  open  the  way  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Russia,  and  give  the  hand  to  his  expected  rein- 
forcements from  Odessa,  as  well  as  to  those  coming  up 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch :  but  this  was  only 
a  part  of  the  plan  which  he  professed  to  have  formed ; 
for  by  way  of  justification  for  the  withdrawal  of  his  His  justi- 
army  from  Sebastopol,  he  engaged  to  hang  upon  the  for  the 
flank  of  the  Allies,  and  to  do  this  so  formidably  that  mentof 
his  attitude  would  be  sure  to  hinder  them  from  under-  son. 
taking  any  resolute  attack  against  the  north  side  of 
the  fortress.     Except  in  so  far  as  he  might  be  aiding  So  iar  as 
the  cause  in  this  collateral  way,  the  Prince  was  to  leave  the  de- 
the  main  defence  of  Sebastopol  to  the  sailors  ;  for,  T^Sn,the 
save  only  5000  militiamen  and  one  battalion  of  sap-  was^be 
pers,  he  proposed  to  withdraw  from  the  place  the  S^^the 
whole  of  his  army.  ^^"• 

When  KomiloflF  was  apprised  of  this  resolve  by  KomiioflTs 
Prince  Mentschikoflf,  he  protested  and  said, '  That  it  strance 

*  would  be  impossible  to  hold  Sebastopol  if  the  troops  ^pian. 

*  were  to  leave  it;  that  a  handful  of  seamen  would  not 

*  be  able  to  resist  the  onset  of  the  numerous  army  of 

*  the  Allies  on  the  northern  fortifications,  and,  these 
'  being  carried,  they  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out 

*  long  in  the  town  itself.* 

Prince  Mentschikoff  replied,  *  The  enemy  cannot  Prmoe 
^  undertake  an  energetic  attack  upon  the  northern  for-  koff  de- 
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CHAP.  '  tifications,  having  our  army  on  the  flank  and  rear/  * 

' — , — '  Persisting  in  his  resolve,  he  ordered  Komiloff  to  form 

kSisting  battalions  out  of  the  ships'  crews  for  the  defence  of 

XS;  he  the  place. 

du<»  by"*       There  was  much  that  seems  politic  in  this  plan  of 

Sdd^anm?  Operations ;  but  the  thought  of  abandoning  Sebastopol 

flan^k  and  ^*  ®^^^  ^  time,  and  leaving  to  the  sailors  the  main 

rear  of  the  defence  of  the  place,  was  only  to  be  justified  by  keep- 

Hia  final  iug  it  always  coupled  with  that  other  part  of  the  plan, 

and  orders  which  provided  that  the  army  thus  stealing  out  of  the 

the  shipe*  fortrcss  should  operate  formidably  upon  the  flank  and 

bTtSi^i^  rear  of  the  invading  armies ;  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that, 

The  con-  althouffh  this  last  duty  was  in  terms  undertaken  by 

sideration  o  J  J 

which  iuB-  Prince  Mentschikoff',  he  did  not  make  haste  to  per- 

tified  the  * 

plan  as         form  it. 
proposed.  »    .  . 

23dto25th      With  a  view  to  the  execution  of  the  intended  flank 

operation^  march,  Kiriakoflf  was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  and 

to  Kiria^    important  task  of  observdng  the  enemy  at  a   very 

^^^'  critical  time ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  23d,  the  day 

before  the   march  of  the  main  army,  he   was  sent 

towards  the  Belbec,  taking  with  him,  it  seems^   12 

battalions,  20  guns,  and  400  Cossacks. 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  regard  to  the  instructions 
with  which  General  Kiriakoff  was  furnished  ;t  but  at 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  his  troops  were  so  near 
to  the  Belbec  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  English  cavalry 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  and  in  the  evening  he 
learnt  that  Lord  Lucan's  force  had  occupied  the  vil- 

*  *  This  conversation  was  related  by  Komiloff  on  the  evening  of  the 
*  11th  [23d]  of  September.' 
t  See  Todleben,  voL  i  p.  242  ti  seq,,  comparing  the  note  and  the  text 
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lage  of  Duvankoi     Thereupon,  and  the  same  night,  CHAP. 
Kiriakoff  feU  back  upon  the  Inkerman  bridge,  crossed  -i^ 
the  river,  ascended  the  Sapoun^  Heights,  moved  south- 
ward along  the  road  on  their  crest,  descended  once 
more  into  the  valley   of  Tchemaya,  recrossed  the 
stream  by  a  ford,  ascended  the  Mackenzie  Heights, 
and  was  thenceforth  on  the  same  line  of  march  as  the 
rest  of  the  evading  army.    One  of  his  battalions,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  some  mistake,  feU  out  and 
returned  to  Sebastopol.*     In  the  night  of  the  24th  Night  of 
the  main  army  moved  out  of  Sebastopol,  crossed  the  The  mam 
valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  ascended  the  Mackenzie  marches 
Heights.     At  the  moment  when,  on  the  forenoon  of  bLtopoL 
the  25th,  Lord  Raglan  came  suddenly  upon  a  Russian  ^^^P*" 
battalion  and  waggon-train,  all  the  rest  of  the  army  "»^^  "P 
then  marching  under  Prince  Mentschikoff,  including  *jme  o^ 
KiriakoflTs  force,  had  already  passed  to  the  eastward  counter  at 

^  ,  Macken- 

of  Mackenzie's  Farm.  zie'sFarm. 

After  first  providing  for  the  way  in  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  left  at  Sebastopol  should  be  dis- 
tributed during  his  absence.  Prince  Mentschikoflf  in  Prinoe 
person  departed  from  the  place  ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  koff  at 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  reached  Otarkoi,  a  vil-  the  26^^ 
lage  on  the  Belbec,  lying  only  about  six  miles  above 
that  part  of  the  stream  on  which  the  English  were 
then  bivouacked,  t     From  that  village  of  Otarkoi,  a 
half-hour's  ride  of  the  Prince's  cavalry  scouts  along 


*  The  3d  Taroutine  battalion. 

t  I  say  then  bivouacked,  because  the  time  spoken  of  is  eight  A.H., 
and  the  foremost  column  of  the  English  army  did  not  march  tiU  half 
lioor  later. 
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CHAP,  tte  road  through  Duvankoi  would  have  brought  them 
' — J^^  in  full  sight  of  the  English  army.  At  the  village  oi 
Otarkoi  Prince  Mentschikoff  remained  a  great  pari 
of  the  day ;  and  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, both  he  and  his  army  were  so  placed,  that  those 
commanders  who  pass  much  of  their  life  in  sighing 
after  the  great  occasion  which  comes  but  too  rarely 
would  be  likely  to  regard  him,  in  that  forenooi] 
of  the  25th  of  September,  as  a  man  to  bo  keenly; 
envied. 
The  op-  His  whole  army,  with  all  its  train,  except  a  fe^ 

Si?ch  of^  waggons  and  a  small  rear-guard,  was  already  on  thai 
toldm*^^'  part  of  the  road  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  Macken- 
that  morn-  ^^^^  Farm ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  part  of  it  wai 
distant  enough  to  be  out  of  his  reach ;  so  that^  ij 
he  should  see  reason  to  stop  the  march  of  his  more 
advanced  columns,  and  assemble  his  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mackenzie's  Farm,  he  woidd  be 
able  to  do  this  by  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon 
His  troops  carried  bread ;  and  his  trains,  reduced,  foi 
the  purpose  of  the  march,  to  a  moderate  scale,  wen 
moving  with  the  rest  of  the  force. 

Now,  the  English  army,  it  will  be  remembered 
began  the  flank  march  this  same  day,  at  half-pas 
eij-t  in  the  Morning ;  and  sapposi>i  tW  P^ 
Mentschikoflf — who  was  master  of  the  intervening 
country,  and  of  ample  cavalry  forces — had  been  taking 
only  those  common  means  for  ascertaining  his  adver 
sary's  movements  which,  even  in  days  not  regardec 
as  specially  critical,  the  customs  of  warfare  prescribe 
he  would  have  learnt,  by  the  time  we  are  speaking  i ' 
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that  Lord  Raglan  was  moving  in  force  towards  Mac-  CHAP. 
kenzie  s  Farm ;  and  only  a  little  later,  if  not  indeed  ' — . — ' 
some  time  before,  he  must  have  come  to  know  that 
the  whole  Allied  army  was  following  the  flank  move- 
ment of  the  English  General.  The  orders  which  the 
Prince  might  have  issued,  after  making  this  discovery, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  stay  the  march  of  his  army 
towards  Baktchi  Serai,  to  face  it  about,  and  to  dispose 
it  in  such  way  as  he  might  think  fit  in  the  wood- 
land and  broken  ground  lying  east  of  the  paths  by 
which  the  Allies  had  to  cross  the  moimtain.  He 
then  would  have  had  at  his  back  the  country  traversed 
by  the  great  road  to  Baktchi  Serai,  and  opening  to 
him  his  communications  with  the  interior  of  Eussia ; 
whilst,  before  him,  he  would  have  seen  the  Allies 
moving  painfully  across  his  front  in  all  the  helpless- 
ness of  an  army  broken  up  into  a  trailing  column, 
with  a  depth  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  day's  march 
from  the  rear  to  the  van,  and  a  front  so  narrow  as  to 
consist  of  one  gun  and  one  horseman — and  all  this 
defiling  through  forest  or  steep  mountain-paths.  Some 
of  these  roads,  too,  and  especially  the  mountain-road 
descending  from  the  Mackenzie  Heights  to  the  valley 
of  the  Tchemaya,  there  would  have  been  time  to 
break  up  or  obstruct.  To  add  to  his  advantages,  the 
Russian  army  would  have  had  abundant  water  in  its 
immediate  rear,  whilst  the  Allies,  after  draining  the 
last  turbid  cupful  from  Mackenzie's  Farm,  would 
have  been  condemned  to  bear  the  torment  of  thirst, 
with  a  liability  to  have  their  sufferings  aggravated  in- 
i       *  *  '    W  the  detention,  and  the  labour  which  the 
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CHAP,  necessity  of  having  to  combat,  or  prepare  for  combat, 
could  not  fail  to  occasion. 

Nor  can  it  be  rightly  said  that  any  inferiority  in 
point  of  numbers,  or  any  depression  occasioned  by 
late  defeat,  unfitted  Prince  MentschikoflTs  army  for 
operations  against  the  uncovered  flank  of  a  lengthened 
string  of  soldiery  and  waggons  pursuing  its  difficult 
way  through  woodland  or  mountain-roads ;  for  duriing 
at  least  some  hours,  the  bare  numbers  of  an  army  thus 
caught  in  the  process  of  journeying,  with  a  dajr^s 
march  between  van  and  rear,  would  have  no  more 
served  to  repress  an  enemy  assailing  its  uncovered 
flank,  than  the  length,  the  mere  length,  of  a  far- 
stretching:  thread  can  avail  it  ag^ainst  a  knife ;  and  the 
enterprii  .o  whia  the  oc^n  iovited  were  .^y 
of  the  kind  which  may  be  usefully  undertaken  with  a 
brave  though  discomfited  army,  because  they  could  be 
carried  through  by  the  personal  boldness  of  a  few  men, 
and  without  exposing  great  masses  to  have  their  co- 
herence tested.  The  conjuncture  was  such  that^  by 
reason  of  their  effect  in  challenging  and  delajdng  a 
force  to  which  long  delay  would  be  fatal,  the  smallest 
successes  of  the  assailants  might  be  fraught  with  great 
results ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  there  was 
a  collateral  advantage  deriving  from  attacks  of  this 
sort,  to  which  the  Prince  might  have  looked :  for 
experience  has  taught  that  a  series  of  even  the  pettiest 
triumphs,  down  even  to  those  which  may  be  won  over 
stragglers  and  drivers  of  waggons,  is  of  great  worth  as 
a  means  of  restoring  self-respect  and  confidence  to 
troops  which  have  suffered  disaster. 
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Although  the  Allies  encountered  no  sort  of  resistance,  CHAP, 
it  cost  them,  as  we  saw,  a  painful  march  from  mom-  ^J^ 
ing  to  midnight,  and  again  another  march  the  next 
day,  to  traverse  the  ridge  which  divided  the  Belbec 
from  the  Tchemaya ;  but  if  Prince  Mentschikoff,  per- 
ceiving and  using  the  power  which  fortune  oflferfed 
him,  had  so  wielled  his  army  as,  from  time  to  time, 
to  constrain  the  invaders  to  prepare  a  front,  and  gather 
their  means  of  resistance,  th' dLion  of  their  perilous 
march  must  have  been  proportionately  lengthened ; 
and  they  were  forces  to  which  despatch  was  life,  for 
they  abandoned,  as  we  know,  their  old  base  of  opera- 
tions,  and  were  traveUing  by  map  and  compass  in 
hope  of  finding  another.  It  would  seem  that  even 
slight  ventures  undertaken  that  day  by  the  Russians 
must  have  put  the  Allies  in  grave  danger. 

Such  was  the  occasion  which  fortime  stood  prof-  Pnnce 
fering  to  Prince  Mentschikoff  from  the  morning  of  korewant 
the  25th  of  September  to  the  forenoon  of  the  follow-  quaintance 
ing  day.     But  in  vain ;  for  on  the  25th  he  had  not  move- 
only  suffered  himself  to  remain  in  sheer  ignorance  of  the  Allies, 
the  movements  of  an  army  of  between  50,000  and 
60,000  men,  which  had  bivouacked  at  a  distance  of 
half  an  hour's  ride  from  his  quarters,  but  was  even  so 
content  with  his  state  in  this  respect  that  he  avowedly 
postponed  to  the  morrow  the  business  of  seeking  this 
precious  knowledge.*     His  sloth  was  the  more  extra- 


*  I  am  informed,  on  very  high  authority,  that  the  cause  of  Prince 
Mentschikoff's  ignorance  of  the  enemy's  movements  was  his  reliance  on 
Eliriakoff,  and  the  failure  of  the  operation  to  him  entrusted ;  but  the 
language  of  Prince  Mentschikoff's  letters  seems  to  me  inconsistent  with 
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CHAP,  ordinary,  since  it  is  evident  that  (either  from  deserters 
or  from  some  other  source)  he  had  gathered  reason  for 
surmising  that  the  Allies  might  march  to  the  south  ;* 
yet,  even  with  such  added  motives  for  desiring  infor- 
mation, his  mind  on  this  subject  remained  so  blank, 
and  his  desire  of  knowledge  so  languid,  that^  at  a  time 
when  the  English  were  marching  at  a  distance  of  but 
three  or  four  miles  from  his  desk,  he  was  able  to 
write  thus  to  Komiloff:    'Bivouac  near  the  Otark 

*  village,  on  the  Belbec,  13th  [25th]  September  1854. 
'  We  arrived  here  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

*  and  sent  some  Cossacks  in  advance.     Our  further 

*  movements  will  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 

*  enemy,  and  it  would  be  therefore  desirable  to  get, 

*  from  time  to  time,  some  information  from  Sebastopol 

*  as  to  the  position  of  our  adversaries.     We  neither 

*  see  nor  hear  anything  of  the  enemy  here.'  So  that, 
being  himself  within  half  an  hour's  ride  of  the  Eng- 
lish bivouac,  he  sent  back  all  the  way  to  Sebastopol, 
and  asked  of  the  sailors  there  left  to  their  fate  some 
news  of  the   enemy's   movements.      Here  again,   it 

that  suppoeition  ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  which  tend,  as  I  think, 
to  make  the  explanation  invalid. 

♦  This  we  know  because,  almost  immediately  after  quitting  Sebas- 
topol, Prince  Mentschikoff  sent  back  to  the  garrison  urging  precautions 
which  could  only  be  needed  on  the  supposition  that  the  AUies  would 
march  to  the  south.  These  injunctions,  however,  disclosed  a  surmise 
that  the  Allies,  if  they  should  march  to  the  south,  would  take  the 
lower  road  by  the  mouth  of  the  Tchemaya ;  for  the  Prince  directed 
that  the  passage  by  that  route  should  be  obstructed  and  fortified.  He 
also  sent  back  recommending  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  strengthen 
the  Malakoff  Hill  and  the  ground  between  that  and  the  Careening  Bay, 
and  his  anxiety  could  not  have  been  ranging  in  that  direction  unless  he 
had  apprehended  that  the  AUies  would  march  to  the  south  coast 
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would   seem,   there  was  proof  that  a  too-laboured  CHAP. 

IX. 
military  system  has  a  tendency  to  unfit  men  for  war- 
fare; because,  after  owning  thus  that  he  knew  not 
where  the  invading  armies  were,  nor  what  they  might 
be  doing,  the  Prince  went  on  to  speak  of  a  military 
process  for  acquiring  the  needed  information,  which 
was  to  be  commenced  with  all  form  and  ceremony — 
not  then,  but — on  the  following  day.  *I  hope,'  he 
writes,  '  the  advanced  posts  will  meet  to-morrow  for 
'  the  first  reconnaissance.' 

At  a  later  hour.  Prince  Mentschikoff"  learnt  how 
the  rear  of  his  army  had  been  suddenly  attacked  by 
English  horsemen  at  Mackenzie's  Farm;  but  even 
when  he  knew  this  had  happened,  he  still  kept  him- 
self blind  to  the  truth  which  the  incident  seemed 
fitted  to  teach  him ;  for  he  ascribed  the  collision  to 
*  a  patrol,'  and  remained  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
that,  all  day,  the  whole  Allied  army  had  been  defiling, 
and  was  still  continuing  to  defile,  at  a  distance  of  but 
three  or  four  miles  from  his  quarters.* 


*  He  ascribes  the  capture  effected  by  the  English  at  Mackenzie's 
Farm  to  *a  mounted  patrol  and  two  guns.' — Second  note  from  the 
Prince  to  Komiloff,  dated  *  13th  [26th]  September.'  Lest  it  should 
seem,  for  even  a  moment,  that  Prince  Mentschikoff's  ignorance  concern- 
ing the  Allies  was  paraUeled  by  their  ignorance  of  his  operations,  it  may 
be  right  to  say  that,  whilst  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff from  gathering  all  requisite  knowledge  of  the  movements  of 
the  Allies,  his  own  flank  movement  carried  on  frt>m  behind  Sebastopol 
to  the  mid-valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  thence  northward  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie Heights,  was  far  out  of  the  reach  of  any  degree  of  reconnoitring 
zeal  which  the  Allies  could  exert  on  the  24th  from  the  region  of  the 
Iiower  Belbec ;  and  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  things  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th,  when  our  army  was  marching,  the  circumstances  which 
on  that  day  prevented  the  English  cavalry  from  effectively  reconnoitring 
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If  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  been  surrounded  by  a 
force  like  the  Cossacks  of  1812,  it  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  for  him  to  have  remained  unacquainted 
with  the  movements  of  a  hostile  army  which  bivou- 
acked on  ground  six   miles  {ix)m  his  quarters,  and 
had  since  been  marching  towards  him ;  but  although 
there  were   abundance   of  horsemen   still  called   by 
the  name  of  Cossacks,  the  spirit  of  military  organ- 
isation had  changed  all  these  into  bodies  having  no 
more  spontaneous  energy  than  the  rest  of  the  Russian 
cavalry. 
Compie-         In  the  course  of  the  25th,  Prince  Mentschikoff,  with 
Prince       the  whole  of  his  force,  took  up  a  position  in   the 
koffs    *    neighbourhood  of  Otarkoi ;  and  the  next  day,  after 
maroh,       leaving  a  detachment*  in  the  country  of  the  Upper 
reto^to    Belbec,  he  yet  further  withdrew  the  main  army,  and 
^e  Kat-     completed  his  retreat  to  the  Katcha.      There,  day 
The  state    after  day,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by  more  minutely, 
sion  in       he  remained  with  his  army  in  a  state  of  seclusion, 

which  the  .  •  i       i  i      i       i      -i    i    ^ 

Mnoeand  conccrtmg  uo  measurcs  with  the  people  he  had  left 
remained,  in  Scbastopol  for  the  defence  or  relief  of  the  place — 
nay,  suffering  the  garrison  to  live  on  for  a  time  in 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  region  where  he  and  his  troops 
were  reposing ;  and  all  this  while  the  Prince  was  so 
far  from  threatening,  or  even  observing,  the  invaders, 
that  not  only  did  he  not  know  on  which  coast  of  the 
Crimea  (the  west  or  the  south)  they  were  operating. 


in  front  of  the  advancing  column,  in  accordance  with  Lord  Baglaa*s 
desire,  have  been  already  stated. 

*  A  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  under  Jabrokiitakyi 
altogether  to  13,000  men. 
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but  when  at  last  he  once  more  put  himself  in  commu-  CHAP. 

IX 

nication  with  the  garrison,  it  was  to  them  that  he 

looked  for  his  tidings,  requesting  them  to  send  him 
back  word,  and  tell  him  where  the  enemy  was.* 

*  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  a  snnmiary  form,  this  sentence  contains 
a  whole  cluster  of  assertions,  all  having  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
Prince  Mentschikoff's  competence  for  the  command  of  an  army  in  the 
field.  The  proofs  of  these  assertions  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter ; 
and  there  also,  there  will  be  found  an  exposition  of  the  way  in  which 
Prince  Mentschikoff 's  flank  march  has  been  justified. 


It 
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CHAPTER    X. 


I. 


CHAP.  Upon  withdrawing  his  army  from  the  scene  of  the 
' — . — '  threatened  attack,  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  distributed 
Mentechi-  amongst  three  commanders  the  authority  which  was 
tribution    ^  ^c  exciciscd  at  Sebastopol  during  the  period  of  his 

command     absenCC. 

ereh^'Lt  To  General  Holier  he  had  left  the  command  of  the 
d^g^hu  small  body  of  land  forces  which  was  suffered  to  re- 
absence.     main  in  the  place,  that  is,  of  the  one  imperfect  bat- 

The  com-         t  a  i    *i  -t  • 

mandof     taliou  of  sappcrs,  and  the  5000  muitiamen. 
land  forces      Of  the  officcr  thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  town 
place.        garrison,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  disclosed  the 
Mmier  ^      qualities  needed  for  any  momentous  charge ;  but,  at 
all  events,  he  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  show 
his  devotion  to  the  public  service,  by  a  generous  aban- 
donment of  every  pretension  and  right  which  might 
clash  with  the  general  good. 
The  com-        The  Priucc  ordered  that  all  the  seamen  who  had 
the  sea-      been  withdrawn  from  the  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the 
ed  for*       south  sidc  of  the  town  should  be  under  the  orders  of 
the^outh  Vice-Admiral  Nachimoff. 
*  ®'  This  commander,  though  fully  as  willing  as  soldier 
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or  sailor  should  be  to  part  with  his  ease,  and  encoun-  CHAP, 
ter  all  dangers  for  the  sake  of  his  sovereign  and  his  v— -v — ' 
country,  was  of  too  desponding  a  nature,  and  too  dis-  Nachimoff. 
trustful  of  himself,  to  be  equal  to  the  stress  of  a  high 
command  at  a  time  when  the  emergencies  requiring  to 
be  dealt  with  were  not  only  momentous,  but  also  of  a 
kind  quite  novel.  He  had  made  it  the  rule  of  his  life 
to  try  to  avoid  engaging  in  any  undertaking  unless  he 
could  make  himself  sure  beforehand  that  he  was  quali- 
fied to  go  through  it  well ;  anH  imagining  that  he  was 
hardly  competent  to  command  forces  acting  on  shore, 
he  waited  on  Prince  MentschikoflF,  before  the  Princess 
departure,  and  told  him  that '  he  was  ready  to  die  for 
'  the  good  of  his  country,  that  he  waa  wiUing  to  place 
'  himself  under  the  orders  of  a  junior,  and  that,  in  that 
'  way,  he  would  be  happy  to  lend  his  co-operation, 

*  but  that  he  could  not  be  himself  a  good  general  of 

*  land  forces/  Prince  Mentschikoff  answered  that  he 
did  not  consider  this  speech  as  a  refusal,  and  made 
no  change  in  his  arrangemente.  Besides  having  the 
charge  thus  forced  upon  him,  Nachimoff  remained  in 
command  of  one  of  the  two  squadrons  into  which 
the  Black  Sea  fleet  had  been  divided. 

Vice- Admiral  Komiloff  continued  to  be  the  *  Chief 

*  of  the  Staff'  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  remained  in 
command  of  his  naval,  squadron ;  but,  independently  The  com- 
of  these  functions,  the  Prince,  upon  quitting  Sebasto-  the^forcea 
pol,  entrusted  to  Komiloff  the  command  of  all  the  ^rtu 
forces,  both  naval  and  military,  which  were  to  operate 

on  the  North  Side. 

This  North  Side  was  the  ground  where  the  whole 
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CHAP,  weight  of  the  victorious  invaders  was  expected  to 
' — , — '  fall;  and  any  attempt  to  defend  it  was  regarded  by 
Admiral     Komiloflf  as  a  merely  forlorn  undertaking;  but,  for 

Koiniloff.     .  1  J  .A 

that  very  reason  the  more,  he  was  swift  to  accept 
the  command;  and  those  who  knew  him  the  best 
ascribe  his  joy  at  the  time  to  a  heroic  exaltation  of 
spirit  which  hardly  needed  the  prop  of  any  hope  this 
side  the  grave. 

Without  holding  supreme  command,  but  acting  as 
chief  of  the  staflf,  Vice- Admiral  Komiloff,  for  a  period 
of  some  five  years,  had  had  the  main  direction  of 
affairs  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet ;  and  it  was  during  that 
time  that  he  had  been  able  to  engender  the  zeaJ,  the 
trustful  affection,  which  now,  in  the  hour  of  a  great 
disaster,  brought  round  him  a  band  of -undaunted  sea- 
men resolved  to  stand  by  his  side  in  the  void  which 
the  army  had  left.  He  was  destined  to  be  cut  off 
when  the  period  of  his  sway  over  events  had  lasted 
scarce  twenty-six  days ;  but  this  space  included  a 
time  when  the  failing  of  the  organised  forces  which 
people  had  hitherto  trusted  made  room  once  more 
in  the  worid— nay,  made  room  in  so  straitened  a 
place  as  a  Russian  garrison  town — for  a  man  hav- 
ing strength  of  his  own. 

The  wars  undertaken  by  Russia  having  always  been 
waged  against  nations  of  other  creeds  or  other  churches, 
the  religion  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people  had  been 
blended,  as  we  saw,  into  one  sentiment,  giving  force 
and  steadfastness  to  the  nation  ;*  but  there  were  few, 

*  AnUf  vol.  I.  cbap.  iv.  p.  55, 4tli  edition,  and  the  reference  there  to 
Dean  Stanley's  work  on  the  Greek  Church. 
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I  imagine,  who  lived  more  absolutely  mider  the  gov-  CHAP, 
ernance  of  this  kind  of  religious  patriotism  than  did 
this  brave  Admiral.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  a  main 
source  of  his  strength  was  his  faith  in  that  Divine 
Power  which  he  humbly  believed  to  be  taking  part 
with  *  Holy  Eussia '  in  her  struggle  for  a  cause  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  righteous  one.  *  May  the  Lord/ 
he  writes — *  May  the  Lord  bless  our  cause  1  To  the 
'  best  of  our  understanding  it  is  a  just  one.'  *  Of 
'  course,  all  depends  on  God.  God  will  not  forsake 
'  those  who  are  righteous.  Therefore  await  the  issue 
'  calmly  and  patiently.' 

So,  against  all  the  cares  which  were  worldly,  and 
therefore  subject  to  limits,  he  ever  could  bring  that 
strong  faith,  which — having  its  source  in  the  Infinite 
— ^was  not  an  exhaustible  power ;  and  as  often  as  the 
trials  he  was  facing  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  he 
only  clung  so  much  the  more  to  the  aid  of  Heaven. 
Thus,  although  he  was  too  loyal  to  suffer  himself, 
even,  perhaps,  in  thought,  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
capacity  which  directed  affairs  at  Headquarters,  it 
still  can  be  seen  that,  whenever  he  strove  to  look 
cheerfully  upon  the  prospect  of  what  might  be 
achieved  under  Mentschikoff's  personal  direction,  he 
was  careful  to  base  his  structure  of  hope  upon 
strictly  religious  grounds. 

From  the  traces  we  have  of  this  chief  it  can  hardly 
be  shown  that  he  was  gifted  with  original  genius,  still 
less  with  a  piercing  intellect ;  and  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment  in  the  business  of  war  may  well  be 
denied,  or,  at  all  events,  brought  into  question ;  but 
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CHAP,  it  is  not  from  the  mere  tenor  of  liis  words,  nor  even, 
indeed,  altogether  from  his  acts,  -that  the  quality 
of  his  soul  is  to  be  gathered,  but  rather  from  the 
visible  effect  of  its  impact  upon  the  souls  of  other 
men.  As  one  man  to  whom  many  look  may  be  pass- 
ing through  a  distant  assemblage  unseen  and  unheard 
himself  by  those  who  gaze  from  afar,  and  yet  his 
course  can  be  tracked  by  the  movement  and  the  cries 
of  devotion  which  his  presence  arouses,  so,  in  part, 
our  knowledge  of  Komiloff  must  rest  upon  the  per- 
ception of  what  people  did  when  they  felt  the  im- 
pulsion he  gave.  At  a  time  when  there  seemed  to  be 
no  room  but  for  despair  and  confusion,  he  took  that 
ascendant  which  enabled  him  to  bring  the  whole 
people  in  the  place — inhabitants,  soldiers,  sailors — ^to 
his  own  heroic  resolve.  In  a  garrison  town  of  the 
empire  which  had  carried  the  mania  of  military  or- 
ganisation to  the  most  preposterous  lengths,  all  those 
straitened  notions  of  rank  and  seniority,  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  network  of  the  formalisms  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  hinder  his  command,  flew 
away  like  chaff  at  the  winnowing.  By  the  fire  of 
his  spirit  there  was  roused  so  great  an  energy  on 
the  part  of  thousands  of  men  as  has  hardly  been 
known  in  these  times;  and  he  so  put  his  people  in 
heart  that  not  only  the  depression  created  by  defeat, 
but  the  sense  of  being  abandoned  and  left  for  sacri- 
fice by  the  evading  army,  was  succeeded  by  a  quick 
growth  of  warlike  pride,  by  a  wholesome  ardour  for 
the  fight,  by  an  orderly,  joyful  activity.  And,  even 
when  he  was  dead,  there  continued  to  be  still  growing 
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proofs  of  the  power  he  had  had  over  the  minds  and  CHAP, 
affections  of  those  around  him ;  for  men  whose  pride 
it  was  that  they  had  served  under  his  immediate 
orders  in  the  last — in  the  glorious — month  of  his  life, 
were  content  to  engage  in  great  toil  for  the  sake  of 
making  known  to  their  country  the  worth  of  the  chief 
they  had  lost.* 

If  this  were  all,  it  might  be  said  that  Komiloff's 
nature  was  of  the  kind  which  people  call  '  enthusi- 
'  astic,'  that  the  effects  he  wrought  upon  other  men's 
minds  were  exactly  those  which  '  enthusiasm '  is  used 
to  produce,  and  that,  therefore,  that  single  word  would 
suffice  to  disclose  what  is  meant  Yet  this  would  be 
hardly  strict  truth,  and  at  all  events  might  mislead. 
The  '  enthusiast,'  in  general,  is  a  man  very  prone  to 
hopefulness,  and  the  flame  he  is  able  to  impart  to 
others  is  that  which  bums  in  his  own  bosom.  With 
Komiloff  it  was  not  thus.  The  hope,  the  assurance 
of  victory,  with  which  he  could  inflame  other  men,  he 
did  not  at  all  share  himself ;  for  though  he  was  very 
sure  that  in  the  ultimate  designs  of  Providence  the 
triumph  of  *  Holy  Russia '  must  needs  be  secure,  he 
believed  that  bloody  disaster  must  first  come ;  and  he 
seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that — for  himself,  at 
all  events — there  was  no  issue  out  of  the  trouble  except 
an  honourable  death.  In  truth,  it  may  be  gathered 
that,  although  to  others  his  presence  brought  joyful 

*  This  is  in  aUnsion  to  the  great  (Russian)  work  of  Captain  G^ndre, 
one  of  the  most  attached  vad  most  valued  of  EoTnilolTs  Staffl  I  may 
here  express  my  lively  tense  of  the  service  which  has  been  rendered  me 
by  Admiral  Likhatcheff,  who  most  kindly  translated  for  my  use  the 
portioni  of  the  work  which  relate  to  the  earUer  period  of  the  siege. 
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CHAP,  promise  of  success — of  success  to  be  had  in  this  world 
7*  -  — ^yet  in  his  privacy  he  was  more  the  resolute  martyr 
than  the  confident  and  half-careless  seaman.  But^ 
whatever  was  the  true  source  of  his  power  over  the 
warlike  temper  of  other  men,  the  power  was  there. 
He  had  souL 

Vice- Admiral  Komilofi*  was  an  able  administrator, 
and  excellently  versed  in  the  duties  pertaining  to  a 
naval  commander ;  but  the  faculty  of  designing  apt 
plans  for  the  conduct  of  war  was  not  in  the  number 
of  those  with  which  he  was  known  to  be  gifted ;  and, 
in  this  respect^  no  guiding  help  was  to  be  got  from 
General  Moller,  nor  yet,  it  would  seem,  from  any  of 
the  officers  on  duty  whom  Prince  Mentschikoff  had 
left  in  the  place. 

But  if  the  army  was  wanting  in  this  the  time  of 
trial,  and  the  seamen  were  without  the  skill  needed 
for  planning  defences  on  shore,  there  had  come,  as  a 

Colonel      gu^t>  ^  Sebastopol,  a  man  so  gifted  by  nature  as  to 
de^Todie-   |^  ^y^  ^  gjj  ^^^  y^- j^  ^j^^  j^j^je,  morcovcr,  to  make 

people  bend  to  his  judgment,  confessing  that  his  was 
the  guidance  which  best  would  meet  the  emergency. 
The  officer  who  planned  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  has 
already  been  spoken  of  as  one  whose  authority  in  his 
engineering  art  is  of  almost  resistless  weight;  but^ 
until  some  four  or  five  weeks  before  the  time  we  are 
dealing  with,  the  name  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Tod- 
leben  had  scarcely  been  heard  of  at  Sebastopol. 

Colonel  de  Todleben  was  bom  in  one  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  lying  within  the  dominions  of  Eussia,  and 
to  Russia  accordingly  he  has  ever  devoted  himself; 
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but  by  race,  and  name,  and  feature,  and  warlike  CHAP, 
quality,  he  is  the  fellow  -  countryinan  of  Count 
Bismark  and  of  some  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
troops  which  conquered  at  Sadowa.  Whilst  the 
empire  he  serves  is  the  Empire  of  the  Czars,  the 
power  he  represents  and  almost  seems  to  embody 
is  the  power  of  North  Germany. 

The  honour  of  placing  this  gifted  man  upon  the 
scene  in  which  he  was  destined  to  achieve  his  renown 
must  be  given  to  Prince  Michael  Gortschakoff.  The 
keen  and  piercing  intellect  of  the  Prince  had  enabled 
him,  in  his  quarters  with  the  army  of  the  Danube,  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false  rumours,  and  to 
read  the  signs  which  foreshadowed  an  approaching 
invasion  of  the  Crimea.  Therefore,  when  he  came  to 
learn  that  the  General  and  High  Admiral  command- 
ing in  the  Crimea  was  refusing  to  believe  in  the  like- 
lihood of  a  descent,  Prince  Gortschakoflf  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  awaken  the  sleeper  from  his  dream 
of  security.  But  this  was  only  a  part  of  what  his  fore- 
sight enabled  him  to  do ;  for,  having  discovered  the 
capacity  of  Colonel  de  Todleben,  and  knowing  how 
likely  it  was  that  the  issue  of  the  conflict  which  he 
perceived  to  be  impending  might  be  governed  by  a 
skilful  application  of  the  engineer's  resources.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  determined  that  he  would  not  only  entrust 
to  the  Colonel  the  duty  of  conveying  his  warnings  to 
the  Headquarters  in  the  Crimea,  but  would  introduce 
him  to  Prince  Mentschikoff,  as  an  officer  capable  of 
being  of  great  use  to  him  in  the  business  of  fortifica- 
tion.     This  the  Prince  might  well  do ;  for  Colonel  de 

VOL.  m.  M 
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CHAP.  Todleben  was  master  of  the  art  of  military  engineer- 
ing. His  devotion  to  the  study  of  his  profession  had 
been  mistinted  ;  and  indeed  there  was  a  period  when 
his  practice  of  the  business  of  mining  had  kept  him 
mainly  imderground  during  a  third  part  of  each  year; 
but  although  his  craft  had  been  learnt  at  all  this  vast 
cost  of  toil,  he  was  saved  from  the  mistake  of  over-valu- 
ing it  by  his  strong  common-sense,  but  also,  perhaps, 
by  his  wholesome  experience  of  the  trenches  before 
Silistria,  and  the  rough  tasks  of  war  in  the  Caucasus. 
Therefore,  whenever  his  art  was  not  really  applicable, 
it  did  not  seem  so  in  his  eyes.  How  and  when  to 
apply  it  to  the  business  of  war  he  exactly  knew.  He 
was  about  thirty-seven  years  old. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  Colonel  de  Todleben  reached 
Sebastopol,  and  presented  to  Mentschikoff  the  letter 
with  which  he  came  charged.  He  afterwards,  it 
seems,  said  all  that  he  appropriately  could  in  support 
of  the  warnings  contained  in  the  letter ;  but  Prince 
Mentschikoflf  would  not  see  the  coming  invasion. 
From  the  first,  he  had  withheld  his  belief  in  the 
rumour  which  foreshadowed  the  armada,  and  the 
lateness  of  the  season  was  added  now  to  the  grounds 
on  which  he  rested  his  disbelief.  It  was  too  late, 
he  said,  for  an  invasion  that  year,  and  before  the 
next  summer,  there  would  be  peace.  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff, it  is  trae,  gave  heed  to  that  part  of  the  letter 
which  spoke  of  De  Todleben's  merits ;  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel was  not  only  received  with  all  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  at  Headquarters,  but  was  armed, 
it  appears,  with  full  power  to  examine  the  defensive 
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resources  of  SebastopoL  Prince  Mentschikoff,  how-  CHAP, 
ever,  had  been  habitually  a  rigid  economist  of  the 
public  treasure,  and  he  was  still  unwilling  to  incur 
expense  in  providing  against  a  danger  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  chimerical.  Colonel  de  Todleben's  inquiries 
elicited  the  want  that  there  was  of  engineering  tools  ; 
but  although  there  were  Government  factories  from 
which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  get  the  required 
supply,  the  Prince  did  not  yet  see  the  need  of  obtain- 
ing them  in  the  ample  quantity  which  prudence 
seemed  to  demand. 

Nor  was  this  all.  As  though  to  protect  his  repose 
from  farther  assaults,  Prince  Mentschikoflf  took  a  step 
which,  if  he  had  had  his  way,  would  have  produced 
consequences  beyond  the  reach  of  his  imagination.  He 
recommended  Colonel  de  Todleben  to  quit  the  Crimea. 
Coming  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  this  recom- 
mendation was  almost  a  mandate ;  but,  for  a  time  at 
least,  compliance  might  be  evaded.  Todleben  con- 
trived to  avoid  or  defer  the  necessity  of  departing  for 
some  days,  and  then,  the  armada  appearing,  he  re- 
mained and  defended  SebastopoL 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  even  dining  the  three 
weeks  which  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  Prince 
Mentschikoffs  visitor,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ar- 
mada on  the  coast.  Colonel  de  Todleben  was  not  only 
making  himself  minutely  ^quainted  with  the  field  of 
the  approaching  conflict,  but  also  beginning  to  earn 
that  rare  confidence  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to 
guide  into  a  right  direction  the  valour  and  strength 
of  the  garrison.     The  momentous  charge  entrusted 
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CHAP,  to  him  on  the  evening  which  followed  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  shows  that  even  at  that  early  time  his 
genius  had  obtained  great  ascendant.* 

Towards  the  creation  of  all  this  confidence,  both 
his  manner  and  his  expression  of  feature  were  conduc- 
ing. For  although,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  race 
and  his  Courland  birthplace,  he  had  that  Northern, 
that  North  German  conformation  of  head  and  counte- 
nance which  denote  a  man  fitted  for  violent  bodily 
conflict  lastmg  out  to  the  death,  and  although  he  even 
seemed  to  be  one  to  whom  the  very  labours  of  fighting, 
and  of  exterminating  the  weaker  breeds  of  men,  must 
be  an  easy  and  delightful  exertion  of  natural  strength, 
he  had  joyous,  kind-looking  eyes,  almost  ready  to  melt 
with  good-humour,  and  a  bearing  and  speech  so  frank 
and  genial,  that  people  were  instantly  inclined  to  like, 
and,  very  soon  after,  to  trust  in  him.  From  his  looks 
and  demeanour  it  could  not  at  all  be  inferred  that  he 
was  a  man  who  had  devoted  his  mind  to  a  science ; 
and,  for  this  very  reason  perhaps,  he  had  the  less 
diflBculty  in  making  people  yield  to  his  judgment. 
No  one  who  had  so  much  as  seen  him  could  imagine 
that  his  power  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  had  been  at  all  warped  by  long  study  of  the 
engineering  art.  No  one  who  had  once  conversed 
with  him  could  doubt  that,  body  and  soul,  he  was  a 
man  of  action  ;  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  A  race, 
corrupted  by  luxury  and  the  arts  of  peace,  knows  in- 
stinctively that  it  must  succumb  to  a  nature  of  this 
kind.     I  imagine  that  few  men  of  great  intellect  have 

*  The  task  so  entrusted  to  him  is  stated  ante,  chap.  viii. 
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ever  attained  so  closely  as  he  did  to  that  which  the  CHAP. 
English  describe  when  they  speak  of  a  man  as  being 
'  practical.* 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time  in  Europe  that  Todle- 
ben  had  made  discoveries  which  altered  and  expanded 
the  old  science  of  fortification.  This  is  hardly  true. 
It  was  in  applying  his  science — in  applying  it  to 
novel  and  changeftd  circimistances — that  his  excellence 
lay.  He  had  the  power  of  instantly  recognising,  and 
at  once  understanding,  all  the  material  conditions 
upon  which  from  time  to  time  he  had  to  found  his 
resolves.  If  these  conditions  were  new  and  startling, 
he  did  not  the  less  hasten  to  accept  them.  If  they 
were  of  such  a  kind  that  they  threatened  to  dislocate 
his  plans,  and  turn  to  naught  his  past  labours,  he  did 
not  for  that  reason  fail  to  give  them,  and  give  them 
at  once,  their  just  place  in  his  reckonings.  That  which 
most  tries  the  powers  of  a  commander  is  not  the  mere 
solution  of  any  problem  laid  clearly  before  him.  His 
harder  task  is  to  learn  in  good  time  that  he  has  a 
problem  to  solve,  and  then  to  see  what  it  is.  For  the 
questions  which  he  ought  to  be  deciding  are  very 
many;  they  are,  some  of  them,  strange  and  startling, 
and  they  spring  up — often  suddenly — ^fix)m  day  to 
day,  from  hour  to  hour — ^nay,  in  battle,  from  minute 
to  minute.  It  avails  him  but  little  to  be  able  to  see 
any  truth  unless  he  can  marshal  and  place  it  in  due 
relation  with  the  existing  conjuncture.  He  needs  the 
swift  judgment,  and  the  firm,  encompassing  grasp 
which  enable  a  man  to  lay  out  of  his  sight  the  condi- 
tions no  longer  material^  and  to  gather  clean  into  one 
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CHAP,  problem  the  terms  which  really  belong  to  it.  There 
axe  few  who,  in  war,  can  thus  steadfastly  look  upon 
the  present,  discarding  those  things  in  the  past  which 
have  only  just  lost  their  import.  And  often  the  most 
industrious  man  is  the  one  least  able  to  exert  this 
power ;  for  when  change  of  circumstance  comes,  it 
finds  him  carr>nng  on  with  a  great  momentum  in  a 
direction  which  has  ceased  to  be  the  right  one,  and 
he  can  hardly  at  once  change  his  course.  It  was  not 
s6  with  Colonel  de  Todleben ;  for  although  he  had 
been  gifted,  as  we  shall  see,  with  rare  energy,  his 
mind  was  at  the  same  time  so  nimble  that  the  force 
with  which  he  had  been  acting  in  one  direction  did 
not  hinder  him  from  acting  in  another,  the  moment 
a  change  of  action  was  called  for  by  a  change  of 
conditions. 

The  way  in  which  Colonel  de  Todleben  appUed  him- 
self to  his  very  first  undertaking,  is  perhaps  a  too  sim- 
ple illustration  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  with 
which  he  read  problems  in  war ;  but  although,  for  that 
reason,  it  will  necessarily  fail  to  indicate  the  scope  of 
his  power,  it  may  still  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  quality  in  which  he  excelled.  Before  the  time 
of  Todleben's  arrival,  the  Star  Fort  had  been  examined 
by  engineers,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  so 
faulty  in  construction  as  to  be  likely  to  be  of  com- 
paratively little  use.  Seeing  what  the  faults  of  the 
work  were,  and  seeing  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
order  to  make  it  a  good  fort,  the  engineers  at  once 
went  on  to  commence  the  works  which  were  needed  for 
the  purpose.     But  one  of  the  conditions  in  which  tfa 
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were  called  upon  to  act,  they  failed  to  bring  into  tlieir  CHAP, 
reckoning.  They  left  out  the  condition  of  time.  To 
bring  to  an  eflfective  state  the  works  which  they  thus 
undertook,  would  necessarily  cost  a  labour  of  several 
months  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  of  this  Star 
Fort,  if  it  should  take  place  at  all,  might  be  expected 
in  a  few  days.  Therefore  the  labour  going  on  was 
labour  in  vain.  When  Colonel  de  Todleben  attained 
to  his  sway,  he  at  once  stopped  the  works  in  hand, 
and  brought  the  energies  of  the  defenders  to  bear  upon 
the  construction  of  other  works  of  easier  construction, 
which,  however  imperfect  they  might  be,  should  at  all 
events  have  the  merit  of  being  in  time.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  necessity  for  taking  time  into  account  must 
have  been  obvious  to  all,  the  answer  is,  that,  for  days 
and  days  together,  that  necessity  remained  unper- 
ceived  by  the  military  authorities  who  had  the  order- 
ing of  the  works.  A  simple  truth  of  this  kind  lies 
often  unseen  or  scarce  heeded  until  it  comes  under 
the  light  which  genius  is  able  to  shed ;  and  thence- 
forth the  wonder  is  that  any  one  ever  was  blind  to  it. 
What  was  said  of  a  lusty  English  statesman,  may  be 
said  once  more  in  the  same  words,  and  applied  to  this 
Colonel  of  Sappers  :  All  that  was  fanciful,  or  for  any 
reason  unpractical— aU  that  was  the  least  bit  too  high 
for  him,  or  the  least  bit  too  deep  for  him — all  that  lay, 
though  only  by  a  little,  beyond  the  immediate  future 
with  which  he  was  dealing — ^he  utterly  drove  from 
out  of  his  mind,  and  his  energies,  condensed  for  the 
time  upon  some  object  to  which  they  could  be  applied 
with  effect^  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it  with  all  their 
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CHAP,  full  volume  and  power  *  It  was  certain  that  he  would 
strive  to  do  the  very  utmost  of  what  could  be  com- 
passed by  mortals  ;  and  nothing  more.  Under  guid- 
ance so  firm  and  sure  there  could  be  no  waste  of 
energy,  no  waste  of  bodily  labour. 

But  besides  that  he  was  able  to  withhold  his  own 
mind  from  the  pursuit  of  things  not  to  the  purpose, 
CJolonel  de  Todleben,  after  a  time,  grew  strong  enough 
to  be  able  to  repress  in  others  any  inclination  to  wander 
from  the  true  path.  It  was  at  Komiloff's  table  that 
he  achieved  this.  There  was  mention  there,  one  day, 
of  a  fanciful  method  which  some  projector  had  imar 
gined  for  the  defence  of  the  place;  and  Komiloff 
seemed  to  be  interested  by  the  suggestion.  Colonel  de 
Todleben  interposed.  *  There  ought,'  he  spoke  to  this 
purport — '  there  ought  to  be  no  listening  to  suggestions 
'  of  this  kind.     The  way  of  doing  what  is  possible  to- 

*  wards  defending  the  place  lies  clear  before  us.  We 
'  must  not  make  waste  of  our  time,  and  disperse  our 

*  energies  by  thinking  of  other  plans.     AU  the  minutes 

*  we  have  we  want'  And  all  the  commanders  and 
officers  on  duty  had  been  made  so  wise  by  the  discip- 
line of  imminent  peril,  that  they  bowed  to  the  words 
of  the  great  volunteer  thus  laying  his  weight  on  their 
counsels.  Thenceforth  his  strong  sense  did  more  than 
prevail.  It  prevailed  without  question.  He  had  made 
it  supreme. 

When  the  Eussian  field  army  undertook  its  flank 
march,  Colonel  de  Todleben  remained  at  SebastopoL 
Admiral  Komiloff  and  he  had  come  to  be  as  one  man. 

*  Ante^  voL  i.  p.  (in  4th  edition)  455. 
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They  lived  in  the  same  room.  What  Todleben  judged  CHAP, 
to  be  right,  the  Admiral  impelled  men  to  do.  K  Kor-  v-i-. 
niloff  was  the  soul  of  the  cause,  the  great  Engineer  was  feet  iScord 
its  mind.  Whilst  the  sentiment  which  Komiloff  in-  KomUoff 
spired  was  one  so  exalted  that  men  might  call  it  holy,  b^^^^^®* 
the  robust  sanguine  nature  of  Todleben,  and  the  im-  The  force 

,  exerted 

mense  vital  forces  he  had  at  command,  brought  joyous-  by  their 

.         -  conjoint 

ness,  nay,  even  brought  mirth,  to  help  the  toil  of  the  powers, 
defenders.  The  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  Admiral 
might  more  or  less  cause  men  to  look  for  heavenly  aid ; 
but  the  very  presence  of  Todleben  was  enough  to 
assure  them  that  even  in  this  world  there  was  some- 
thing at  least  to  hope  for,  and  plainly  a  great  deal 
to  do. 

The  character  in  which  Colonel  de  Todleben  acted, 
and  (till  long  afterwards)  continued  to  act  was  that 
of  a  volunteer.* 

II. 
On  the  24th  of  September — ^the  day  the   Allies  Komiloff 

asffumes 

were  marching  on  the  Belbec  with  the  then  apparent  the  com- 
intention    of   attacking   the    Star   Fort  —  Komiloff  the  North 

Side. 

assumed  the  command  of  the  North  Side,  and  Colonel  ^^^^  ^, 
de  Todleben,  whilst   still   continuing  to  direct  the  fe'roSe- 
works  there  going  on,  was  now  also  charged  to  post  ^"^ 
the  troops  in  the  way  he  deemed  to  be  the  best  for 
resisting  the  expected  assault.     In  the  course  of  the  Addition- 
day  some  additional  battalions  of  sailors  were  moved  moved  to 

the  Nnrfch 

from  the  South  to  the  North  Side;  and  we  have  already  side, 
seen  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  time  when 

*  This  Qeneral  de  Todleben  himself  told  me. 
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CHAP,  the  Allies  might  be  expected  to  begin  their  attack, 
' — . — '  Komiloff  had  on  the  North  Side  two  militia  battal- 

The 

Strength     ions,  and  so  great  a  number  of  seamen  as  to  bring 
th^Lora-  ^P  ^^  whole  force  to  eleven  thousand.* 
S^h  s^pt.       Komiloflf  did  not  seriously  imagine  that,  with  this 
KornUoffs  forcc,  or  with  any  fresh  numbers  of  seamen  which 

despair  of 

being  able  he  might  draw  from  the  ships,  he  could  oflFer  a  suc- 

the  North   ccssf ul  resistance  to  a  resolute  attack  directed  against 

'""^         the  Star  Fort  by  a  victorious  army  with  a  strength 

of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand.    Colonel  de  Tod- 

leben  did  not  deceive  him,  and  he  did  not  deceive 

himself.     It  is  true  he  had  accepted  the  command 

with  eagerness,  and  even  with  a  kind  of  joy.     But 

his  joy  was  the  joy  of  one  who  looks  beyond  the 

grave.     He  apparently  put  but  a  measured  trust  in 

Prince  Mentschikoflf's  promises  of  help  from  without ; 

and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  look  to  the  enemy — ^to 

look  to  the  probable  effects  of  a  divided  command — 

for  the  means  of  encouragement  which  his  own  camp 

The  Rpirit  failed  to  supply.    '  From  the  North  Side,'  KomilojBF  said 

in  vhich 

he  pre-  to  Captain  Gendre — '  from  the  North  Side  there  is  no 
the  ex-*^'  '  retreat.  All  of  us  who  are  there  will  also  find  our 
conflict.  '  graves.  Death  does  not  terrify  me.  Ouly  one  thing 
'  makes  me  uneasy.  If  wounded,  one  cannot  defend 
'  one's  self,  and  to  be  taken  prisoner  ! '  He  was  anxious 
that  his  flag-oflBcers  should  be  spared  the  fate  of  per- 
ishing with  him  in  what  he  regarded  as  a  hopeless 
undertaking ;  and  although  Captain  Gendre  (who  was 

*  See  ante,  chap.  iv. ;  where  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  defences  at  this  time  on  the  North  Side,  and  references  to  G^eial 
de  Todleben*s  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  defending  the  North  Side 
against  a  resolute  attack. 
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one  of  them)  represented  that  they  would  all  be  bitter-  CHAP, 
ly  mortified  at  the  notion  of  being  parted  from  their  ^ — . — ' 
chief  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  Admiral  clung  to  his 
desire.  '  I  should  not  like/  he  said,  '  to  see  all  fall 
'  with  me ;'  and  he  then  proceeded  to  assign  to  his 
Staff  some  duties  which  would  detain  them,  all  except 
one,  on  the  South  Side. 

The  morning  of  the  25th  brought  with  it  no  signs  The  mom- 
of  the  expected   advance  of  the  Allies  against  the  25th.  The 
Star  Fort;   but,  as  though  to  add  to  the  helpless-  f^ibeen 
ness  of  the  people  abandoned  in  Sebastopol,  Prince  outacav- 
Mentschikoff  had  left  them  without  the  cavalry  re-  ti^^"* 
quired  for  reconnoitring  the  enemy :    and  it  seems  "^^^^ 
that  the  garrison  remained   unacquainted  with  the  -^-- 
momentous  operation  in  which  the  Allies  were,  that 
day,  engaging,  until  it  was  almost  noon.     And  then, 
strange  to  say,  they  learnt  the  truth  without  seeking 
it.     They  learnt  it  as  a  man  learns  some  incident 
with  which  he  has  no  concern,  by  chancing  to  look 
out  of  window. 

From  that  Naval  Library  of  which  we  have  heard  The  sight 
as  standing  upon  a  high  knoll  in  the  town  of  Sebas-  taUy  ob- 
topol  and  commanding  a  far-reaching  view,  some  offi-  from  the 
cers  extended  their  gaze  towards  a  quarter  not  hitherto  ^^^, 
thought  of  as  the  probable  scene  of  any  English  or 
French  operations.     They  looked  towards  the  heights 
overhanging  the  head  of  the  roadstead.    There,  scarlet 
and  glittering  under  a  bright  noontide  sun,  they  saw 
regiments  and  regiments  of  the  English  soldiery  mov- 
ing up  along  the  skirts  of  the  forest  to  the  Mackenzie 
Heights,  and  afterwards  descending  southward  into 
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CHAP,  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya.     All  day,  the  march  was 

^ — V — '  seen  going  on  ;  and  before  evening,  the  heights  where 

the  English  had  first  been  descried  were  observed  to  be 

alive  with  dark-coated  troops  moving  on  in  the  same 

line  of  march  which  the  scarlet  battalions  had  taken. 

Evident  The   import  of  this   movement   could  hardly   be 

theopent-  doubtful.     It  must  mean  that  the  Allies  were  aban* 

dertrfLen     doning  the  valley  of  the  Belbec  with  design  to  attack 

Aue^       Sebastopol  on  its  south  side.     It  followed  that  the 

The  rfiift-   Severnaya,  which  before  had  been  regarded  as  doomed^ 

danger       was  uow  Safe,  and  that  the  danger  had,  all  at  once. 

from  the  &  '  > 

North        shifted  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  place. 

Side  to  ^ 

the  South. 

III. 

Scantiness  We  saw  that  on  the  south,  the  now  threatened  side, 
ces  which  the  scamcu  were  commanded  by  Admiral  Nachimoff. 
had atWs  Of  thcsc,  for  the  moment,  there  were  but  few ;  for  out 
forSe^  ^f  ^^^  battalions  already  withdrawn  from  the  ships  no 
the^South  l^ss  than  eleven  were  on  the  North  Side,  and  of  land 
®**^®'  forces  there  were  none  except  the  militia  battalions. 
Nachimofi*  was  a  brave,  devoted  man ;  but  the  courage 
he  now  evinced  was  of  that  forlorn  sort  which  consists 
His  anx-  with  blank  despair.  By  cutting  apertures  in  the  ships' 
make  sure  sidcs — to  be  filled  up  Until  the  last  moment  by  stop* 
abieto^  pcrs — he  strove  to  insure  to  himself  the  power  of 
his  sW^  sending  his  whole  squadron  to  the  bottom  with  little 
p^venl;*^  delay;  but  he  had  become  so  passionately  intent 
from  tak-^  upou  this  idea  of  destroying  his  ships,  that  after 
ingthem.  j^aku^g  ready  to  scuttle  them,  he  could  not  think 
he   had  done   enough.      He  therefore  placed  about 
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them  tarred  hoops  and  such  like  combustible   ma-  CHAP, 
terials,   in    order  to  be   able   to   fire  them    at  the  ' — , — ' 
chosen  moment ;  and  he  arranged  a  dismal  code  of 
signals  for  insuring  despatch  in  the  transmission  of 
his  dooming  orders.     One  signal  was  to  mean  *  Sink 
'  your  ship/  another  was  to  mean  '  Fire  your  ship.' 
For  himself  and  his  seamen  he  hardly  seemed  to  wish  His  hope- 
more  than  that  he  and  they  might  die  fighting.     It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  he  issued  his  address  to  the 
seamen :    '  The  enemy  is  approaching  the  town,  in  His  ad- 

*  which  there  is  but  a  very  small  garrison.     I  there-  the  sea- 
'  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  sinking  the  vessels  ^^^ 

'  of  the  squadron  entrusted  to  me,  and  of  reinforcing 
'  the  garrison  with  men  armed  with  boarding-pikes 
'  and  cutlasses.     I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 

*  captains,  ofiicers,  and  crews,  and  am  certain  that 
'  every  one  of  them  will  fight  like  a  hero.     In  all  we 

*  are  about  three  thousand.*     The  rallying-point  will 

*  be  the  Theatre  Square.     I  herewith  make  it  known 

*  to  the  squadron/ 

IV. 

The   despair  of  Nachimoff  was  founded  in   part  Nachi- 
upon  the  assumption  that  Komiloff,  being  entrusted  spairwas 
with  the  charge  of  the  North  Side,  would  not  only  in  part 
there  remain,  but  would  continue  to  keep  gathered  ^^unp- 
around  him  the  whole  or  great  part  of  the  force  which  KOTniiofl^ 

*  In  giving  so  low  a  number  as  this,  Nachimoff  must  be  imderstood 
to  refer  only  to  the  seamen  who  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  ships  for 
the  defence  of  the  South  Side,  and  not  to  include  either  the  'militia' 
battalions,  as  I  caU  them,  or  the  '  stationed  marines.' 
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CHAP,  he  had  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  Star  Fort 
^     /  And  such,  indeed,  was  the  course  of  action  which 
hiTo^frs,  might  have  been  expected  to  follow  from  Prince 
^n^n      Mentschikoff's  determination  to  go  away  from  the  Se- 
o^^'itb   bastopol  region  himself,  and  leave  the  command  of 
the  North  things  there  perversely  split  into  two,*    The  measure 
Thia  a  re-   was  fitted  to  neutralise  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Prince       advantages  which  Nature  had  given  to  the  defenders 
koTs^way  of  ScbastopoL     Russiau  troops  could  be  ferried  across 
tfnff^the     ffom  the  North  Side  to  the  South,  or  from  the  South 
WM  caicu-  to  the  North,  in  half  an  hour ;  whilst  the  assailants^  if 
P^uce.     *^®y  should  be  minded  to  change  the  place  of  attack 
from  the  North  to  the  South,  or  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  could  only  do  this  at  the  cost  and  peril  of  a 
difficult  two  days'  march  round  the  head  of  the  road- 
stead.    But  by  appointing  one  man  to  command  the 
North  Side  and  two  others  the  South,  with  no  one 
in  authority  over  them,  and  retreating  himself  to  so 
great  a  distance  from  Sebastopol  as  to  be  without  the 
means  of  exchanging  quick  communications  with  the 
garrison.  Prince  Mentschikoff"  did  what  man  could  to 
counterwork  the  advantage  which  Nature  had  offered 
to  the  defenders,  and  prevent  them  from  bringing  the 
united  resources  of  the  North  Side  and  the  South  to 
the  seat  of  danger. 


*  Viz.,  KorniloflF  on  the  North,  and  on  the  South,  Nachimoff  and 
Moller.  The  command  was  really  split  into  three,  because  MoUer  had 
an  independent  command  of  the  land  forces  on  the  South  Side  ;  and  if 
the  text  speaks  of  the  command  as  being  split  into  only  two,  it  is 
because  the  South  Side  is  there  treated  as  a  unit.  In  that  aspect, 
the  separate  commands  of  Nachimoff  and  MoUer  resulted  from  a  salh 
division  of  authority. 
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In  a  country  where  men's  minds  had  been  weakened  CHAP, 
by  habits  of  overweening  respect  for  official  superiors,  ^ — ^ — ' 
and  where,  sdso,  the  bondage  of  a  vast,  yet  straitened 
military  system  perversely  kept  up  in  peace-time  had 
done  much  to  benumb  the  warlike  prowess  of  the 
nation,  it  was  hardly  to  be  imagined  beforehand  that 
the  error  of  the  chief  would  be  neutralised  by  the 
devotion,  the  patriotism,  and  the  wise  disobedience  of 
a  subordinate.  Entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
North  Side  at  a  moment  when  that  was  the  ground 
believed  to  be  in  peril,  Korniloflf  now  saw  the  Allies 
so  plainly  committing  themselves  to  the  enterprise  of 
attacking  the  South  Side,  that  the  North,  for  the  time, 
was  clearly  safe.  So  far  as  concerned  the  charge 
committed  to  him,  he  could  breathe  freely;  and  if 
he  thought  only  of  obedience  to  orders,  he  might 
henceforth  stand  at  his  ease  until  such  time  as  his 
absent  chief  might  cast  upon  him  some  new  duty. 
That,  as  matter  of  course  the  commander  of  the  North 
Side  would  so  act,  Nachimoff  did  not  doubt. 

But   Komiloff  was   of  that  noble  calling  which  But  Kor- 
seems  to  defend  those  who  follow  it  from  the  stunt-  gJJlt  ^^ 
ing  power  of  a  military  despotism  continuing  through  tS^abie  to 
long  years  of  peace ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  so  much  ^£^"the 
greatness  of  mind,  and  was  of  so  generous  a  nature, 
that  despite  the  straitening  eflfect  of  the  formalism 
then  predominant  in  Russia,  he  was  able  to  under- 
stand the  occasion.     The  army,  and  the  commander 
of  all  the  forces  both  military  and  naval,  had  aban- 
doned the  place  to  its  fate.     The  navy  was  prisoned. 
The  peril  which  beset  Sebastopol  was  greats  was  im- 


occanoD. 
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CHAP,  minent.     On  the  other  hand,  KomilofiTs  orders,  if 

' — , — '  only  they  were  to  be  obeyed,  would  prevent  him  from 

acting  upon   the  scene  of  the  approaching  conflict, 

and  rivet  him  fast  to  that  North  Side  which  was  no 

Heat        longer  threatened.      Far  from  accepting  the  repose 

once  gives  ^         ,    ,  ,       ,  ,  tt         n    «• 

up  the       thus  enjoined  by  his  instructions,  Komiloff  at  once 

command 

of  the        turned  away  from  the  quarter  whence  the  danger  had 

North  ,         /  /,  ,  ,       -      ^ 

Side  to  a    passed,  and  went  straight  to  where  the  danger  was 

dinate,  comiug.  Giving  up  the  command  of  the  North  Side 
draws  1 1  to  Captain  Bartenoflf,  and  leaving  orders  for  the  trans- 
of  seamen  port  of  his  clcven  sailor  battalions  from  the  North  to 
South  the  South,  he  went  on  board  the  Twelve  Apostles,  in 
aid^goes  order  to  consult  with  Admiral  Nachimoff  for  the  de- 
witi^  Na-*^  fence  of  the  main  town  and  arsenal,  now  all  at  once 
thede^^^'  threatened ;  and  for  the  same  purpose  KomilojBF after- 
the^So^th  ^^^  assembled  at  his  lodgings  Admiral  Nachimoff, 
s^^«-  General  MoUer,  and  Colonel  de  Todleben, 
of  four  There,  arrangements  were   made  for  distributing 

Korniioff's  what  forccs  they  had  along  the  lines  of  defence  on 
Arran  ^-  ^^^  South  Side.  But  this  was  not  all  that  the  assem- 
ments        y^^  chiefs  did.     They  came  to  a  great  resolve. 

then  made  "^  ^ 

fordispo-        Forgetting  their  mere  rank  in  the  army  and  the 

sition  of  *^  ^  ^  •^       ^ 

the  forces,  navy,  and  remembering  only  the  welfare  of  their  corn- 
requested  mon  country,  General  MoUer  and  Admiral  Nachimoff 
^^ge^of  requested  Admiral  Komiloff  '  to  undertake  the  gene- 
^l^:  . '  ral  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  town/  And 
thTde-^^^  Korniloff  did  not  shrink  from  accepting  the  command 
the^piace.  ^^^^  proffered  him  by  the  judgment  of  his  comrades. 
He  ac-  He  observed,  it  is  true,  that  the  land  forces  would  not 
command  bc  Under  an  obligation  to  obey  his  orders ;  but  Gene- 
edtohim!  ral  Mollcr  met  this  objection  by  appointing  Komiloff 
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the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Sebastopol  garrison,  and  CHAP, 
by  publishing  an  instruction  which  enjoined  obedience  ' — ^— ^ 
to  all  the  orders  which  Komiloff  might  give  the  land  ^^j&t 

The  Russians  take  a  just  pride  in  tracing  the  glory  ^^^^ 
of  their  defence  of  Sebastopol  to  the  political  courage  J^^*^""" 
and  the  generous  self-denial  which  thus  secured  unity  o^^e"- 
of  command  in  the  gravest  hour  of  danger. 


V. 

No  sooner  was  Komiloff  thus  invested  with  com-  Komiloff 
mand  than  he  proceeded  to  exert,  and  even  to  stretch,  to  u«e,  and 
his  power,  without  at  all  shrinking  from  the  duty  of  tend,1w8 
having  to  overrule  one  of  those  very  chiefs  who  had  p®^®'* 
just  placed  him  over  their  heads.     When  Nachimoff 
joined  in  ceding  to  Komiloff  the  whole  charge  of  de- 
fending the  town,  he  did  not  intend  to  abdicate  his 
authority  as  an  admiral  commanding  one  of  the  two 
squadrons  into  which  the  fleet  was  divided :  so,  hav-  Nachi- 

.  iDo£^  still 

ing  already  taken  the  measures  we  spoke  of  for  the  desparing, 
eventual  destruction  of  his  squadron,  and  being  still  final  or- 
in  the  despairing  mood,  he  now  issued  the  final  orders  the  de- 

/»         •    1  •        1  •       1  •  stmction 

tor  Sinking  his  ships.  of  his 

Komiloff  was  suddenly  informed,  not  only  that  the  ^^^^^^ 
final  order  had  been  issued  by  Nachimoff,  but  that,  ^2?"®^ 
in  obedience  to  it  (this  was  not  yet  true)  one  of  the  interpoees, 
ships  had  been  actually  sunk,  or  was  sinking.     Kor-  ®™P^"^ 
nUoff  instantly  called  Captain  Gendre,  one  of  his  flag-  destruc- 
officers,  and  said  to  him,  *  Go  to  all  the  ships  captains,  shipe. 
*  and  tell  them  that  if  one  single  under-mark  stopper 

VOL.  IIL  N 
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CHAP,  'be  opened  without  my  orders,  I  will  declare  tlie  cap- 
*  tain  of  that  ship  a  traitor  to  the  country,  and  send 
'  him  in  chains  to  the  Emperor/  Gtendre  went  on 
board  all  the  ships  except  the  Twelve  Apostles  (where 
Nachimoff's  flag  was  flying),,  and  delivered  KomiloflTs 
message.  He  added  that  no  signal  for  the  sinking  or 
burning  of  the  ships  was  to  be  attended  to  unless  it 
came  from  Komiloff^'s  flag-ship.     No  vessel  was  sunk. 


VI. 

Komiioflf  The  destruction  of  the  ships  having  thus  been 
Sen  de-  ^  averted,  Komiloff',  with  Todleben  at  his  side,  devoted 
ISkMMto^  his  whole  energy  to  the  all  but  desperate  purpose  of 
^M^dUt-  attempting  to  defend  the  South  Side.  The  march  of 
to™efenl  *^^  Allics  to  the  south  coast  was  a  surprise  upon  a 
s^de^**"*^  garrison  which  had  assumed,  since  the  day  of  the 
The  move-  Alma,  that  the  attack  would  be  delivered  against  the 
the  AUies  Scvemaya,  and  their  energies  having  been  directed  in 
Bouthcoast  the  main  to  that  quarter,  they  had  not  found  time  to 
Buipriae'^*  do  much  on  the  South  Side.  There,  the  principal 
^S^liaoii^  change  which  had  been  effected  since  the  landing 
ThesUght  ^^s  the  Completion  of  the  Central  Bastion:  and  al- 

changes  ^  ^ 

in  the        thouffh  the  lines  along  the  Karabel  suburb  were  fuUv 

works  on  ....  '  . 

the  South    equal  in  their  military  value  to  those  which  took  in 

Side  which      ^  .  "^  . 

had  been    the  main  town,  they  had  received  but  little  accession 

effected 

since  the  of  Strength  siuce  the  day  of  the  landing.  The  Battery 
of  the  Point  had  indeed  been  begun,  and  preparations 
had  been  made  for  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
Malakoff"  Tower ;  but  little  had  been  hitherto  done  in 
this  quarter,  and  the  Malakoff',  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
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ber,  was  a  mere  naked  tower,  without  a  glacis,  exposed  CHAP, 
from  head  to  foot,  unsupported  by  the  powerful  bat-  — ^ 
teries  which  were  destined  to  flank  it,  and  uncovered 
as  yet  by  the  works  which  afterwards  closed  up  round 
its  base.     There  were  no^  intermediate  entrenchments 
along  the  lines  of  the  Karabel  suburb  which  connected 
with  one  another  the  four  works  there  begun  or  estab- 
lished.     Those  four  works  afforded  but  a  weak  de-  Weak 
fence  to  the  great  intervals  of  ground  by  which  they  the  de- 
were  divided.     Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  ^^^^^ 
along  all  the  arc  of  four  miles  which  encompassed 
the  place  on  the  land  side,  the  part  which  reached 
from  the  Artillery  Bay  to  the  Central  Bastion  was 
the  only  one  which  could  be  regarded  as  tolerably 
secure.     All  the  rest  of  the  line  of  defence,  including 
that  occupied  by  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  and  all  the 
works  of  the  Karabel  faubourg,  were  weak,  and  could 
be  easily  forced.     They  afforded  hardly  any  cover  for 
infantry,  not  even  for  the  reserves ;  and  the  gunners 
at  the  batteries,  having  for  the   most    part  mere 
barricades  to  shelter  them,  or  having  to  serve  guns 
which  fired  over  the  parapets,  would  have  been  ruin- 
ously exposed,  at  that  time,  to  the  eye  and  the  ball  of 
the  rifleman.* 

To  defend  this  weak  line  Komiloff  had  indeed  as  Nnmben 
many  artillerymen  as  he  needed ;  but  it  seems  that  avaiuwe 
the  whole  number  of  other  combatants  which  he  could  fence  of 
employ  in  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  was  only  16,000.t     ^    ^* 

♦  Todleben,  voL  L  p.  266,  267. 

t  Induding  the  Taioutine  battalion  mentioned  in  the  next  note. 
Todleben  speaks  of  this  body  of  16,000  as  representing  the  whole  force 
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CHAP.  In  this  force  there  was  an  imperfect  battalion  of  sap- 
' — ^ — '  pers,  and  a  body  of  5000  militiamen.*     The  rest  con- 
tion  ^the  sistcd  of  scamen  withdrawn  from  the  ships,  and  had 
^^"^*        been  formed  into  sixteen  battalions,  of  which  four,  and 
four  only,  were  well  trained  and  well  armed.     The 
remaining  battalions,  it  seems,  were  but  slightly  in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  the  land  service,  and  portions 
•   of  the  force  were  ill  armed,  some  carrying  old  flint 
muskets,  and  some  having  no  better  weapons  than 
pikes  or  cutlasses. 
Hopeieag-        With  sixtecu  thousand  combatants  of  this  descrip- 
endeav-      tiou,  it  was  hopclcss  to  try  to  defend  a  line  of  four 
f^dthe     miles  against  such  an  attack  as  might  be  made  by 
thiTfwse    the  victorious  army  of  the  Allies  ;  and  this  the  more, 
ditermin-   sincc  the  garrisou,  split  into  two  by  the  Man-of-war 
ed  attack.   jjajr.}jQ|ji.^  ^.vA  the  deep  ravine  at  its  head,  wotdd  be 

unable  to  concentrate  upon  any  one  endangered  quar- 
ter the  little  strength  that  it  had.  In  the  opinion  of 
Todleben,  it  was  impossible  that  the  attack  of  the 
Allies   could   be   repelled  by  even  the  most  valiant 

of '  combatants  *  available  for  the  South  Side ;  but  an  ezaminatiou  of  his 
details,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  a  former  chapter,  wiU  show  that 
he  must  mean  to  include  in  the  16,000  those  only  who  were  serving  as 
infantry,  and  not  the  gunners.  KomiloflP  (forgetting  to  reckon  the 
Taroutine  battalion)  calk  the  force  only  15,000.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  small  body  of  16,000  soldiers  and  sailors  represented  the 
whole  military  and  naval  strength  of  the  place.  The  strength  was 
about  the  same  as  it  was  on  the  20th  of  September  (see  antt^  chap.  vlL), 
except  that  there  were  now  about  2000  more  militiamen,  and  also  some 
companies  of  sappers,  which  were  not  in  the  place  on  the  20th. 

*  In  the  night  the  third  Taroutine  battalion,  which  had  lost  its  way, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  cut  off,  came  back  into  Sebastopol,  and  there 
remained.  It  was  only  as  the  consequence  of  a  misadventure  that  this 
solitary  battalion  of  regular  infantry  came  to  be  in  Sebastopol  during 
the  last  days  of  September. 
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defence.  The  26th,  it  is  true,  passed  away  without  CHAP, 
showing  that  the  Allies  (who  had  this  day  seized  ^  y  * 
Balaclava)  were  preparing  an  attack  for  the  morrow  ;  on  uif^ 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  brought  no  tidings  of  the  ^^^^ 
evading  army.  '  Of  the  Prince,'  writes  KomiloflF  on  ^^^  ^^ 
this  day,  '  nothing  is  to  be  heard.'  ^^^  ^y- 

On  the 
other 
hand,  no 
YjT  tidings  of 

^  ■■■■'  •  Pnnce 

Mentschi- 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  garrison  was  still  themiy. 
without  tidings  of  Prince  MentschikoflF  and  his  army.  ^^^*^ 
'  Thus,'  so  Todleben  writes,  *  the  defenders  of  Sebasto-  27th,  the 

garrison 

'  pol  had  no  help  that  they  could  reckon  on.      It  has  ^'^^  ^^' 

*  ,  .  out  tidings 

'  been  seen  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them  of  the 

army, 

*  to  repel  the  enemy  with  only  the  force  the  garrison  Todieben's 
'  consisted  of.     So  there  remained  to  them  no  alter-  Se^^e- 
'  native  but  that  of  seeking  to  die  gloriously  at  the  ^^  ^" 
'  post  committed  to  their  bravery.'  ^^9^  *^® 

Supposing  it  useful  and  fitting  for  a  people,  in  the  ^®^ 
time  of  their  peril,  to  strive  to  approach  the  Almighty  Solemnity 
by  help  of  bishops  and  priests,  the  solemnity  enacted  on  the 
by  the  Church  on  the  27th  of  September  was  indeed  thelnl** 
opportune.      It  was  not  upon  the  issue  of  a  battle,  the  lin^es 
nor  indeed  upon  things  material,  that  the  fate  of  Se-  ^      ^^ 
bastopol  was  hanging  that  day.    It  was  hanging  upon 
the  resolve  of  three  or  four  men  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
who  would  be  trying  to  govern  events  by  dint  of 
thought  and  hard  reason.     Therefore,  even  amongst 
those  Kussians  who  could  hardly  make  bold  to  expect 
the  corporeal  intervention  of  Heaven  in  the  conflicts  of 
mortals,  there  well  might  be  some  who  trusted  that 
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CHAP,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  Lord  wotdd 
^ — « — *  so  far  vouchsafe  to  chastise  a  schismatic,  an  impious 
enemy,  as  to  cloud  his  mind  with  surmises  and  reason- 
ings, give  him  cleverness  instead  of  wisdom,  incline 
his  heart  to  delay,  and  in  short  make  him  weak  of 
counsel.  It  was  along  the  lines  of  defence  that  the 
ceremony  had  been  ordained  to  take  place. 
27th  Sept.  At  an  early  hour,  the  troops  stood  ranged  in  order 
of  battle,  some  battalions  being  in  extended  order,  and 
forming  a  chain  along  the  line  of  the  ramparts,  whilst 
other  battalions  were  drawn  up  in  columns  of  com- 
panies, and  others  again  in  columns  of  attack.  Then 
the  priests,  with  images,*  gonfalons,  and  crosses, 
walked  in  procession  along  the  lines,  and  performed 
divine  service  at  each  of  the  bastions,  and  the  troops 
were  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  '  Let  the  troops  first 
'  be  reminded  of  the  Word  of  God,*  said  Komiloff,  *and 
*  then  I  will  impart  to  them  the  word  of  the  Czar.' 
impres-  ^^  pious,  obcdieut  Muscovites,  the  way  in  vrhich 

du^^      Heaven  had  raised  up  a  man  to  meet  the  occasion  was 
especiaUy   ^f  ^j^g  nature  of  miracle.      Without  having  lawful 

upon  pious  o 

minda,  bjr  authority,  Komiloff  had  suddenly  come  to  be  the  im- 

the  way  in  •' '  ^  •' 

5^^^^  ir    questioned  ruler  whom  all  rejoiced  to  obey — whom  all, 

Komiloff      **• 

had  been    wherever  he  rode,  were  pursuing  with  blessings  and 

raised  up  t*       i  n 

to  meet      chccrs.   By  the  seamen  of  the  fleet,  as  we  saw,  Komi- 

the  occa- 
sion, loff'had  long  been  known,  had  long  been  beloved  and 

tic  de'^""  trusted ;  but  at  this  time  there  was  glowing,  in  the 
i^^       hearts  of  the  whole  people,  a  sentiment  of  enthusiastic 

*  It  is  a  Russian  writer  and  a  Russian  translator  who  gives  me  the 
word  '  images ;'  but  he  must  refer  only  to  the  flat,  or  basso-relievo,  re- 
presentations of  sacred  beings  which  are  used  by  the  Qieek  Church. 
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devotion  to  the  elected  cliie£     None  caught  this  feel-  CHAP, 
ing  more  warmly  than  that  small  body  of  land-service  ' — . — ' 
men  which  Prince  MentschikoflF  had  left  in  the  place,  ^^^^^on 
Abandoned  by  the   Prince   and   his  evading   anny,  themaQof 
these  men,  it  would  seem,  had  come  to  be  proud  of  **ie?»iid 
the  fate  which  left  them  to  fight  under  an  admiral, 
and  alongside  of  mariners,  in  a  cause  thought  too 
desperate  to  allow  of  its  being  upheld  by  the  strength 
of  Prince  MentschikoflF's  army. 

Of  a  certainty,  the  fire  and  the  thorough  devoted-  Causes  of 
ness  of  Komiloff's  nature  were  the  main  sources  of  the  giasm 
power  which  he  was  thus  exerting  over  the  minds  of  presence 
men  never  bred  to  the  sea.     But,  also,  it  was  given  ®^^*®^ 
him  to  seem  what  he  was.     Unless  the  portraits  de- 
ceive, his  face  was  of  classic  mould ;  for  although,  near 
the  eyes,  there  were  signs  of  a  blood  deriving  from  the 
North,  the  rest  of  his  features  had  that  kind  of  beauty 
which  belonged  to  the  great  Bonaparte  in  the  time  of 
his  first  Italian  campaign,  whilst  yet  his  face  remained 
lean.     According  to  those  who  knew  Korniloff,  it  was 
not  only  in  his  features  that  the  wearing,  consum- 
ing energy  of  the  man  was  expressed,  but  also  in  an 
eager  bend  forward,  which  his  ardour  had  rendered 
habitual     It  chanced  that  he  had  an  accomplishment 
which   delighted  the   soldiery.     Like   the  Bedouins 
seen  in  the  ranges  of  the  Atlas,  he  was  accustomed 
to   gallop   at  speed   either  up   or  down  heights  so 
steep,  and  over  ground  so  rugged,  as  to  make  the 
feat  seem  a  wonder ;  and  it  charmed  the  people  and 
the  garrison,  butr  most,  the  men  of  the  land  ser- 
vice, to  see  the  chief  flitting  thus  fi*om  one  post  of 
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CHAP,  defence   to   another.*     But,  above  all,  he  had  elo- 
.     ^     >  quence  of  that  peculiar  kind  which  touches  the  heart 

of  the  soldier. 

At  the  When  the  religious  ceremony  had  ended,  Komiloff, 

the  reiigi-    arrayed  in  the  brilliant  uniform  of  an  Adjutant-Gen- 

mony,        eral,t  and  followed  by  a  numerous  Staff,  rode  along  the 

rode  along  lines ;  and  to  every  separate  body  of  men  he  addressed 

and  ha?    somc  words  of  harauguc.     As  might  be  expected,  the 

thf  troope.  words  of  thcsc  brief  speeches  were  from  time  to.  time 

varied,  but  each  of  them,  it  is  said,  had  words  to  this 

effect :   '  The  Czar  hopes  that  we  shall  not  give  up 

'  Sebastopol.     Besides,  we  have  nowhere  to  retreat  to. 

*  We  have  the  sea  behind,  the  enemy  in  front.  Prince 
'  Mentschikoff  has  deceived  our  enemies,  and  got 
'  round  them ;  and  when  they  attack  us,  our  army 

*  will  fall  upon  their  rear.     Kemember  then — believe 

*  in  no  retreat.     Let  the  bands  forget  to  play  the 

*  retreat !     Let  him  be  a  traitor  who  sounds  the  re- 

*  treat  I   And  if  I  myself  give  the  order  for  retreating, 

*  kill  me  with  the  bayonet  I '  In  his  addresses  to  the 
men  of  the  land  service,  he  added  words  to  this  effect: 

*  Your  business  will  be  at  first  to  receive  the  enemy 

*  with  a  well-directed  fire  of  musketry ;  and  if  they 

*  should  try  to  mount  the  batteries,  receive  them  in 

*  the  Kussian  style.     You  well  know  the  work — ^at 

*  the  point  of  the  bayonet  I' 

*  To  one  who  has  never  seen  such  feats  before,  it  is  extremely  in- 
teresting and  surprising  to  see  what  a  horseman  can  do  in  a  ragged, 
moimtainous  country.  Certainly  I  had  not  the  least  conception  of 
what  was  possible  in  that  way  until  I  saw  what  the  Bedouins  could  do 
in  the  ranges  of  the  Atlas. 

t  As  is  well  known,  it  is  customary  in  Russia  to  give  army  rank  to 
men  of  distinction  who  are  not  by  profession  soldiers. 
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To  the  battalion  of  Captain  Vinck,  which  contained  CHAP, 
many  sailors  who  had  served  under  him  when  he  was  ^ 
Captain  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  KomiloflF  said  that 
he  had  long  known  them  as  gallant  fellows,  and  that 
to  such  there  was  no  need  of  much  talk.  Indeed,  he 
in  general  spoke  less  to  the  sailors  than  to  the  men 
of  the  land  service.  He  was  more  sure,  it  seems,  of 
the  steadiness  of  the  sailors. 

The  harangues  which  seem  to  touch  soldiers  do 
not  often  embody  a  new  and  lofty  conception  ;  *  but 
they  utter  some  thought  which  all  can  partake ;  and 
by  merging  each  man's  love  of  self  in  the  aggregate 
feeling  of  the  regiment,  the  brigade,  or  the  army,  they 
make  opinion  set  in  with  all  the  volume  and  weight 
which  can  be  given  to  it  by  a  multitude  of  himian 
souls  when  they  bend  their  whole  forces  one  way. 
Therefore,  speeches  to  soldiers  are  not  to  be  wholly 
judged  of  by  weighing  the  thoughts  they  contain, 
but  rather  by  watching  to  see  how  they  work  on  the 
hearts  of  the  men. 

Tried  simply  by  this  latter  test,  the  harangues  of  Effect  p 
KomiloflF  must  be  held  to  have  had  a  great  worth ;  KomiioS's 
for  witnesses  of  diflferent  callings,  and  observing  what  ***'*"«'*®"- 
passed  from  diflferent  points  of  view,  are  not  only 
agreed   in  speaking  of  the   enthusiasm  which  flew 
from  battalion  to  battalion  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  works,  but  also  in  connecting  this  outburst  of 

*  The  grand  apostrophe  of  Bonaparte  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids, 
when  he  said  to  his  soldiery,  *  Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you  ! ' 
was  addressed  to  a  body  of  troops — aU  children  as  it  were  of  the  great 
Revolution — ^who,  in  point  of  intellectual  and  imaginative  power,  were 
not  at  all  of  the  same  quaUty  as  the  ordinaiy  armies  of  Europe. 


ro- 
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CHAP,  national  sentiment  with  the  eloquence  they  ascribe  to 
«— V — '  the  chief.  His  zeal  spread  like  flame.  The  minds  of 
men  were  exalted ;  and  although  it  is  certain  enough 
that  the  garrison  had  been  grieved,  if  not  angered,  by 
the  untimely  evasion  of  the  army,*  the  sense  of  aban- 
donment, the  sense  of  being  men  offered  up,  and  left, 
as  it  were,  for  a  sacrifice,  was  so  far  from  making 
them  sullen  with  their  cause,  that  rather  it  gave  them 
just  pride — not  unlike  the  pride  of  the  martjnr — and 
filled  them  with  admiring  love  of  the  chief  whom 
Providence,  as  it  seemed,  had  given  them  for  their 
Theemo-  rulcr.  There  was  rapture,  the  hearers  declare,  in 
which  the  sound  of  the  bursting  *  Hurrahs  I '  which  tracked 
wag  re-  his  Career  through  the  lines.  And  this  rapture,  it 
^^^^^^  seems,  was  scarce  short  of  worship.  In  the  minds  of 
a  religious  and  unlettered  people,  the  ascendant  of  a 
mortal  exerting  his  power  for  purposes  judged  to  be 
good  is  more  commonly  traced  to  the  special  inter- 
ference of  Deity  than  to  the  original  of  the  Divine 
scheme;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  emotion  with 
which  the  garrison  looked  up  to  their  chief  was  much 
of  the  kind  which  first  led  people  to  say  that  the 
king  set  up  to  rule  over  them  was  king  *  by  the  grace 
*  of  God/  Amongst  those  entitled  to  boast  that  they 
were  with  Komiloff'  at  this  time  there  are  able  and 
gifted  men  who  know  and  respect  the  true  import 
of  words :  yet,  speaking  and  writing  now  in  cold 
blood,  these  witnesses  say  that  every  one  at  the  time 

*  My  Kussian  accounts  do  not  tell  me,  in  terms,  of  any  such  grief ; 
but  they  enable  me  to  infer  it  by  recording  the  joy  with  which,  at  a 
later  time,  the  reappearance  of  the  army  was  hailed. 
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looked  up  to  the  chief  as  to  a  man  '  inspired/     Nay,  CHAP. 
they  still  hand  it  down,  and  declare  that  in  those  last 
days  of  September — the  glorious  days  of  his  life — ^he 
was  not  as  other  men. 


VIIL 

Colonel  de  Todleben  was  too  deeply  versed  in  things  Todieben 
material,  too  familiar  with  the  rigid  calculations  of  beu^e 
his  engineering  science,  to  be  liable  to  the  error  of  efforuS 
ascribing  undue  force  to  all  this  exaltation  of  spirit.  riMifcouid 
He  did  not  believe  that  any  eflforts  of  the  garrison,  ^^^  *^® 
however  heroic,  could,  at  this  time,  make  good  the  ^^J^Jj^. 
defence  against  a  determined  attack.*     Nor,  again,  «datt««^ 
was  he  caught  by  the  hope  that  anything  he  could 
do  within  a  brief  compass  of  time  would  enable  the 
sailors  and  landsmen  then  left  in  the  place  to  resist 
a  determined  attack   without  the  aid  of  the  army;  But  there 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  of  a  strong  sanguine  J^^T^ 
nature;  and  there  was  room  for  the  hope  that  those  ^besi^* 
same  works  which  were  needed  for  the  merely  des-  tion"i?OT*a 
perate  purpose  of  enabling  the  garrison  to  sell  their  ^2^*® 
lives  dear,  might  also  do  a  more  wholesome  service,  ^^*|j|^ 
by  shaking  the  enemy's  counsels.     In  either  aspect,  enemy's 
the  course  to  be  taken  was  the  same ;  and  Todleben  Todieben 
saw  plain  as  day  what  had  to  be  done.  what^had 

As  before  in  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  Star  ^^^d^"*®- 

.     ^    .  ^  He  kept 

Fort,  so  also  in  this  emergency,  he  looked  steadfastly  steadfast- 

ly  before 
*  '  Tet  neither  the  exaltation  of  the  troops,  nor  their  resolve  to  fight 
'  to  the  last  extremity,  could  have  saved  Sebastopol,  if  the  enemy  had 
'  attacked  it  immediately  after  his  passage  of  the  Tchemaya.' — ^Todle- 
ben, vol.  i  p.  267. 
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CHAP,  to  the  condition  of  time;  and,  conceiving  that  the 
^ — . — '  Allies  might  make  their  attack  at  once,  he  took  care 
^"diSon    that  his  endeavours  to  push  forward  the  works  towards 
that  ulterior  degree  of  perfection  at  which  he  was  aim- 
ing should  be  always  subordinated  to  the  object  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  event  of  an  assault  taking  place 
on  the  very  morrow.     Thus,  for  instance,  he  said  it 
was  better  to  be  ready  in  time  with  the  guns  of  a  bat- 
tery ill  covered,  or  even  not  covered  at  all,  than  to 
have,  at  the  moment  of  the  assault,  a  work  designed 
for  great  things,  but  marked  by  the  fatal  defect  of 
not  as  yet  being  armed. 
The  other       In  this  necessity  of  looking  to  the  question  of  time 
with         there  was  nothing  novel ;  but  another  of  the  condi- 

which  he        ,  ,  , 

had  to       tions  with  which  the  garrison  had  to  deal,  was  one 

deal.  _ 

which  may  be  called  unexampled,  and  of  so  startling 

a  kind  that  no  common  man  would  have  been  likely 

even  to  perceive  it,   still  less   to  found  upon  it  a 

course   of    action.      Korniloff    and    Todleben    were 

not  only  able  to  see  and  understand  this  condition, 

Theemer-  but  to  acccpt  it  with  all  its  conscqucnces.      They 

placed  at    Comprehended  that,  the  fleet  being  prisoned  in  the 

Komiioff's  roadstead,  and  Sebastopol — the  sole  hope  and  shelter 

all  the       of  that  same  fleet — ^being  in  the  extreme  of  danger 

of  the        on   the   land   side,   there   had   come   an   emergency 

®®**         in  which,  without  lawful  authority,  but  for  the  good 

of  their  country,  and  even  for  the  good  of  the  fleet 

itself,  they — an  Admiral   absent  from   his   assigned 

station   without  leave,  and   a   volunteer   Colonel  of 

Sappers — could  take  upon   themselves  to  break  up 

and  dismantle  the  whole  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  apply 
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its  vast  waxlike  treasures  to  the  purpose  of  the  land  CHAP, 
defences.     As  soon  as  they  came  to  see  thi%— they  ^ — ^ — ' 
did  not  take  in  the  whole  truth  quite  at  once,  but 
they  did  by  rapid  degrees — they  had  upon  them  the 
full  burthen  of  men  to  whom  much  is  given.     They 
had  grace  to  see  that  because  they  could,  therefore 
they  must.     Todleben  judged  that  especially  he  ought 
to  labour  towards   making   the   greatest   and  most 
rapid  use   of  this  mighty  resource;   that  he  ought 
not  to  suflFer  the  land  defences  to  want  for  any  one 
thing  which  could  be  supplied  by  stripping  the  fleet ; 
and  that,  in  particular,  he  must  be  sure  to  use  to  the 
utmost  the  great  guns  of  the  ships.      Governed,  as 
he  says,  by  his  perception  of  these  two  conditions- 
stress  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  command  that  he  had  of  all  the  ship's  guns  and 
munitions— he  went  on  to  frame  his  plan  for  streng- 
thening  the  lines  of  defence,  and,  with  that  view,  re-  Todieben's 
solved  *  to  choose  a  position  as  little  extended  and  "^^^^ 
'  as  near  to  the  town  as  the  nature  of  the  groimd  ^®^^? 

*  would  allow,  and  to  arm  its  principal  points  with  a  ^ei^c®"- 

*  formidable  artillery ;  to  connect  these  points  one  with 

*  the  other  by  trenches  to  be  defended  by  musketry ; 
'  to  establish  there  separate  batteries,  each  armed  with 

*  some  pieces  of  cannon,  and  in  this  way  to  concen- 

*  trate  upon  all  the  approaches  of  the  town  a  power- 

*  ful  front  and  flank  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
'  endeavouring  to  sweep  with  as  much  fire  as  possible 

*  all  the  bendings  of  the  broken  ground  by  which  the 
'  enemy  might  approach.*  * 

"fibeni  voL  L  p.  259. 
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The  object 
which 
Todleben 
kept  in 
view. 

The  way 
in  which 
his  works 
were 
meant  to 
produce 
their 
result. 


The  one 
word 
which, 
Todleben 
used  to 
say.  ex- 


K 


is  whole 
purpose. 


The  object  of  the  works  to  be  tindertaken  on  this 
general  plan  was  to  provide  against  the  event  of  an 
assault  at  whatever  part  of  the  line  it  might  be 
attempted;*  but  the  way  in  which  they  were  to 
produce  their  result  was  to  be  by  enabling  the  garri- 
son to  meet  every  column  of  assault  with  a  slaughter- 
ing fire.  Whilst  some  thought  much  of  the  obstacles 
to  assailants  which  the  engineers'  art  can  contrive,  and 
others,  remembering  SuwarroflF,  spoke  rather  in  praise 
of  the  bayonet,  Todleben  was  always  steadfieutt  in 
declaring  that  against  an  assault  of  the  Allies  the 
garrison  had  but  one  defence.  According  to  hiTn^ 
that  one  defence  lay  in  the  voliune  of  shot  which  the 
garrison  might  be  able  to  pour  into  bodies  of  troops 
coming  on  within  grape-shot  range ;  and  one  single 
word,  he  used  to  say,  at  the  time,  was  enough  to 
describe  his  main  purpose — *  Mitrail ! '  t  The  round- 
shot,  the  shell,  the  bayonet,  and  the  rifleman's  far- 
ranging  bullet  had  each,  he  acknowledged,  its  use  ; 
and  now  too,  if  ever  in  war,  the  spade  and  the  pick- 
axe were  needed  ;  but  still,  in  his  mind,  these  things 
were  chiefly  of  worth,  because  they  either  tended 

♦  Todleben,  vol.  L  p.  264. 

t  Originally,  it  seems,  *  mitrail,'  or,  as  the  French  spell  it, '  niitraiUe,* 
meant '  canister*  shot  specially ;  and  even  now,  perhaps,  in  strictnees,  it 
describes  only  grape  and  canister ;  but  in  common  parlance — and  it 
was  so  that  TodleWn  used  it — the  expression  includes  aU  the  com- 
ponents of  that  hail  which  drives  through  the  air  when  rifle  or  musket 
balls  are  flying  along  with  grape  and  canister.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  wonl  thus  chosi^n  by  Tixlleben,  as  sufficing  to  denote  his  main 
purpose,  is  one  which  (in  French)  has  great  power ;  for,  besides  that 
its  more  sound  holi^t  somowhat  to  make  it  expressive  of  destractiyeneaB^ 
this  woi\i  has  the  qimlity  of  indicating  that  the  shot  of  which  it  ^eaks 
is  in  consideniblo  >*olume,  and  is— not  in  the  mere  inert  state  of  ammii- 
nition,  but—cutting  thn>ugh  the  air,  or  actuaUy  striking. 
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to   avert  the   assault,   or    eke,   more   or  less,  were  CHAP, 
auxiliary  and  conducing  to  his  one  cherished  purpose  ^ — ^ — ' 
— to  his  one  cherished  purpose  of  meeting  the  assault- 
ing column,  whatever  the  time,  whatever  the  point  of 
attack,  with  a  pelting  blast  of  mitrail. 

This  was  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  conflict  in  which  The  other 
the  garrison  were  engaging ;  but,  consistently  with  full  the  con- 
adherence  to  Colonel  de  Todleben's  plan  of  defence,  and 
even,  indeed,  resulting  from  it,  there  was  open  to  the 
defenders  of  Sebastopol  another  and  a  more  hopeful 
view  of  the  future.     That  which  can  kill  may  also  Piobabii- 
deter ;  and  it  was  possible,  as  has  been  part  said  already,  t^  right 
that  the  very  sight  of  preparations  for  resistance  might  ^tions 
not  only  bring  the  enemy  to  adopt  counter-measures  for  ancemi^t 
neutralising  those  same  preparations,  but  might  even  encDay  to^ 
perhaps  for  that  purpose  incline  him  to  delay  his  attack.  ^tuSj!^* 
In  other  words,  it  was  hoped  that  the  enemy  might  be 
induced  to  refrain  from  taking  Sebastopol,  with  a  view 
to  besiege  it  instead.     The  problem,  as  stated  by  one 
who  toiled  at  Komiloflf's  side,*  was,  to  maintain  a  line 
of  four  miles  against  powerful  armies  with  only  a  small 
body  of  sailors  and  militiamen ;  whilst  the  way  to  at- 
tempt its  solution  was  by  making  the  defences  so  for- 
midable as  to  induce  the  enemy  to  forsake  the  idea  of 
an  immediate  assault,  and  proceed  to  a  regular  siege. 

But  whether  men  looked  to  the  very  end,  and  the  in  either 
actual  crash  of  mitraU,  or  whether  they  rather  drew  w(M?k  to 
hope  from  the  pressure  which  might  be  put  upon  the  was^ 
mind  of  an  English  or  a  French  engineer  by  their 
visible  means  of  slaughter,  the  work  to  be  done  was 

*  G^endre, '  Mat^rianx  pour  servir,'  chap.  ilL 


same. 
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CHAP,  the  same.      Besides  the  task  of  connectmg  the  still 

• — , — '  isolated  works  by  intermediate  entrenchments,  it  was 

tiie*wOTk    necessary  to  deepen  the  ditches,  to  thicken  and  raise 

5^^         the  parapets,  to  erect  traverses,  and  to  strengthen  the 

ground  by  a  great  number  of  new  batteries.     But  also, 

as  we  saw — if  only  the  enemy  should  give  enough  time 

— ^the  armament  of  the  works  along  the  whole  line  of 

defence  was  to  be  changed,  and  the  lighter  artillery 

replaced  by  heavy  guns  brought  from  the  ships.     The 

preparations  for  eflFecting  this  change  of  armament 

could  be  carried  on  up  to  almost  the  last  moment 

without  being  perceptible  to  the  enemy ;  and,  in  the 

mean  time — though  it  does  not,  I  think,  appear  that 

The  small  such  a  rcsult  was  designed — the  modest  calibre  of  the 

the  ^8     guns  which   the  garrison   showed  for  the   moment, 

were  left    ^^  ^  suarc  which  might  cheat  the  Allies ;  for  perhaps 

tSie^n  the  ^^^7  would  arguc  and  say,  ^  If  we  were  to  storm  the 

wM^ikdy  *  pl^ce  to-day  or  to-morrow,  our  columns  would  be 

the^Miles   ^  ^^P^scd  to  hcavy  loss  from  the  fire  of  artillery ;  and 

•  ^  yet  that  same  artillery  is  so  light  that  we  should  be 

*  able  to  silence  it  easily  wdth  the  very  much  heavier 
^  metal  which  we  have  close  at  hand  on  board  ship ; 

*  we  will  therefore  land  our  siege-traina' 

Todieben's  Coloucl  dc  Todlcbcu  determined  that  the  works 
adjusting  should  go  ou  simultaneously  along  all  the  weak  parts 
His  wav  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^ '  ^^^  ^^^^  day's  toil  was  to  be  so  adjusted 
in  *it^  to*  (^  difficult  problem  this  seems)  that  it  would  not  only 
proximate  effcct  a  duc  approach  towards  the  perfecting,  after  a 
to  more      time,  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  executed,  but  would 

remote 

objects.      also  bring  the  pending  improvements  to  such  a  state 
every  night,  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  the  next 
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morning,  they  would  still  subserve  the  defence;  so  CHAP. 
that,  if  the  enemy  should  grant  a  long  respite,  or  if, 
on  the  ofher  hand,  he  should  assault  in  three  days,  or 
in  two,  or  on  the  very  morrow,  the  works — ^whether 
grown  to  full  strength,  or  assailed  whilst  yet  firail  and 
weak — might  in  each  case  do  all  the  good  which  the 
limit  of  time  would  allow. 


IX. 

And  now,  by  the  ardour  and  consuming  energy  of  AUresour- 
KonnloflF  and  Todleben.  all  things  and  all  people  within  ^^ 
the  place  or  the  roadstead  were  turned  to  the  business  bear  upon 
of  the  defences.     Even  in  this  time  of  extremity,  the  ness  of  the 
men  of  the  desk  were  surely  astonished  by  the  boldness    ^  ^^^^^ 
with  which  Komiloflf  laid  open  to  the  orders  of  Colonel 
de  Todleben  all  the  engines,  stores,  and  materials  to  be 
found  in  the  arsenal  and  the  dockyards.     Waggons, 
carts,  phaetons,  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  belonging 
to  private  citizens,  were  employed  in  drawing  up  loads 
to  the  batteries.     In  terms  which  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  meant  for  our  own  English  sailors,  eye- 
witnesses speak  of  the  merry,  the  ceaseless  energy 
with  which  (in  ways  strange  to  landsmen)  the  crews 
of  the  ships  dragged  up  great  guns  to  the  front.     Of 
the  citizens,  some  formed  themselves  into  volunteer 
corps,  undertaking  to  do  duty  as  guards  and  patrols 
in  relief  of  the  soldiers.     Others  toiled  at  the  works. 
The  women,  the  children  helped.     Men  just  let  loose 
from  prison — ^they  had  been  loosed,  as  I  gather,  on 
account  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  emergency — 

VOL.  IIL  O 
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CHAP,  came  and  entreated  that  they  might  be  suffered  to 
' — , — '  take  part  in  the  common  labour.     The  people  toiled 
^aS^'      cheerily,  and  indeed,  as  it  seems,  with  a  most  joyful 
^i^^^      animation,  each  labourer  working  intent,  as  though 
woik^was   ^^  ^^  plainly  the  object  which  all  were  seeking  in 
carried  on.  commou,  and  also  understood,  without  doubting,  what 
he  himself  had  to  do.     There  was  no  ceasing.     The 
people  worked  by  relays.     From  dawn  to  sunset,  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  men  were  busy  along  the 
lines  of  defence.     By  help  of  torches,  other  men,  in 
less  numbers,  carried  on  the  work  through  the  night. 

Before  this,  of  course,  the  people  of  the  place  and 

the  garrison  had  shared  with  their  fellow-countrymen 

the  beliefs  and  the  affections  which  are  the  foundation 

of  patriotism;  and  they  had,  most  of  them,  obeyed 

some  orders  connected  with  the  service  of  the  State ; 

The  people  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  knew  the  sacred  emo- 

what  it      tion  which  kindles  in  the  bosoms  of  men  when,  coming 

come  of      to  toil  or  to  fight  for  the  land  of  their  birth,  they  come 

fr^^*^"   of  their  free  accord.*     Long  held  in  subjection  to  a 

fen*J^^of  ^    military  system  which  had  never  ceased  to  be  fiercely 

co^try.     ^^d  cruelly  obtruded  upon  them  until  there  came  this 

time  of  danger,  they  now  had  to  face  by  themselves 

a  task  thought  too  hard  for  the  army.     Therefore,  if 

they  could  not  claim  the  birthright  belonging  to  men 

*  Of  course,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  composing  the  gairison  (and  prac- 
tically also,  I  imagine,  the  dockyard  labourers)  were  acting  under  orders ; 
but  the  accounts  make  it  evident  that,  taking  the  whole  movement 
together — the  movement  of  soldiers,  sailors  working  on  shore,  other 
labourers,  private  citizens,  women,  and  children — ^it  was,  in  a  sense, 
spontaneous ;  and  that  the  hand  of  authority,  though  used  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  energies  of  the  people,  was  not  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
compulsion. 
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in  free  States,  at  least  they  had  now  cast  upon  them  CHAP, 
the  first  and  the  proudest  of  the  burthens  which  free-  ' — . — ' 
dom  imposes,  for  they  stood  defending  their  country 
against  foreign  invasion.     They  were  worthy  of  their 
charge.     He  who  guided  their  energies  at  the  time, 
and  afterwards  recorded  in  history  the  things  they  had 
done,  breaks  loose  from  his  engagement  to  adhere  to 
dry  soldierly  language,  and  declares  that  their  devotion  Their  de- 
to  their  country's  cause  was  sublime  in  its  strengtL  the  cause. 
Yet   this   zeal,  all  the   time,  was  under  wise  rule, 
and  taking  its  direction,  like  some  governed  force  in 
mechanics,  from  the  will  and  the  mind  of  one  man. 

Colonel  de  Todleben,  it  would  seem,  was  instinctive-  Todieben's 
ly  conscious  that  the  power  he  was  wielding  depended  bringing 
very  much  upon  his  actual  presence.    He  never  wrote,  sonai  pre- 
He  did  not  even  read  the   communications  which  bear  upon 

1    •  f.  /•'ii**  ji^i  !•     the  trans- 

poured  in  upon  him ;  for,  believmg  that  he  saw  his  action  of 
way  clear  without  the  help  of  others,  and  being,  it  ^^^^^ 
would  seem,  accustomed  as  an  engineer  to  let  his 
thoughts  take  the  form  of  estimates  and  reckonings,  he 
made,  as  it  were,  a  computation,  by  which  he  assured 
himself  that  the  probability  of  there  being  superla- 
tively important  matters  in  the  papers  before  him  was 
not  great  enough  to  compensate  the  distraction  and 
the  expenditure  of  most  precious  time  which  must  be 
occasioned  by  reading  them,  and  that,  therefore,  if  he 
were  to  leave  them  unheeded,  he  would  avoid  a  waste 
of  power.*    It  was  with  his  own  eyes,  with  his  own 

*  When  the  conflict  was  over,  the  mass  of  unopened  letters  and  papers 
which  had  accomolated  was  examined.  It  then  appeared  that  there 
were  three  or  four  papers  which,  at  the  time  they  were  sent,  might  have 
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CHAP,  voice,  that  he  defended  Sebastopol.  At  a  later  period, 
' — . — '  when  the  besiegers  could  rest  their  field-glasses  on 
the  gabions  which  covered  their  batteries,  they  grew 
to  be  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  an  officer  on  a  black 
charger,  who  was  constantly  seen  in  the  Russian  lines 
of  defence;  and  they  more  than  once  pointed  their 
ordnance  with  design  to  extinguish  that  imtiring  ac- 
tivity of  one  man,  which  (even  from  across  the  space 
which  divided  besieged  and  besiegers)  they  could  per- 
ceive to  be  of  value  to  the  garrison.  In  that  cease- 
lessly diligent  horseman,  as  we  now  know,  they  saw 
the  great  volunteer  whose  brain  was  defending  Se- 
bastopol.* 

X. 

KoFDiioff        Although  the  spirit  which  KomiloflF  roused  in  others 

share^the    'vvas  ouc  which  forbadc  dismal  fears,  he  himself,  it 

new  which  would  scem,  in  secret  was  living  almost  without  hope. 

^^    The  encouragement  he  had  given  the  garrison,  by 

to  others,    gpeaki^g  of  aid  from  the  army,  was  not  warranted  by 

any  tidings  which  had  reached  him.     The  whole  of 

the  previous  day,  the  26th,  had  passed  away,  as  we 

saw,  without  bringing  him  a  word  of  account  concem- 

Onthe       ing  Prince  MentschikoflF ;  and  on  the  27th  it  was  the 

27th,  as 

on  the  day  Same.  ^  Of  the  Prince,'  he  wrote  on  that  night,  '  no- 
been  read  with  advantage,  but  that  the  perusal  of  the  rest  would  have 
done  no  good. 

*  It  was  during  General  de  Todleben's  visit  to  England  in  1864,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and  some  of  hia 
former  adversaries,  that  he  was  ascertained  to  be  the  officer  on  the  black 
charger,  whose  movements  had  often  been  watched  from  the  trenches. 
One  of  the  shots  specially  directed  against  him  struck  the  ear  of  his 
horse. 
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'  thing  is  still  to  be  heard/  What  rumour  had  told  CHAP, 
him  before,  and  told  him  only  too  truly,  was,  that  the  ^ — . — ' 
Kussian  field  army  had  retreated  to  Baktchi  Serai,  there%ere 
and  the  distance  thus  interposed  was  too  great  to  of^^^f 
allow  of  his  believing  that  any  assault  on  Sebastopol,  ^^^^ 
which  the  Allies  might  at  once  undertake,  would  be  "^y* 
checked  or  embarrassed  by  a  flank  attack  from  Prince 
MentschikoflF.  In  his  privacy  KomiloflF  wrote :  *  The  Komiioffs 
troops  are  longing  for  adventurous  deeds,  but  all  this  flections 

1       .  1  .  1  .         upon  the 

can  only  mcrease  the  carnage  without  preventing  position  in 
the  enemy  from  gaining  access/  *     And  again :  *  We  garrison 
strengthen  our  position  as  much  as  possible.     What,  ^ed. 
however,  but  defeat  can  be  expected  when  we  have 
only  a  handful  of  troops,  scattered  on  an  immense 
extent ;  and  what  are  fortifications  which  we  have 
thrown  up  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  ?     If  I  had 
foreseen  this,  I  would  never  have  consented  to  sink 
the  ships,  but  would  rather  have  stood  out  to  sea 
and  fought  the  enemy,  though  they  were  double  our 
numbers.  .  .  .    The  catastrophe  may  be  enacted  to- 
morrow.    Even  fighting  to  the  last  man  wiU  hardly 
advance  our  cause.    The  ships  and  all  the  vessels  are 
ready  for  sinking.    Let  the  enemy  have  their  wrecks.  The  day, 
The  evening  passed  in  gloomy  thoughts  about  the  the  27th' 
future  of  Kussia.'t     Still,  however,  the  Allies  were  ^thout 
giving  respite.     In  the  course  of  the  day  they  were  J^^on 
seen   on  the   Chersonese,  but   they  undertoook  no  tht  Am^f 
attack. 

*  Private  Joarnal,  14th  (26th)  September. 

t  Private  Journal,  16th  (27th)  September,  written  at  the  cloae  of  the 
day  when  the  religious  ceremony  and  the  harangues  to  the  troops  took 
place. 
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XL 

On  the  When  the  morning  of  the  28th  had  dawned,  it  still 

waalitiii'^  appeared  that  the  Allies  were  undertaking  no  instant 
by  ^^  attack.  They  were  afterwards  seen  reconnoitring  the 
^^'^'       defences  of  Sebastopol  ;*  but  for  that  day  at  least — 

had  the  prayers  of  the  Church  then  been  heard  ? — ^the 

place  was  to  be  spared  from  assault 
and  there        And,  ou  this  28th  of  September,  the  deserted  gaxri- 
commnni.   SOU  of  Scbastopol  got  tidiugs  at  last  from  the  army. 
last  from    Princc  Mcntschikoflf  had  suflFered  himself  to  remain  so 
Mentechi-  Strangely  unacquainted  with  the  movements  of  the 

Allies,  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  still  in  that  moim- 
imarining  tain  region  to  the  east  of  Sebastopol  through  which 
to  be  stm  they  had  made  their  flank  march,  and  the  oflScer  in- 
mountain-  structed  to  carry  his  messages  to  the  garrison  made 
esat  dPse^  ^  Way  from  Headquarters  at  night,  and  on  foot ;  thus 
MenSschi.  passiug,  as  if  by  stealth,  through  a  country  which  had 
^nt^  long  been  quite  free  from  the  invaders, 
mewjenger       Lieutenant  Stetzenko  was  the  officer  intrusted  with 

on  toot 

*P^J*y  this  mission ;  and  (meeting,  of  course,  no  obstruction 
from  the  Allies,  who  lay  far  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
night  journey)  he  reached  his  destination  the  following 

*  General  de  Todleben  remarks  that,  in  his  judgment,  this  reconnais- 
sance of  the  Allies  was  not  carried  close  enough  to  enable  them  to  come 
to  sound  conclusions  ;  but  the  General  is  mistaken  in  supposing,  as  he 
apparently  does,  that  the  reconnaissance  of  the  28th  was  the  one  which 
led  the  Allies  to  delay  their  attack.  The  reconnaissance  on  which  the 
Allies  founded  their  decision  had  taken  place  the  day  before,  the  27th, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  completed  without  exciting  the  observation 
of  the  garrison.  Of  course,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Allies  to  be  every 
day  striving  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  Sebastopol  defences: 
but  the  reconnaissances  which  they  effected  after  the  27th  *«* 
the  ones  which  supplied  them  with  the  basis  of  their  nia^ 
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xnoming.     He  had  been  ordered  to  *  inquire  about  the  CHAP, 
*  state  of  Sebastopol ; '  *  but  he  also  brought  news  that  * — v — ' 
Prince  Mentschikoflf  had  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  in^ 
of  10,000  men  under  Kliomoutoflf,t  and  was  hourly  by^ifeu- 
expecting  fix)m  the  north  fresh  accessions  of  strength.   ^t^*„to 
The  messenger  also  imparted  to  Komiloflf  the  way  ^^^^• 
in  which  Prince  Mentschikoflf  intended  to  employ  the 
army  thus  augmented  in  numbers.     That  last — ^the  KomUoff 

•        .  .  conceals 

chilling  part  of  the  communication — ^Komiloflf  kept  part  of  the 

1  1       <•  1  1  •  intelli- 

secret ;  but  the  fiact  that  he  was  once  more  m  com-  gence 
munication  with  the  army,  and  that  the  army  was  bySeu- 
heavily  reinforced,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  known ;  stetzenko; 
and,  to  do  this  the  more  impressively,  he  took  Lieu-  known  to* 
tenant  Stetzenko  with  him  along  the  lines,  presenting  ^^  ^^^'f 
him  to  his  people  as  the  messenger  who  had  come  ^^l, 
with  the  glad  tidings  from  the  army,  and  even,  it  ^^, 
seems,  giving  out  (though  this,  as  wiU  be  presently  JhJ^i^y 
seen,  was  the  opposite  of  what  had  been  really  deter-  ^  ^^ 
mined  upon  by  the  Commander-in-Chief)  that,  accord-  ^?^^ 
ing  to  the  intelligence  thus  brought  from  Headquarters,  reinforced, 
the  Prince  would  immediately  attack  the  Allies.  gives  out 

Komiloflf  knew  that  this  could  not  be  the  present  this^as 
intention  of  the  Prince ;  for  he  had  learnt  from  Lieu-  to^^m- 
tenant  Stetzenko  that  what  Prince  Mentschikoflf  had  ^^"^^ 
resolved  to  do  was  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Belbec ;  J^S^^^ 
and  this  was  a  resolve  which,  so  long  as  it  should  last,  ^^ 
would  establish  a  state  of  mere  peace  between  the  ^^^^^^ 
Bussian  field  army  and  the  invaders  of  the  Crimea ;  *^®  ^^^ 

*  *  Mat^iianx  pour  servir,'  chap.  iiL 

'^  The  fixrce  wliich  was  in  the  south-east  of  the  Crimea  at  the  time  of 
'^  amUj  chap.  vlL)  with  the  exception  of  the  Moscow  regi- 
%ed  to  the  Alma  in  time  for  the  battle. 
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for  those  invaders  were  now  cut  off  by  long,  difficn 
marches  from  the  country  of  the  Belbec ;  and,  consis 
ently  with  the  detention  of  the  Bussian  field  army  i 
so  distant  a  region,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Prini 
Mentschikoff  to  take  any  part  in  the  impending  stri 
at  Sebastopol. 

All  this  Komiloff  understood  but  too  well ;  and 
seemed  to  him  that,  since  the  Bussian  army  was  1 
establish  itself  in  the  now  peaceful  region  of  tl 
Belbec,  it  was  fitting  for  the  deserted  garrison  to  tui 
for  succour  to  Heaven.  On  the  evening  of  the  vei 
day  when  he  had  cheered  the  troops  by  presentin 
Stetzenko,  and  holding  out  promise  of  a  diversio 
from  Prince  Mentschikoff",  he  set  down  in  the  gloom 
account  which  he  kept  in  secret,  that  the  Prince  *  ws 

*  to  take  up  his  position  along  the  heights  of  th 

*  Belbec  between  Otarkia  and  Schooli ; '  and  thei 
as  though  writing  in  mournful  irony,  he  immediate! 
adds :  *  Meanwhile,  the  enemy  is  advancing  on  Sebac 
'  topol.     .     .     .     There   are  three  or  four  wayB  b; 

*  which  a  passage  may  be  easily  effected;  for  there  ar 

*  but  few  defenders — 10,000  sailors  and  5000  reserv 

*  soldiers.*     May  the  Lord  bless  and  fortify  us  !  * 


XII. 


On  the  The  next  day,  the  29th,  the  Allies  were  seen  t 

Allies        be  again  reconnoitring,  but  again  refraining  from  ai 
reSinbg   attack ;  and  the  people  of  Sebastopol  as  well  as  th< 

from  an 

attack* 

*  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  troops  described  by  the  Russians  a 

<  reserve'  soldiers  are  those  which  I  have  called  *  militia.' 
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garrison  were  now  beginning  to  draw  encouragement  CHAP, 
from  a  new  and  a  wholesome  source.     They  were  ^ — • — ' 
cheered  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  wonders  which  had  age^^t 
been  wrought  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands.     For  1,^^ 
a  time,  of  course,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  the  Sdpropie 
labour — as,  for  instance,  the  making  of  platforms —  townTfrom 
which  went  on  in  workyards,  in  factories,  on  board  ^j^" 
ships,   in  numbers   of  places,   not    reached  by  the  ^®^^" 
public  gaze ;  but  the  immen3e  contributions  towards  -^-ed. 
the  general  scheme,  which  had  thus  been  going  on 
separately,  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight,  were  now 
fast  added,  and  added  to  the  lines  of  defence ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  result  was  so  vast  as  to  be 
astonishing  to  most  people,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
almost  magical ;  for,  except  the  engineers,  who  could 
reckon  these  things  by  arithmetic,  there  were  few 
who  imagined  beforehand  the  greatness  of  the  works 
which  might  be  done  in  three  days  by  several  thou- 
sands of  men  working  always  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  under  guidance  so  skilful  that  no  man's  toil  was 
in  vain. 

Of  the  changes  which  were  wrought  in  the  defences  Chanra 
during  the  interval  between  the  evening  of  the  25th  in  the  de- 
and  the  evening  of  the  29th  September,  a  rapid  in-  tweenthe 
dication  is  all  I  am  willing  to  give.     Along  the  line  thriSSi^ 
between  the  Artillery  Bay  and  the  Central  Bastion  ^the29th 
nothing  was  done ;  but  from  the  Central  Bastion  to  ^^** 
the  Flagstaff  Battery,  and  thence  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  great  ravine,  and  thence  up  to  the  Kedan,  and 
from  the  Kedan  to  the  Malakoff,  and  from  the  Mala- 
koff  to  the  Little  Bedan,  and  thence  home  to  the  Bat- 
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CHAP,  tery  of  the  Point,  the  defences  received  great  accei 
• — . — ■  sions  of  strength.  The  works  already  constructe 
were  extended  and  improved ;  those  r^naining  m 
finished  were  completed ;  the  long  and  hitherto  empt 
spaces  which  divided  them  one  fi>Dm  the  other  wei 
studded,  in  some  places,  with  powerful  batteries,  i 
others,  were  seamed  with  entrenchments  intends 
for  covering  infantry ;  and  already,  the  aimamen 
of  almost  the  whole  line  of  defence  was  begiruoiiij 
to  undergo  change ;  for  the  lighter  artillery,  whid 
had  been  lying  as  a  snare  for  the  Allies  (by  maldiij 
them  imagine  themselves  the  stronger  in  caanoDadinij 
power),  was  now  giving  place  to  great  guns  broiigh 
up  &om  the  ships. 

It  waa  at  the  Malakoff,  and  the  ground  whicl 
flanked  it  on  either  side,  that  the  greatest  wonder 
were  wrought.  Admiral  Istomin,  who  there  com 
manded,  knew  that  the  post  was  vital ;  but  also  hi 
had  been  frankly  told  by  KomilofF  that  it  was  weak 
He  had  toiled  with  a  ceaseless  care,  looking  close  inh 
things  of  detail  with  his  own  eyes,  and  guiding  th< 
labours  of  the  multitude  which  had  swarmed  nigh: 
and  day  round  the  work. 

That  simple  white  tower,  the  MalakofiF,  now  famom 
in  history,  was  fast  losing  its  height  from  the  ground 
for  already  the  summit  of  the  knoll  where  it  stooo 
had  been  so  changed  in  shape  by  the  industry  of  th< 
last  three  days,  that  it  now  closed  high  up  round  tht 
centre  or  waist  of  the  building,  and  had  not  only  be- 
gun to  take  the  form  of  a  glacis  annexed  to  the  ori- 
ginal work,  but  was  also  the  site  of  a  new  semiciiculai 
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battery,  which  covered  the  front  of  the  tower.     This  CHAP. 
last  battery  was  connected  by  entrenchments  with  the  ' — ^ — ' 
other  new  works  thrown  up  on  both  flanks  of  the 
Malakofil 

Nor  was  it  only  along  the  line  of  the  works  that 
Kornilofi'  and  Todleben  were  expending  their  care. 
Ships  of  war  were  so  placed  in  the  creeks  that  their 
fire  conld  search  the  ravines  which  descended  into 
Sebastopol.  To  ease  the  passage  between  the  town 
and  the  Karabel  suburb  a  floating  bridge  was  con- 
structed. Between  all  the  chief  posts  along  the  line 
of  defence  there  was  arranged  a  perfected  system  of 
communicating  by  signal.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  care  of  men  wounded.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  narratives  of  those  who  took  part  in  these 
labours,  nothing  was  forgotten,  nothing  neglected. 
Hardly  four  days  had  passed  since  the  sight  of  the 
English  on  the  Mackenzie  Heights  disclosed  to  men 
gazing  from  the  windows  of  the  Naval  Library  the 
peril  then  suddenly  coming  upon  the  south  side  of 
Sebastopol ;  but,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  so  scant  a  The  gene- 
time,  the  garrison  had  now  been  put  in  a  condition  ^hiStd 
for  using  to  the  very  utmost  their  means  of  slaughter ;  tainei 
and,  on  the  night  of  this  29  th  of  September,  the  great 
Engineer,  who  had  yearned  to  be  in  readiness  along 
the  whole  line  with  his  pitiless  storm  of  mitrail,  might 
almost  lie  down  to  his  rest  with  the  contentment  of 
one  who  has  made  his  purpose  sure. 
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XIII. 


Todieben'i      But,  80  fer  09  Concerned  the  power  of  the  smal 

BSertiona  ,  ,  ■  n  t  i  ■  i  -i 

had,  after  gamson  thcu  occupying  ISebastopol  to  witoBtand  t 
provided  determined  assault.  Colonel  Todleben's  exertions  had 
event  of  after  all,  only  provided  that  the  defenders  should  In 
Sb'^S.  enabled  to  sell  their  Uvea  dear.  The  hasty  laboori 
u»bie to  bestowed  on  the  lines  of  defence  had  not,  of  course 
lives  d^.  changed  an  open  town  into  a  '  fortified  place.'  What 
He  had  had  been  achieved  was  this :  there  had  been  fonnec 
Sebaatopoi  '  an  entrenched  position ' — an  entrenched  position,  ex- 
entxench-  tending  four  miles  along  the  arc  of  a  half-circle,  and 
tioo!""       covering  Sebastopol  on  its  land  side. 

Now,  although  it  is  true  that  a  fortified  placf 
may  be  defended  for  a  time  by  a  garrison  vastly  in- 
ferior in  numbers  to  the  besieging  force,  a  merelj 
To  defend  entrenched  position,   and   especially  an  entrenched 
entrench-    position  four  miles  in  extent,  has  no  such  attribute 
thJJTnilat  and  if  it  is  resolutely  attacked  by  a  powerful  army 
arn!^.        nothing  less  than  another  army  can  defend  it.    Deriv- 
ing support  fi^m  its  entrenchments,  the  defending 
force  need  not,  of  course,  be  equal  in  numbers  to  its 
assailants,  but  it  must  be  really  an  army,  and  an  army 
so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  pitched  battle  with 
forces  attacking  it  on  its  prepared  ground.    To  the 
garrison  of  Sebastopol,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  o^ 
ThiBcon-    this,  the  main  condition  of  a  hopeful  defence,  was 
wairtlng*'  wanting;  for  their  body  of  16,000  foot,  composed  foi 
the  most  part  of  sailors  unused  to  the  land  servicej 
could  hardly  in  any  sense  be  called  an  army,  much 
less  an  army  competent  to  join  battle  with  the  in- 
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vaders  upon  a  line  four  miles  in  extent.  It  is  true  CHAP, 
that,  within  a  day's  march,  there  was  a  Kussian  army,  ^ — , — ' 
and  one,  too,  which  in  point  of  numbers  could  hardly 
be  thought  too  weak  for  the  exigency ;  but,  nine  days 
before,  this  army  had  undergone  a  defeat,  and  its 
commander  was  persistently  withholding  it  from  the 
scene  of  the  expected  conflict. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  very  success  with  which 
the  garrison  had  busied  itself  was  calculated  to  be- 
come an  embarrassment  to  Prince  Mentschikofi*  when 
apprised  of  what  had  been  done ;  for  now  that  Sebas- 
topol  was  covered  by  an  entrenched  position,  it  might 
seem  hardly  tolerable  that  the  troops  required  to  de- 
fend it  should  be  refused  by  a  general  who  was  lying 
a  few  miles  off"  with  a  disposable  army  of  between 
30,000  and  40,000  men.     The  growing  strength  of 
the  works  made  it  less  and  less  easy  to  urge  that  the 
task  of  concurring  with  the  garrison  in  defending  the  Yet  the 
place  was  one  too  desperate  to  be  undertaken  by  the  gtm  dung 
field  army.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Prince  still  clung  l^m^of  ^ 
to  his  design  of  withholding  from  Sebastopol  the  sue-  J^^c-*^" 
cours  required  for  defending  it.  ^^^' 

On  this  29  th  of  September,  nothing  was  heard  of  ThUday, 
the  army  until  the  evening.     Then  there  came  a  de-  nothing'  ' 
spatch  from  •  Headquarters  to  Komilofi*,  annoimcing  of  the 
that  the  advanced-guard  of  the  field  army,  under  the  ^©ven- 
command  of  General  Jabrokritsky,  would  be  on  the  ^^' 
North  Side  the  next  morning ;  but  the  rest  of  the  note  Purport  of 
went  to  show  that  Prince  Mentschikoff^  was  persisting  munica- 
in  his  resolve  to  hold  his  army  aloof  from  the  defence  received 
of  Sebastopol ;  for  it  directed  that  the  heavy  baggage  i<^.  ^™** 
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CHAP,  of  the  army  (which  had  been  left  in  the  town  when 
' — . — '  Prince  MentschikoflF  undertook  his  flank  march)  should 
now  be  teansported  to  the  North  Side.     The  measure 
The  infer-  was  ouc  which  could  Only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
drawn       posing — a  painful  hypothesis  for  the  garrison  to  have 
to  adopt — that  the  separation  of  the  field  army  from 
Sebastopol  was  now  meant  to  be  lasting. 


XIV. 

Morningof  When  moming  broke  on  the  30th  of  September,  it 
The  Allies  showed  that  the  Allies  were  stil]  abstaining  from  any 
staining  attack.  This  was  the  sixth  of  the  days  which  had 
attack.       passed  since  Prince  MentschikoflF's   army  had  been 

withdrawn  from  Sebastopol. 
The  ad-  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  advanced-guard  of  the 

guard  of     Kussiau  army,  commanded  by  General  Jabrokritsky, 
siananny   appeared  ou  the  North  Side;   and  the  sight  of  his 
:^'^  troopers  imparted  great  joy  to  the  garrison  and  inha- 
Side,         bitants  of  Sebastopol,  by  causing  them  to  imagine  that 
T^^oy    ^^^  field  army  was  returning  at  last  to  share  in  the 
toi^^^     perils  and  the  glory  of  striving  to  defend  the  place. 
But,  at      But  this  joy,  at  the  time,  was  ill  founded ;  for  although 
this  joy      some  of  MentschikoflF's  troops  had  thus  come  once 
founde<i.     morc  withiu  sight  of  Sebastopol,  and  could  freely  com- 
municate with  the  town  by  crossing  the  ferry,  their 
presence  on  the  north  of  the  roadstead  was  still  far 
from  really  meaning  that  Prince  MentschikoflF  had  re- 
sumed active  warfare.   Unless  these  newly-seen  troops 
should  be  suflFered  to  cross  the  water — and  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  movement  seemed  to  be  shut  out  by 
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the  order  for  transferring  the  army^s  heavy  baggage  CHAP, 
from  the  South  to  the  North  Side — ^there  would  still  be  ^ — ^— / 
long,  difficult  marches  to  divide  them  jfrom  the  enemy. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Prince  Mentschikoff  in 
person  came  down  from  the  Upper  Belbec  to  the  Sever-  Prince 
naya,  or  North  Side,  but  did  not  pass  over  the  water,  koffinper- 
Supposing  him  still  determined  to  withhold  all  succour  down  to* 
from  Sebastopol,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  avoid  the  side,  bnt 
pain  and  embarrassment  of  going  into  the  midst  of  crossover 
a  garrison  which  he  meant  to  leave  to  its  fate.     He  ^iwL** 
rested  in  the  Sevemaya  at  that  North  Side  Lodge 
which  he  had  adjoining  the  *  Number  Four '  Battery. 
There,  he  received  -the  devoted  Admiral  who,  since  the  Hia  inter- 
two  men  last  saw  each  other,  had  been  forced  by  his  KomOoff. 
love  of  coimtry  to  usurp  the  command  of  Sebastopol. 

Impliedly,  if  not  in  positive  or  generous  terms.  His  way 
Prince  Mentschikoff  gave  assent  to  the  arrangements  the  ar-    * 
which  had  created,  in  his  absence,  a  kind  of  dictator-  me^ 
ship ;  for  he  treated  it  as  quite  natural  that  Komiloff  J^i^  ^^ 
should  have  been  raised  to  the  supreme  authority.         K^^^ 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  succouring  Sebas-  ^SmSnd 
topol  by  means  of  the  field  army,  Prince  Mentschikoff  His  inten- 
disclosed  the  intentions  he  had  formed.     After  com-  stiS  keep- 
plaining  of  the  weakness  of  his  army,  and  declaring  Lray  * 
his  belief  that  the  enemy  was  in  great  strength,  he  fea^li^ 
intimated  that  he  was  about  to  make  another  move-  to u«ow^^ 
ment,  and  caused  Komiloff  to  imderstand  that  he,  the 
Prince,  meant  to  leave  Sebastopol  to  its  own  resources.* 

*  '  The  Piince  complains  very  mucli  of  the  weakness  of  his  troops, 
'  and  supposes  the  enemy  to  be  veiy  strong ;  he  is  about  to  make  an- 
*  other  movement,  and  to  leave  Sebastopol  to  its  own  resources.' — ^Kor- 


resonroes. 
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CHAP.      Koruiloff  remonstrated,  and  said:   'If  that  tak 
'  place,  then  farewell  to  Sebastopol  I     If  the  AUi 


mon  a  council  of  war. 

XV. 

As  propounded  by  Prince  Mentachiioff  hima 
before  he  undertook  it,  his  flank  march  was  at  lea 
a  well-promising  measure  ;  for  he  announced  it  as  i 
expedient  for  enabling  him  to  act  with  advantaj 
against  the  flank  of  the  invaders;  but  the  plan  ] 
professed  to  have  formed  bore  little  enough  of  resei 
blance  to  the  one  which  he  really  adopted ;  and  tl 
proposition  which  has  to  be  demonstrated  by  him  wl 
would  defend  the  Russian  Commander  is  nothing  le 
than  that  the  Prince  was  not  only  warranted  in  abai 
doning  Sebastopol,  with  all  its  brave  garrison  ■ 
sailors,  but  also  in  standing  aloof  from  the  war  £ 
days  and  days  together  without  disturbing,  withoi 
threatening,  nay,  even  without  seeing,  the  invadei 
or  learning  where  they  were  posted. 

With  apparently  a  friendly  desire  to  give  all  tl 
shelter  he  could.  General  de  Todleben  has  brought  b 
great  name  to  the  aid  of  the  Russian  Commander. 

nilofTa  Private  Journal,  written  on  the  evening  of  the  day  vhen  t 
interview  with  Mentschikoff  took  place. 

*  He  probably  added  (thougk  this  he  does  not  expTemly  Bay)  woi 
equivalent  to  tlioae  which  he  inserted  in  his  journal  as  woida  of  prin 
reflection :  '  To  hold  Sebastopol  with  troopa  ia  very  possible  ;  nay,  it 
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After  speaking  of  the  painful  condition  to  which  CHAP, 
the  army  would  be  reduced  by  the  loss  of  its  com-  ^ — ^ — ' 
munications  with  the  interior  of  Eussia^  and  showing  J^^°  * 
that,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  army,  the  endeavours  p^^ 
to  defend  Sebastopol  at  this  time  against  an  attack  by  M^itschi- 
the  Allies  would  be  likely  to  fail,  General  de  Todleben  ^^""e  of 

J  ^  action. 

says :  *  Having  well  weighed  all  these  circumstances, 

*  Prince  Mentschikoff,  convinced  that  his  army  had 
'  not  it  in  its  power  to  save  Sebastopol  if  the  enemy 
'  should  direct  an  attack  against  that  town,  judged 
'  that  it  was  better  to  take  the  most  effectual  meas- 
'  ures,  and  employ  the  most  energetic  efforts,  for  the 

*  defence  of  the  peninsula   of  the   Crimea.'  *     But  inquiry  as 
surely,  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  the  whole  worth  validity, 
of  the  Crimea  lay  centred  in  the  fact  that  it  included 

the  mighty  fortress  which  sheltered  the  Black  Sea 
fleet ;  and,  for  the  General  to  let  Sebastopol  fall  that 
he  might  husband  his  means  for  the  defence  of  the 
peninsula,  would  have  been,  as  it  were,  to  stand  by 
acquiescing  whilst  the  heart  was  torn  out,  with  a 
view  to  keep  the  strength  needed  for  defending  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

And  again,   when  the  all  but  hopelessness  of  an 

*■  possible  even  to  hold  out  long ;  bnt  without  troops — that  alters  the 
*  case  ! ' — KomilofTs  Private  JoumaL 

*  Todleben,  voL  i  p.  242.  The  passage  in  the  text  is  immediately 
followed  by  this  one  :  '  Nevertheless  he  stiU  preserved  the  iiope  that,  if 
'  the  irresolution  of  the  Allies  and  the  desperate  courage  of  our  sailors 
'  should  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  before  Sebastopol 
^  for  some  time,  the  army,  after  receiving  reinforcements,  might  be 
'  able  to  stop  the  ulterior  successes  of  the  Allies.'  General  de  Todle- 
ben's  apology  for  Prince  MentschikofiTs  flank  march  wiU  be  found  at 
length  in  the  Appendix. 

VOL.  IIL  P 
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CHAP,  endeavour  to  defend  Sebastopol  is  assigned  as  the 
justification  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  some  20,000  brave  seamen,  with- 
drawn from  their  natural  element  to  do  the  work  of 
land  forces,  should  have  been  left  to  meet  their  fate 
in  a  conflict  which  was  thought  to  be  one  too  desper- 
ate to  allow  of  its  being  undertaken  or  even  shared 
in  by  the  army  under  Prince  Mentschikoff. 

Apparently,  the  soundest  defence  of  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff's  plan  of  a  flank  march  was  the  one  which 
he  himself  ofiered  when  he  assured  KomUofi*  that  the 
adoption  of  it  would  enable  him  to  operate  formi- 
dably upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy;  and  the 
omission  to  execute  that,  the  vital  part  of  the  under- 
taking, is  the  thing  that  has  to  be  justified. 

When  there  is  no  hope  of  being  able  to  defend  a 
place  for  such  a  time  as  may  allow  of  the  siege  being 
raised  by  forces  coming  to  its  relief,  the  custom  of  even 
the  most  warlike  nations  permits  and  favours  sur- 
render; but  for  a  general,  with  a  field  army  30,000 
strong,  to  leave  in  the  fortress  some  25,000  brave  men, 
who  understand  that  they  are  to  defend  the  place  to 
extremity — to  assure  them  that  they  will  have  the 
active  support  of  the  field  army,  which  will  be  assail- 
ing the  besiegers  in  flank  and  in  rear — ^to  go  out  by 
night  from  the  south  of  the  fortress  when  the  enemy 
is  approaching  it  by  the  north — to  move  away  to  a 
distance  of  some  eighteen  miles  from  the  fortress  and 
nearly  as  much  from  the  enemy — to  remain  in  that 
state  of  seclusion  for  days  and  days  together,  without 
even  knowing  or  labouring  to  know  where  the  enemy 
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might  be,  and  in  this  way  to  break  from  the  promise  CHAP. 
which  engaged  him  to  aid  the  defence  by  pressing 
upon  the  enemy  in  the  open  field, — ^this  seems  to  be  a 
course  of  action  which,  though  it  may  be  capable  of 
explanation  on  grounds  connected  with  the  state  of 
the  army  or  its  want  of  supplies,*  is  not  to  be  excused 
in  all  its  stages  by  saying  that,  in  the  belief  of  the 
general  who  adopted  it,  the  aid  of  the  army  which  he 
thus  kept  aloof  would  have  failed  to  make  good  the 
defence  against  a  determined  attack.  Where  some 
25,000  men  stand  to  defend  a  place  to  extremity, 
the  desperate  character  of  the  service  entrusted  to 
them  is,  even  at  first  sight,  an  astonishing  reason  to 
give  for  depriving  them  of  the  aid  of  a  field  army 
30,000  strong,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  scene  of 
danger  to  a  place  of  peaceful  seclusion ;  but  a  closer 
look  makes  the  reason  seem  still  ifiore  unfitting. 
Far  from  being  one  of  those  places  in  which  a  few 
brave  defenders  can  do  as  well  as  many,  Sebastopol 
was  a  fortress  with  miles  of  ground  to  be  guarded, 
and  the  very  thing  needed  for  a  hopeful  defence  of 
the  place  was  the  army  which  Prince  Mentschikoff 
withdrew.  It  is  true  that  from  without,  even  better, 
perhaps,  than  from  within,  he  might  have  brought 
the  power  of  that  army  to  bear  upon  the  defence, 
but  down  to  this  time,  he  gave  no  aid  to  the  garrison 
in  either  one  way  or  the  other. 


♦  Todleben,  in  the  place  where  he  says  that  the  main  body  of  the 
army  remained  on  the  Eatcha  until  the  28th,  adds  that  it  was  there 
'awaiting  the  supplies  which  were  to  reach  it  from  Simpheropol' 
(vol.  i  p.  245). 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  excuse  Prince  MentschikoflTs 
seclusion  by  alleging  his  want  of  supplies ;  *  but 
although  I  am  without  the  knowledge  which  would 
warrant  me  in  speaking  with  certainty,  I  can  hazard 

Surmise      a  surmisc  which  would  account,  in  some  measure,  for 

account      the  rnucc  s  abstention. 

Mentschi-       From  the  first,  the  Kussian  army  in  the  Crimea 

duct.^  °^"  ^^^  ^^^^  scantily  provided  with  skilled  officers  in  the 
higher  grades ;  t  and  when  it  happened  on  the  day  of 
the  Alma  that  out  of  the  number  who  were  competent 
a  large  proportion  was  killed  or  disabled,  and  that  of 
the  officers  of  rank  not  thus  stricken  down  some  at 
least  were  in  great  measure  shorn  of  their  due  autho- 
rity by  the  comments  and  the  blame  and  the  recrim- 
inations which  too  often  follow  defeat,  it  resulted 
that,  for  the  time,  the  army  was  much  out  of  gear  | — 
nay,  was  hardly,  I  think,  in  a  state  to  be  manoeuvred 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  still  less  to  be  brought  into 
action ;  and  although  the  full  stress  of  this  want  of 
officers  was  perhaps  so  imperfectly  felt  by  Prince 
Mentschikofi*,  whilst  still  he  remained  in  Sebastopol, 
that  he  thought  he  could  safely  promise  to  operate 
with  efiect  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Allies,  yet 
what  seems  probable  is,  that  the   discovery  of  the 


*  Because  there  was  an  accumulation  of  stores  at  Simpheropol  as  weU 
as  at  Sebastopol  (Todleben,  p.  148) ;  and  there  did  not  occur  any  inci- 
dent of  war  or  of  weather  which  could  have  frustrated  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  supplying  the  army. 

t  Amongst  the  other  wants  of  this  kind  there  was  that  of  a  sufficing 
Headquarters  Staff. 

!t:  It  may  be  observed  that  up  to  this  point  in  the  sentence  I  speak 
with  certainty.     I  do  so  on  good  authority. 
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weakness  of  his  army  in  point  of  officers  was  after-  CHAP, 
wards  so  cogently  forced  upon  the  Prince  by  the 
incidents  of  the  march  (as,  for  instance,  by  the  failure 
of  the  manoeuvre  entrusted  to  Kiriakofl^  no  less  than 
by  the  sudden  encoimter  with  the  English  at  Mac- 
kenzie's Farm)  as  to  make  him  think  it  a  duty  to 
withhold  his  army,  for  a  time,  from  the  sight  of  the 
enemy's  outposts.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  soimd 
reason  for  believing  that  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery 
drooped ;  and  unless  my  surmise  be  ill  based,  it  was 
nothing  but  the  want  of  commanders  which  ham- 
pered, for  a  time,  the  mechanism  of  the  army,  and 
made  the  Prince  shrink  from  the  hazard  of  bringing 
it  again  into  conflict  before  its  defects  were  repaired.* 


XVI. 

It  is  time  to  be  passing  again  to  the  camp  of  the 
French  and  the  English;  but  I  hardly  could  turn 
away  yet  from  the  lines  of  defence  at  Sebastopol  un- 
less I  might  trust  that  I  have  suffered  full  light  to 
come  in  upon  what  was  there  ventured  and  done  in 
the  last  six  days  of  September.  For  although  they  The  merit 
all  passed  away  without  either  the  event  of  a  battle,  to  that 


*  I  have  already  intimated  that  this  explanation  of  Prince  Mentschi- 
koff *8  conduct  is  not  the  one  put  forward  in  print  by  General  Todleben 
{ante,  p.  225) ;  but  it  does  not  foUow  that  the  General  would  disap- 
prove it,  though  reasons  of  a  personal  kind  might  naturally  enoagh 
prevent  him  from  assigning  the  want  of  competent  officers  as  the  cause 
of  Prince  Mentschikoff's  inaction.  General  Todleben,  however,  does 
not,  I  think,  say  anything  which  would  contravene  the  explanation 
above  suggested. 
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CHAP,  or  any  cannonade  or  assault  on  the  part  of  the  Allies, 
• — . — ■  those,  nevertheless,  were  the  days  when  the  heaviest 
th^°       stress  was  put  upon  the  courage  and  the  devotion  of 
^^^^i  the  defenders.     From  first  to  last,  it  is  true,  the  place 
^^^  was  defended  with  tenacity,  with  valour,  and  with  a 
iii'dlj'r'  ^^^'  pliaii*  skill ;  but  in  the  later  period  of  the  con- 
1854         ^*'*>  ^^  strength  of  the  garrison,  for  the  most  part, 
was  proportioned,  or  more  than  proportioned,  to  its 
task.     In  the  six  days  I  speak  of,  it  was  otherwise. 
The  army  had  stolen  away  in  the  night-time,  and 
for  days  was  not  to  be  heard  at     The  fleet,  so  to 
speak,  was  aground.      What   remained    attempting 
defence  was  a  scant  number  of  people — militiamen, 
sailors,  and  workmen — men  unused,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  duties  of  fighting  on  shore.     But  then  all  these 
men  were  parcel  of  one  people,  obeying  one  monarch, 
professing  one  faith,  speaking   all   one  tongue,  and 
being  all  instinct  with  the  life,  the  passion,  the  will, 
which  belong  to  a  mighty  nation-    Therefore  it  was 
that  the  default  and  retreat  of  the  mere  army  at  the 
moment  of  the  enemy's  approach  did  not  cause,  as 
a  natural  result,  the  instant  fall  of  the  place.     That 
which  remained  at  the  post  abandoned  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  his  army  was  a  steadfast  people. 
The  showy  fa9ade  bad  come   down,  but  behind  it, 
there  stood  walls  of  granite. 

Komilofi'  could  not  tell  his  people  with  truth  that 
there  was  either  an  army  which  would  stand  by  them 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  a  fleet  which  would  be  suf- 
fered to  go  to  sea;  but,  with  handfuJa  nf  men 
various  callings,  yet  having  a  comiD' 


le. 

"  I 

lat  I 
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could   and  did  say,  There  shall  be  'a  Eussian  de-  CHAP. 
'  fence/*  v_5. 

Although  the  chiefs  knew  that  a  determined  re- 
sistance to  a  determined  assault  must  needs  result  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  garrison,  they  still  prepared  for 
a  conflict  which  promised  this  dismal  end  with  the 
spirit,  the  care,  and  the  energy  which  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  evince  when  they  are  abounding  in  strength 
and  fuU  of  hope.  The  men  of  the  garrison  might 
well  enough  think  they  had  been  shamelessly  aban- 
doned by  the  evading  army,  but  it  seems  they  observed 
a  brave  silence  in  regard  to  the  hardship  of  their  fate, 
and  only  made  themselves  heard  when  they  greeted 
their  chosen  Commander,  or  echoed  his  solemn  engage- 
ment to  hold  out  the  place  to  the  last  And  that 
same  love  of  country  which  filled  the  void  left  by  the 
army  was  also  suflScing  to  raise  up  a  chief  and  ruler 
when  the  Czar's  vicegerent  was  wanting.  The  emer- 
gency perhaps,  in  a  sense,  created  the  chief ;  but  there 
was  a  generous,  patriot  spirit  in  that  forbearance  and 
suppression  of  selfish  desires  which  inclined  men  high 
up  in  soldierly  rank  to  submit  themselves  to  Admiral 
Komiloff  as  their  chosen  dictator.  Nor  less  was  there 
wisdom  and  loyalty  in  bending  to  the  counsels  of  a 
volunteer  Colonel  of  Sappers,  who  owed  the  power  he 
wielded  to  the  sheer  ascendant  of  genius. 

*  It  is  in  KomilofiTs  Private  Journal  that  I  find  this  expression  ;  but 
I  infer  that  he  had  been  using  it  in  speaking  to  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


CHAP. 
XI. 

The  in- 
quiry  sug- 
gested by 
observing 
the  condi- 
tion in 
which 
Sebastopol 
was  left  at 
the  end  of 
Septem- 
ber. 

27th  Sept. 
First  re- 
connais- 
sance by 
the  Allies 
of  the  de- 
fences on 
the  south 
side  of  Se- 
bastopol 


Whoever  has  learnt  the  condition  in  which  Sebasto- 
pol was  left  during  those  last  days  of  September,  will 
be  ready  to  ask  why  it  was  that  the  invaders,  now 
able  to  gaze  at  their  ease  on  the  domes  of  the  coveted 
town,  still  did  not  move  forward  to  seize  it. 

On  the  27th  of  September — the  day  the  French 
completed  their  flank  march,  and  the  second  of  the 
days  during  which  the  deserted  garrison  had  been  left 
without  tidings  of  Prince  Mentschikoff''s  army — both 
the  French  and  the  English  pushed  forward  some 
troops  towards  Sebastopol,  and  efiected  their  first 
reconnaissance  of  its  defences  from  the  southern  side 
of  the  place. 

They  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  spots  of  ground 
from  which,  in  a  general  way,  though  not  yet,  of  course, 
with  minuteness,  they  could  examine  Sebastopol  on 
its  southern  side ;  and  the  impression  they  were  able 
to  gather  of  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  defences 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  sound  one.*     Indeed,  it  may 


*  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case ; 
for  whereas  the  front  of  defence  was  in  reality  a  semicircular  arc  of  four 
miles,  Sir  John  Burgoyne  regarded  the  enemy's  general  line  as  *  yiitn- 
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be  said  that  when  this  day's  reconnaissance  was  com-  CHAP. 

...  XL 

plete,  the  Allies,  though  unacquainted  in  detail  with  ^ — • — • 

the  condition  and  resources  of  the  place,  still  knew  c^^ 

the  main  facts  which  were  needed  as  a  basis  for  their 


next  resolve.     The  evasion  from  the  town  of  the  force  J^  j^^ 
led  out  by  Prince  Mentschikoff  they  had  seen  with  J^^^' 
their  own  eyes;  and  although  there  was  a  surmise  ^^^ileir 
amono^   the   Enorlish   that   the   column  which   our  "«^'*- 
Headquarters  had  touched  at  Mackenzie's  Farm  was 
no  more  than  16,000  strong,  the  concurring  testimony 
of  the  Eussian  prisoners,  together  with  the  known 
fact  that  Prince  Mentschikoff  was  present  in  person 
with  the  evading  force,  went  far  to  disclose  the  full 
truth.     Upon  this,  it  would  seem,  the  French  were 
in  no   state  of  doubt,  for  in  their  reasonings  they 
justly  assumed  that  the  force  which  the  Prince  had 
with  him  on  the  road  to  Baktchi  Serai  was  nothing 
less  than  an  army.     The  Allies  had  good  means  of 
computing  approximately  the  strength  which  must 
remain  for  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Prince  Mentschikoff's  army,  and  their  esti- 
mates were   not  wide  of  the  truth.*     Seeing  the 

'  ally  a  Btraight  one,'  and  onlj  '  about  2500  or  9000  jarda  in  total 
'  extent'  (Memoiandnm  by  Sir  John  Bargojne  of  the  SOth  Norember 
1854).  But  his  apparent  miflappTehennon  can  be  explained.  Sir  John 
Buigoyne  regarded  both  the  flanks  of  the  line  of  defence  as  Tirtnally 
impr^nable,  and  applied  his  words  to  that  port  of  the  line  with  which 
alone,  in  his  judgment,  the  Allies  could  hare  anj  practical  concern. 
He  spoke,  in  short,  onl j  of  that  part  of  the  arc  which  fronted  towards 
the  sonth  and  the  soath-east. 

*  The  error  of  those  who  supposed  that  no  more  than  16/X)0  men 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Sebastopol  was  counterbalanced  b j  that  of 
underrating  the  numbers  of  the  sailors  ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Allies  did  not  ezaggeiate  the  number  of  armed  men,  including  sailors. 
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CHAP,  entrance  of  the  roadstead  blocked  up,  they  were  not 
' — , — '  without  means  of  inferring  that  the  resources  of  the 
Black  Sea  fleet,  both  in  men  and  material,  must  be- 
come, in  a  measure,  available  for  the  land  defences ; 
and  they  were  themselves  sure  witnesses  of  the  energy 
and  haste  which  the  garrison  thought  it  needful  to 
exert  in  trying  to  strengthen  their  lines;  for  upon  the 
spots  where  their  field-glasses  had  been  pointing  there 
were  thousands  of  men  and  women  at  work.  Of  the 
motive,  indeed,  with  which  Prince  Mentschikofi*  had 
withdrawn  his  army,  and  of  the  poUcy  which  was 
guiding  the  labours  of  the  garrison,  the  Allies,  as  might 
be  expected,  could  only  judge  by  inference  ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  what  they  knew  of  the 
truth  was  enough  to  have  served  them  as  the  basis  of 
a  right  conclusion ;  so  that,  if  they  determined  aright, 
it  is  to  their  own  discernment  that  the  merit  seems 
due,  and  if  they  went  wrong,  their  error  was  not  that 
of  men  who  have  to  move  in  the  dark,  but  one  which 
resulted  from  the  default  of  their  collective  judgment. 
Theques-       Whether  the  Allies   should  now  follow  up  their 

tion  which   r  • . -i        j  •    i       •  ^  i  i  t 

reaUy  hitherto  vxctoHOUS  march,  and  endeavour  to  carry 
solution.  Sebastopol  by  a  prompt  and  determined  attack,  or 
whether  they  should  consent  to  give  the  enemy  a 
breathing-time,  and  begin  upon  a  slow  plan  of  war- 
fare resembling  what  men  call  a  siege — this,  in  reality, 
was  the  cardinal  question  which  had  to  be  solved; 
but  it  did  not  present  itself  to  the  attention  of  the 

who  were  defending  Sebastopol.  Sir  John  Buigoyne  did  not  reckon 
that  number  at  more  than  from  25,000  to  30,000. — *  Military  Opinions,' 
p.  197, 201, 240,  in  which  last  page  the  estimate  is  only  20,000  to  25,000. 
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Allies   as   one   they  must   needs  determine  at  their  CHAP, 
first  reconnaissance  ;   and   although  the  deliberators  ^ — ^ — ' 
all  looked  on  Sebastopol  with  a  concurring  desire  to  presen?*^ 
attack  the  place  sooner  or  later,  there  were  few  who  \^^^  ^ya 
so  probed  their  own  meaning   as   to  know  to  what  thn^ofthe 
length  they  were  willing  to  go  in  the  perilous  ex-  f^^J. 
penditure  of  time.  sance. 

But  before  the  day  closed,  bold  counsel  was  ten-  hardly 
dered ;  and  it  seemed,  at  first  sight,  to  originate  with  their  own 
the  vehement  sailor  whose  words  had  always  found  jn  regard 
welcome  at  the  English  Headquarters.    Few,  however,  cUturTof 
will  believe  that,  upon  the  vital  question  of  an  imme-  ^®' 

*     *^  ^  Thecoun- 

diate  assault,  the  mind  of  Lord  Kaglan  could  have  seiofSir 

*  .  °.  Edmund 

been  a  blank  awaiting  the  impress  which  the  first  ad-  Lyons, 
viser  might  give  it ;  or  that  Lyons  would  have  urged 
his  own  opinion  upon  others,  without  first  assuring 
himself  that  Lord  Kaglan  approved  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  of  great  moment  that  proposals  liable  to 
be  overruled  by  the  French  should  not  be  too  closely 
identified  with  the  name  of  the  English  General. 
There  is,  therefore,  some  ground  for  surmising  that 
the  germ  of  what  Lyons  proposed  may  have  sprung 
from  his  intimate  conversations  with  the  Commander 
of  our  land  forces,  and  that  when  he  submitted  this 
counsel  he  was  echoing  the  thought  and  fulfilling 
the  wish  of  Lord  Raglan.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
recorded  fact  is  that,  having  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed in  a  general  way  with  the  state  of  the  defences 
which  covered  the  land  front  of  Sebastopol,  and 
concluding  them  to  be  imperfect  and  weak,  Lyons 
urged  at  the  English  Headquarters  the  expediency  of 
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CHAP,  an  immediate  assault.*   Lord  Kaglan  was  of  the  same 

XI 

mind;  but  he  found  himself  met  by  the  counter- 
opinion  of  Sir  John  Burgojme,  who  remonstrated 
against  the  notion  of  an  assault  without  first  getting 
down  the  fire  of  the  place  by  means  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, t  It  is  the  lot  of  mankind  to  be  blind  to  the 
future;  and,  unless  Lyons  errs,  Burgoyne  supported 
his  opinion  by  arguing  that  an  immediate  assault 
would  cost  the  Allies  a  loss  of  500  men.  |  Another 
of  the  arguments  used  was  foimded  upon  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  assaulting  forces  would  be  exposed  to 
slaughter  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  men-of-war 
lying  moored  in  the  harbour  beneath.  To  that  Lyons 
replied  by  proposing  to  seize  the  position  of  the  Mala- 
koff — the  knoll  was  then  like  an  ant-hill,  all  creeping 
with  busy  labour — ^and  there  establishing  a  battery 
which  must  soon  drive  off  aU  the  8hip3.§ 

*  The  MS.  authenticated  as  described  ante,  chap.  ii.  The  time  as- 
signed in  the  MS.  as  that  at  which  this  counsel  was  given  by  Lyons  to 
the  military  authorities  is,  'immediately  after  their  arrival  at  Bala- 

*  clava ' — ^and  this  coincides  very.satisfactorily  with  the  words,  *  the  day 

*  after  our  arrival  here,*  which  are  quoted  in  a  note,  post,  p.  237,  from 
a  different  source,  both  records  tending  to  show  that  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember was  the  day.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  assign  the  afternoon  or 
evening  as  the  time  of  the  conversation ;  because  Lyons*s  advice  proceeds 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  defences,  which  he  could  hardly,  I 
think,  have  acquired  until  after  the  reconnaissance  effected  on  that  day. 

t  Ibid.  It  must  not  be  necessarily  understood  that  the  discussion 
was  carried  on  between  Lyons  and  Burgoyne  personally.  What  I 
rather  imagine  is,  that,  in  eliciting  Burgoyne's  opinion,  Lord  Baglan 
did  not  say  what  he  himself  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  thought  of  the 
question.  See  Memorandum  by  Burgoyne,  20th  November  1854^  and 
his  *  Military  Opinions,*  p.  199,  202. 

t  Ibid. 

§  Ibid.  The  proposal  was  to  seize  the  position  of  *The  White 
'  Tower/  the  then  name  of  the  Malakoff  amongst  the  Allies. 


trains. 
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Lord    Raglan    agreed  with  Lyons  in   approving  CHAP, 
the   plan   of  an   immediate   assault ;   and,  notwith-  ^ — ^ — ' 
standing  the   objections  of  Sir  John   Burgojme,  he  wd  R^g. 
submitted    it    for    consideration    to    the    French.  *  ^'^o^ 
General   Canrobert,   however,  refused  to   adopt  the  i^^t. 
measure.      He    said   that    his    men    could    not   be  itarejec- 
restrained   or    kept    together,   and    that   from    that  Freiwi. 
cause  alone,  in  the  event  of  there  occurring  a  check 
or  reverse,  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  would  be 
imperilled.t 

So  now  the  Allies  took  a  measure,  not  in  itself  27fch  Sept 
decisive,  but  tending  to  govern  their  fate,  by  with-  naMon"to 
drawing  their  minds  from  the  all-vital  question  of  gf^gi 
time,  and  placing  them,  as  it  were,  upon  a  path — 
smooth  and  easy  enough   at   first  sight — which  yet 
might  lead  into  trouble.      They  requested  the  naval 
commanders  to  land  the  siege-trains.     Their  purpose 


*  In  allusion,  as  it  would  seem,  to  this  proposal,  the  narrative  of  one 
of  the  French  Generals  of  division  says : — *  On  ^tait  si  loin  d'attendre 

*  aux  difficult^  que  Ton  allait  rencontrer,  qu*il  fut  question  de  ne  pas 

*  d^barquer  ce  materiel,  et  qu'on  parut  dispos4  k  tenter  une  attaque  de 

*  vive  force  contre  S^bastopoL* 

t  An  officer  who  was  present  assures  me  (October  19,  1865)  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement ;  but,  as  the  impressions  of  all  men  are 
liable  to  be  varied  by  lapse  of  time,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  how  his 
words  were  noted  in  writing  at  a  time  much  more  near  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  which  he  speaks.  Writing  in  the  Crimea  on  the  31st  of  August 
1855,  Romaine,  after  naming  the  same  officer,  says :  'He  told  me  that 
'  the  French  refused  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Sebastopol  the  day 

*  after  our  arrival  here.  They  said  that  their  men  could  not  be  re- 
'  strained,  and  if  any  check  or  reverse  followed  they  could  not  be  got 

*  together,  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  would  be  compromised. 

*  This  was  whilst  St  Amaud  was  alive.'  The  27th  of  September  1854 
would  be  the  day  designated  by  the  words  *  the  day  after  our  arrival 
'  here,'  the  English  having  occupied  Balaclava  on  the  26th. 


commenc 
ed. 
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CHAP,  was  to  open  the  way  for  an  assault  by  first  getting 
.     ^'   /  down  the  enemy's  fire.* 

^^"J^"  The  next  day,  the  28th,  the  seamen  were  busily 
which  the  engaged  in  landing  the  siege-trains,  but  the  process 
trains        ^^s  uot  a  short  one  :  and  the  men  who  gave  counsel 

were  to  be  '  o 

landed.  i^  the  Allied  camps  had  leisure  to  weigh  the  sound- 

The  land-  ucss  of  the  couclusion  to  which  they  had  been  driving, 

sifge-    ^  It  was  at  this  time  that  Sir  George  Cathcart  began 

trains  ^  ^^^^ — ^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^j^   somc   eagemcss — ^that  the 

attack  upon  Sebastopol  should  be  one  of  a  summary 

Opportu-  ^  ^^  '^ 

nity  of       kind.     Upon  completing  the  flank  march  he  had  been 

consider-  x  o 

ing.the      ordered,  as  we  saw,  to  move  his  division  straight  up 

decision 

towards  from  the  Tchemaya  to  the  heights  on  the  south  of 
AUies  Sebastopol,  without  going  down  to  Balaclava  in  the 
ing.  track  of  the  main  English  army ;  and  he  established 

September  himsclf  upou  fiTouud  Confronting  the  Great  Eedan, 

(apparent-  x-  o  o  y 

^iJ^f  «.    from  which  he  looked  down  upon  the  head  of  the 

28th).    Sir  ^  ^ 

George       Mau-of-war   Harbour,  seeing  no   small   part  of  the 

Cathcart's  '  °  ^ 

suggestion  towu  and  vct  more  of  the  Karabel  faubourg.     Judg- 

for  steal-      .  "^  .  t>  & 

ing  into  ing  that  he  had  discovered  a  way  by  which  it  would 
be  feasible  for  the  Allies  to  steal  at  once  into  the 
place,  he   addressed  to  Lord  Eaglan  a  note,  dated 

*  1^,  Height,  mile  from  the  head  of  the  Man-of-war 

*  Harbour,'  in  which  he  says :  *  I  am  in  the  strongest 

*  and  most  perfect  position   I   ever  saw.      Twenty 

*  thousand  Eussians  could  not  disturb  me  in  it  with 

*  my  division ;  and  if  you  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
^  would  pay  me  a  visit,  you  can  see  everything  in 
^  the  way  of  defences,  which  is  not  much.  They  are 
'  working  at  two  or  three  redoubts,  but  the  place  is 

*  See  Burgoyne's  *  Military  Opinions,'  p.  181. 
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*  only  enclosed  by  a  thing  like  a  low  park  wall,  not  in  CHAP. 
'  good  repair.     I  am  sure  I  could  walk  into  it,  with 
^  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man,  at  night,  or  an  hour  be- 
'  fore  daybreak,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  force  was  up 

*  between  the  sea  and  the  lull  I  am  upon.     We  could 

*  leave  our  packs,  and  inm  into  it  even  in  open  day, 
^  only  risking  a  few  shots  whilst  we  passed  the  re- 
^  doubt.  We  see  the  people  walking  about  the  streets 
'  in  great  consternation.  I  send  this  by  Lieutenant 
'  Kavenshill,  who  will  explain  everything/  ^ 

The  impression  under  which  Sir  George  Cathcart 
thus  wrote,  was  created  by  the  survey  he  had  been 
able  to  make  from  ground  in  front  of  his  camp  ;  but 
when,  as  presently  happened,  his  division  was  moved 
further  east  to  the  ground  we  now  call  *  Cathcart's 

*  Hill,'  he  had  means  of  examining  the  defences  from 
a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  thenceforth,  unless  I  mis- 
take, he  ceased  to  insist  that  the  Allies  could  slip 
through  the  defences  in  the  easy  and  costless  way 
which  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  possible  ;  but,  in  lieu 
of  his  plan  for  *  stealing  into'  Sebastopol,  he  now,  it 
seems,  counselled  Lord  Kaglan  to  undertake  a  deter- 
mined assault,  t     He  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  the 


*  The  note  is  not  dated  (except  in  a  way  showing  the  place  and  the 
hour),  but  I  think  that  the  28th  of  September  is  the  day  on  which  it 
was  most  probably  written.  I  have  hit  upon  no  trace  of  what  was  done 
in  consequence.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  not  invited  by  Lord  Haglan 
to  go  up  and  test  the  supposed  opportunity  of  *  walking  into '  the  place. 
It  may  be  that  Sir  Qeorge  Cathcart's  change  of  opinion  took  place  in 
time  to  enable  him  to  coimtermand  his  request  for  a  visit  I  ought  to 
say  that  I  do  not  find  the  original  note  amongst  Lord  Raglan's  papers, 
but  take  the  words  from  a  draft  in  Sir  Qeorge  Cathcart's  writing. 

t  I  know  of  no  written  record  of  this  second  suggestion  of  Cathcart's ; 
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Sir  George 
Cathcart's 
subse- 
quent sug- 
gestion— 
probably 
on  the 
29th  Sept. 
— for 
storming 
the  place. 


place  might  best  be  wrested  from  the  enemy^s  grasp 
by  pouring  in  battalion  after  battalion,  until  the  end 
should  be  accomplished."^ 

And  at  this  time  once  more  Sir  Edmund  Lyons 
gave  counsel.t  He  did  not  disguise  from  himself  that 
the  loss  resulting  from  an  assault  must  now  be  much 
greater  than  that  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
follow  from  such  an  enterprise  if  ventured  some  two 


but  the  memory  of  the  officer  who  heard  it  made  is  fortified — diploma- 
tiBts  are  the  people  who  best  know  the  value  of  a  clue  of  that  kind — by 
the  quaint  and  homely  simile  with  which  his  proposal  was  met  The 
simile,  however,  is  not  one  worth  repeating. 

*  With  a  view  to  disprove  the  fact  of  Cathcarfs  having  advised  an 
assault,  or  to  show  that,  at  all  events,  any  such  advice,  if  ever  given, 
could  not  have  been  adhered  to,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Cathcart  has  been  printed  (*  Official  Journal  of  the  Royal  Engineers,' 
p.  18),  date  assigned  being  the  8th  of  October :  *  To  attempt  an  assault 

*  without  moimting  our  heavy  guns,  would  not  Be  certain  of  success,  but 

*  liable  to  a  great  loss  of  men.*  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  in  that 
letter,  Cathcart's  disapprobation  of  an  immediate  assault  belongs  to  the 
time  when  he  was  writing — t.e.,  to  the  8th  of  October — and  does  not  at  all 
prove  that  he  may  not  have  approved  an  assault  at  an  earlier  day.  My 
view  of  his  meaning  is  supported  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Georgiana  Cathcart  six  days  before — i.e.,  on  the  2d  of  October ;  for  there, 
after  describing  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  flank  march,  he  proceeds 
to  say  :  *  I  then  came  on  and  secured  an  important  post  within  fire  of 

*  Sebastopol,  and  have  held  it  for  three  days,  with  my  division  quite 

*  unsupported.    If  they  had  all  been  up  we  might  have  taken  the  place. 

*  Now,  we  have  given  them  time  to  prepare  and  land  their  ship-guns, 

*  and  we  must  have  a  long  regular  siege.*  It  seems  that  Cathcart*s  pro- 
posals, whether  for  *  stealing  into  *  the  place  or  assaulting  it,  were  never 
made  known  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne. — *  Military  Opinions,*  p.  199,  202. 

+  The  day  when  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  tendered  this  advice  for  the  se- 
cond time,  was  on  or  before  the  29th  of  September.  It  is  stated  by  him 
to  have  been  given  *  a  day  or  two  after*  the  time  when  he.  Sir  Edmimd, 
first  proposed  the  assault  of  the  South  Side. — MS.  described  ante,  chap. 
iL  Those  words  would  seem  to  point  to  the  29th  as  the  day ;  and 
a  note  from  Sir  Edmund,  which  wiU  be  afterwards  quoted,  fixes  the 
29th  as  the  day  on  which  Lord  Raglan  was  to  submit  the  proposal  to 
Canrobert 
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days  earlier ;  for  in  the  interval,  both  by  day  and  by  C  H  A  P. 
night,  the  garrison  and  the  people  of  Sebastopol  had  ' — ..^^ 
been  incessantly  busied  at  the  works ;   but,  notwith-  mund 
standing  his  perception  of  the  now  increased  peril  of  a^Sn'gave 
the  undertaking,  he  submitted  to  Lord  Raglan  the  ex-  ^^"^■*^- 
pediency  of  an  assault      Lord  Raglan  was  willing ;  Loid 
and  asked  Lyons  how  he  would  proceed.     Lyons  an-  a^p-eed 
swered  to  this  eflFect :  *  The  Russians  must  think  by  Lyons  in 

*  this  time  that  we  are  going  to  lay  regular  siege  to  pj^!22f  to 
^  the  place.     Let  them  be  encouraged  in  this  belief.  *°  *"* 

'  Send  numbers  of  men  to  the  front  with  pickaxes,  or 
'  something  that  will  look  like  pickaxes,  and  make  a 

*  feint  of  turning  up  the  ground,  and  then  when  the 
enemy,  deceived  by  the  sight,  shall  be  least  expect- 

'  ing  an  attack,  rush  in.' 

Whether  Lord  Raglan  approved  the  stratagem  of 
feigning  the  commencement  of  siege- works,  I  am  un- 
able to  say.  What  has  been  recorded  is,  that  he  shared 
with  Lyons  in  his  desire  to  proceed  by  assault* 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  elicited  this 
agreement  of  opinion  between  Lord  Raglan  and  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  Sir  Edmund  had  expressed  his  con- 
viction that,  unless  the  place  were  at  once  assaulted,  it 
would  not  be  taken  at  all  except  after  grievous  loss, 
and  that  the  men  then  composing  the  army  *  would 
'  not  live  to  do  it'  Li  later  days,  when  the  strength 
of  the   English  army  had  dwindled,  and  still  was 

*  The  testimony  of  Sir  Edmond  Lyons  in  regard  to  Lord  Raglan's 
desire  for  an  immediate  assault,  has  been  folly  confirmed  to  me  by  one 
who  enjoyed  the  close  confidence  of  his  chief — I  speak  of  Qeneral  Airey. 
See  in  the  Appendix  extracts  from  letters  of  Lord  Raglan,  from  which, 
as  I  there  submit^  an  inference  to  the  same  effect  may  be  drawn. 

VOL.  m.  Q 
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CHAP,  dwindling,  and  in  yet  later  days  when  great  reinforce- 
.     ^'   >  ments  had  more  than  supplied  all  the  losses,  Lord 
Raglan,  in  conversation  with  Lyons,  used  often  to  re- 
vert to  that  saying. 
Unanim-        But  it  seems  that  the  opportunity  for  further  delib- 
opinion      eiatiou  failed  to  elicit  any  change  of  opinion  in  the 
the  °        camp  of  the  French.     Apparently  they  were  all  of  one 
rpj^jy  '      mind.;  and  the  opinion  they  entertained  waff  not  only 
■£ajed\     stored  at  the  time  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  but  has  ever 
Burgoyne.  gince  had  the  support  which  his  authority  gives.    This 
What  the  Opinion  was,  that  it  would  be  rash,  that  it  would  be 
opinioD      wanton,  nay  even,  as  one  chief  said,  that  it  would  be 
criminal,  to  attempt  to  carry  the  place  without  first 
endeavouring  to  get  down  the  enemy's  fire  by  the  use 
of  the  siege-guns ;  and  the  following,  as  I  gather,  is 
the  tenor  of  the  reasonings  on  which  the  conclusion 
The  argu-   stauds  bascd  :    *  The  works  which  cover  the  place, 

ment 

against      *  though  uot  at  all  strong  in  themselves,  are  neverthe- 

without     *  less  well  placed  and  powerfully  armed.     The  line  of 

ting  Sown  *  thcsc  dcfeuccs  is  unassailable  at  both  flanks.     The 

ray's  tire     ^  raviucs  descending  into  the  town  and  the  suburb  are 

of  the"*'    *  all  of  them  open  to  a  raking  fire,  either  from  the 

trS.       ^  land  batteries,  or  from  the  broadsides  of  the  ships 

'  for  that  purpose  moored  in  the  creeks ;  and  it  is 

'  along  one  or  more  of  the  intervening  ridges  that  the 

^  assailant  would  have  to  advance.      Of  the  ridges 

*  available  for  such  an  attempt  there  are  three ;  but 

*  each  of  them  is  powerfully  defended — the  first  by  the 

*  Flagstaff"  Bastion,  the  second  by  the  Redan,  and  the 

*  third  by  the  White  Tower.*    Our  troops,  in  approach- 
'  ing  either  of  those  three  works,  would  have  to  hm 

*  Aftenvards  called  the  Malakoff. 
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under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries  for  a  space  CHAP, 
of  some  2000  yards.  They  would  have  to  traverse 
ground  quite  unknown  to  them.  Any  attack  upon 
the  enemy's  defences  must  be  made  from  an  extended, 
diverging  circumference ;  and  besides,  our  assailing 
forces  would  be  so  split  by  the^e  deep,  intersecting 
ravines,  as  to  become  divided  into  isolated  bodies  of 
men  incapable  of  giving  one  another  any  mutual 
help.* 

^  Including  the  sailors  now  acting  as  a  land  force, 
the  garrison  is  probably  from  25,000  to  30,000 
strong ;  t  and,  within  a  day's  march  of  us,  Prince 
MentschikoflF  is  in  the  field  with  an  army  which 
might  act  formidably  upon  our  flank  and  rear — 
which  might  attack  us  whilst  in  the  act  of  assault- 
ing the  place.J  To  storm  an  entrenched  position 
thus  held  by  a  force  25,000  strong,  and  to  provide 
at  the  same  time  against  any  enterprise  on  our  flank 
or  rear  which  Prince  Mentschikoff*  might  undertake, 
we  have  only  some  50,000  men.  In  case  of  failing, 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  danger  of  being  driven 
into  the  sea.§  If  we  were  to  storm  at  once,  we 
should  have  to  do  this  with  nothing  but  field-pieces 
at  our  command,  and  our  troops  would  be  exposed, 

*  The  above  arguments  vrere  in  substance  urged  by  Sir  Jobn  Bur- 
goyne. 

t  See  'Military  Opinions'  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  p.  197,  201,  240, 
in  which  last  page,  however,  the  estimate  is  from  20,000  to  26,000 ;  and 
also  the  Narrative  of  a  French  Divisional  General,  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

Z  This  seems  to  have  been  the  argument  which  most  pressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  French  ;  and  its  effect  in  bending  their  counsels  should 
certainly  be  remembered  by  those  who  undertake  to  criticise  Prince 
Mentschikoff's  flank  march. 

§  Narrative  of  French  Divisional  General  referred  to  above. 
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CHAP.  ^  for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  mile,  to  a  galling  fire 
'of  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  besides 
'  the  guns  of  the  shipping.  Remember  that  the  force 
'  engaging  in  such  an  attack  would  be  without  any 
*  retreat  in  case  of  a  reverse.*  The  place  appears  to 
'  be  in  such  a  state,  and  the  garrison  so  busily,  and 
'  with  so  much  apparent  confidence,  engaged  in  im- 
'  proving  it,  that,  with  a  fine  battering-train  on  board 
'  ship  close  at  hand,  we  ought  not  for  a  moment  to 
'  contemplate  so  rash  an  act  as  that  of  storming  at 
'  once.t  To  do  so  would  be  utterly  unjustifiable  ;  J 
'  would  indeed  be  almost  a  crime.'  § 

Lord  Raglan,  and  Lyons,  and  Cathcart,  they  have 
all  passed  away;  and,  except  to  the  extent  already 
shown,  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  reasons  by 
which  any  of  them  might  have  been  prepared  to  en- 
force proposals  for  an  immediate  assault;  but,  partly  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  events  of  the  campaign 
which  followed,  and  partly  by  help  of  the  criticisms 

*  The  arguments  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  I  un- 
derstand to  be  Sir  John  Burgoyne's. — *  Official  Journal  of  the  English 

*  Siege  Operations/  p.  17. 
t  Memorandum  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  dated  20th  November  1854. 

In  this  paper  Sir  John  says  :  *  On  arriving  before  Sebastopol,  after  the 
'  battle  of  the  Alma  and  the  taking  possession  of  Balaclava,  the  place 
'  appeared  to  be  in  such  a  state,  and  the  garrison  so  busily,  and  with  so 
'  much  apparent  confidence,  engaged  in  improving  it,  that,  with  a  fine 
'  battering-train  on  board  ship  close  at  hand,  no  one  for  a  moment  con- 
'  templated  the  attempt  of  so  rash  an  act  as  to  storm  it  at  once.' 
X  '  The  place  was  in  such  a  state  when  the  army  first  appeared  befoie 

*  it  as  rendered  an  attempt  to  storm  it  by  a  coup  de  main  utterly  tin- 

*  justifiable.* — Memorandum  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  dated  30th  Decem- 
ber 1854. 

§  This  last,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the  forms  in  which  General  Ganio- 
bert  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  idea  of  storming  without  fint  ii> 
the  siege-guns. 
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which  later  years  have  produced,  it  is  practicable  to  CHAP, 
discern  the  nature  of  the  argument  which  the  united  ' — ^-^— ^ 
counsels   of   the  French   Headquarters   and  of    Sir 
John  Burgoyne  might  well  have  provoked  at  the 
time : — 

*  Before  engaging  in  the  main  argument,  it  is  con-  Awjament 

/•  ,  T       11  ^    ^  favour 

vement  to  examme  some  of  your  lesser  and  collateral  of  assault- 
reasons  for  objecting  to  a  prompt  assault.  And  first,  once, 
you  are  wrong  in  imagining  that  the  embarrassment 
created  by  the  ravines,  is  one  which  would  only  be 
felt  by  the  assailants.  These  ravines  descend  into 
Sebastopol,  dividing  the  town  from  the  faubourg, 
and  again  subdividing  into  fractions  both  town  and 
faubourg.  It  is  plain  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
lateral  communication  created  by  this  configuration 
of  the  ground  must  be  so  sure  a  source  of  weakness 
to  the  garrison  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  great  deduc- 
tion from  their  actual  numbers.  You  will  remember, 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  that  you  yourself  perceived  this 
clearly  enough,  from  the  indications  in  Colonel  Jer- 
vis's  map  ;  and  when  you  advised  the  flank  march, 
you  were  so  far  from  looking  upon  these  ravines  as 
an  evil  to  us,  that  you  spoke  of  the  embarrassment 
they  must  necessarily  put  upon  the  garrison  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  bringing  us  round  to  this  South  Side.* 
And  your  reason,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  a  sound  one ; 
for  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  lateral  communication 
must  of  necessity  be  more  embarrassing  to  the  de- 
fenders  than  to  the  assailants,  who  can  choose  the 
ground  where  the  real  conflict  shall  take  place.     Be- 

1A  *iift  lieads  of  the  ravines,  and  there,  our 

^n  llemonmdam  of  the  21st  Sept 
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lateral  communications  are  free.  Look  at  the  part  of 
the  harbour  ravine  which  the  enemy  occupies.  It  is 
of  such  a  depth  and  steepness  that  the  defences  which 
cover  the  Karabel  suburb  are  quite  sundered  from 
those  which  cover  the  town ;  and  apparently  a  body 
of  troops  engaged  in  meeting  an  assault  upon  one  of 
these  two  districts  could  not  be  supported  at  need  by 
forces  withdrawn  from  the  other  one.* 
*  You  speak  of  our  want  of  good  means  of  retreat  in 
the  event  of  a  discomfiture ;  but  this  is  a  source  of 
danger  inherent  in  the  enterprise  to  which,  whether 
wisely  or  not,  we  are  now  committed.  We  encoun- 
tered it  at  the  landing,  we  encountered  it  in  our 
march  from  Old  Fort,  we  encountered  it  on  the  Alma ; 
but  on  that  last  day  we  greatly  reduced  its  gravity 
by  proving  our  ascendant  in  the  field;  and  now  that, 
with  our  victorious  armies,  we  approach  the  goal  of 
our  enterprise,  it  can  hardly  be  wise  to  revive  the 
old  objection,  and  to  refrain  from  attacking  Sebasto- 
pol  on  the  theory  that,  if  we  were  to  be  repulsed,  we 
should  need  to  abandon  the  Chersonese,  and  yet  be 
unable  to  secure  our  retreat.  If  the  attack  of  the 
place  we  came  out  to  take  is,  in  other  respects,  pru- 
dent, we  must  not  forego  the  occasion  on  accoimt 
of  a  danger  which  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  our 
enterprise,  and  is  not  to  be  evaded  by  delay.  If  we 
are  already  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  unable  to  efiect 
a  good  retreat  after  undergoing  discomfiture  in  an 
assault  on  Sebastopol,  how  can  we  expect  to  be  bet- 
ter prepared  for  a  like  contingency  when  we  hav6 


*  Qeneral  Todleben  insists,  with  great  force,  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  evils  with  which  the  beneged  had  to  deal. 
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taken  upon  ourselves  the  additional  task  of  saving  CHAP, 
and  re-embarking  our  cumbersome  siege-trains  ? 

*  You  acknowledge  that  a  main  portion  of  the 
force  now  constituting  the  garrison  consists  of  sailors. 
We  do  well  to  take  it  for  granted  that  these  men 
will  work  the  guns  perfectly  well,  and  line  the  en- 
trenchments, where  needed,  with  a  diligent  fire  of 
musketry ;  but  it  is  a  perverse  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  picture  these  crews  from  the  ships  as  battal- 
ions of  infantry  coming  out  to  manoeuvre  on  the 
open  plateau,  and  driving  into  the  sea  a  hitherto 
victorious  army  of  50,000  prime  troops. 

'  In  truth,  it  is  certain  that,  however  efficient  this 
sailor  garrison  may  be  in  defending  the  ramparts,  it 
cannot  be  capable  of  engaging  in  oflFensive  operations 
against  us  on  the  open  ground ;  and  if  we  bear  this 
in  mind,  we  hardly  need  shrink  from  the  necessity  of 
having  to  operate  upon  an  arc  more  extended  than 
that  which  the  enemy  holds.  Besides,  what  is  there 
in  this  peril  of  what  you  call  an  "  extended  circum- 
"  ferenc^  "  which  time  will  help  to  remove  ? 

'But  now  to  come  rather  more  close  to  the  task 
which  lies  before  us.  Sebastopol,  on  this,  its  land 
side,  is  not  a  fortress.*  The  enemy  is  in  an  en- 
trenched position — ^a  hastily  entrenched  position — 
four  miles  in  extent.  To  defend  such  ground  as 
that,  the  one  thing  needed  is  an  army.   Nothing  less 

*  Sir  John  Borgoyne  says, '  It  was,  in  fact,  not  a  fortress,  but  an  army 
entrenched  on  a  very  strong  position,  along  a  line  of  moderate  extent, 
with  its  flanks  perfectly  secure'  (*  Military  Opinions,*  p.  197).  In  that 
sentence  Sir  John  well  describes  the  position,  but  misdescribes  its  de- 
fenders. The  sailors,  and  the  6000  *  reserve,*  or  *  militiamen,'  at  that 
time  left  in  Sebastopol,  were  not '  an  army.' 
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than  an  army  can  be  competent.  Well,  but  the  only 
army  the  enemy  has  at  his  present  disposal  is  the  one 
which  has  marched  off  to  Baktchi  Serai,  having  with 
it  Prince  Mentschikoff  in  person,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  all  the  Czar's  forces  in  the  Crimea,  both 
military  and  navaL  We  do  not  accnrately  know 
the  strength  of  the  detachments  which  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff may  have  left  in  the  place ;  *  but  whether 
they  be  great  or  small,  it  is,  of  course,  a  huge  advan- 
tage to  us,  in  assailing  an  entrenched  position,  to  have 
to  do  with  some  mere  fractions  of  an  army  instead 
of  with  the  army  itself.  Prince  Mentschikoff  may 
have  been  led  to  withdraw  his  army  from  a  despair 
of  being  able  to  save  it  alive  by  any  less  ugly  ex- 
pedient ;t  or  he  may  have  been  acting,  in  part,  from 
a  cogent  desire  to  insure  the  junction  of  expected 
reinforcements  ;  J  or,  again,  he  was  perhaps  impelled 
by  the  blended  force  of  both  motives;  but  every 
supposition  which  seeks  to  explain  his  withdrawal, 
invites  us  to  be  prompt  and  summary-invites  us 
to  storm  the  defences  whilst  yet  the  field  army  is 
absent. 

^It  is  surmised — and  this  especially  in  the  French 
camp— that  the  Prince  may  have  withdrawn  from 
Sebastopol  with  a  determination  to  attack  us  in 
flank  §      Well,  certainly,  if  we  entangle  ourselves  in 

*  We  do  now  :  five  thousand  militiamen,  as  I  caU  them,  and  some 
companies  of  sappers.  There  was,  besides,  a  battalion  which  lost  its 
way  in  the  course  of  the  march  towards  the  Belbec,  and  came  back  at 
night  into  the  town. 

t  It  was  so.    See  ante,  chap.  x. 

X  This  also  was  one  of  his  motives  for  the  step.    See  ibid. 

§  Narrative  by  one  of  the  French  Generals  of  Division,  given  in 
the  Appendix. 
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a  lengthened  siege,  there  may  come  a  time  when  the  CHAP. 
Russian  Commander  will  be  so  largely  reinforced  as 
to  be  able  to  take  the  offensive,  and  assail  us  up 
there  on  the  plateau  in  a  way  to  imperil  our  armies. 
But,  as  yet,  we  hear  nothing  of  any  such  reinforce- 
ments; and,  in  the  mean  time,  an  opportunity  of  en- 
countering such  an  attack  would  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  us ;  for  an  army,  greatly  inferior 
to  us  in  numbers,  and  defeated  last  week  in  a  chosen 
and  prepared  position,  could  hardly  yet  come  and 
assail  our  forces  in  the  open  field  without  giving  us 
a  fair  occasion  for  inflicting  upon  it  a  great  disaster — 
a  disaster  of  such  a  kind  as  would  be  likely  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  fall  of  the  place. 
'  But  then  you,  our  French  friends,  say  that  Prince 
Mentschikoff  may  attack  us  whilst  in  the  act  of 
storming  Sebastopol.*  Surely  this  apprehension  is  a 
chimaera.  We  can  choose  our  own  moment  for  the 
assault :  we  are  not  without  cavalry  :  the  Prince  is 
distant  from  us  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles ; 
and  supposing  him  to  be  marching  by  daylight,  his 
advance  during  many,  many  hours,  would  be  under 
the  eyes  of  our  people.  If  we  wish  to  be  superla- 
tively wary,  we  may  so  far  guard  ourselves  against 
the  apprehended  contingency  as  to  avoid  storming 
at  the  very  moment  of  daybreak ;  but  that  surely 
is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  we  ought  to  be  de- 
flected in  our  counsels  by  the  existence  of  a  Eussian 
field  army  established  near  Baktchi  Serai. 
*You,  it  seems.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  are  much 
'  impressed  by  the  energy  with  which  the  enemy  is 

♦  Ibid. 
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CHAP. 
XL 


labouring  at  his  defences  ;^  and  you  infer,  from  this 
display  of  zeal,  a  resolute  determination  to  defend 
the  place;  but  surely  this  inference  of  yours  is 
the  very  one  the  enemy  must  wish  us  to  draw,  if 
that  which  he  wants  is  time  and  respite.  Besides, 
the  very  haste  with  which  we  see  these  thousands  of 
people  now  toiling  at  the  works  shows  plainly  enough 
what  the  garrison  think  of  the  existing  state  of  their 
defences.  There  would  not  be  so  much  doing  if  it 
were  not  that  there  is  much  which  has  hitherto  been 
left  undone.  The  evident  anxiety  of  the  enemy  to 
bring  his  works  to  completion  should  incline  us  to 
shorten  the  respite  of  which  we  see  him  making  so 


eager  a  use. 


'  Imperfect  as  are  the  enemy's  works,  they  still,  no 
doubt,  will  enable  him  to  inflict  cruel  loss  upon  our 
assaulting  columns ;  but  this  objection,  grave — or 
rather  painful — as  it  is,  has  a  general  application  to 
all  attacks  upon  prepared  positions ;  and  unless  there 
be  something  exceptionably  formidable  in  the  works 
before  us,  and  some  very  ob\dous  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  delay,  it  cannot  be  commonly  prudent  for 
us  to  hold  back  and  give  time.  Well,  but  the  one 
great  exceptional  circumstance  which  marks  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  things  is  the  evasion  of  Prince 
Mentschikoff^'s  army ;  and  this  is  an  event  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  be  a  cause  of  despair  to  the  garrison,  unless 
they  can  get  some  delay,  and  an  encouragement  to 
us,  if  only  we  act  at  once.  For,  if  it  be  true  that 
to  defend  this  entrenched  position  of  four  miles, 
nothing  less  than  an  army  is  needed,  and  that  the 

*  Sir  John  Burgoyne  inRists  strongly  upon  this  in  his  writings. 
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only  anny  which  could  have  been  looked  to  for  this  CHAP, 
duty  has  marched  out  and  departed,  along  with  its 
Commander-in-Chief,  then  it  follows  that  the  sailors, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  thus  left  to  their  fate  who 
may  prove  so  brave  and  resolute  as  to  be  willing  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  work  of  a  whole  army,  and 
resist  to  extremity  the  attack  of  our  victorious  bat- 
talions, will  be  acting  in  a  spirit  of  desperation. 
You  say  that,  in  defence,  a  spirit  of  mere  desperation 
is  sometimes  formidable.  That  may  be  in  a  street, 
or  a  mountain  defile;  but  it  is  hardly  within  the 
competence  of  the  spirit  of  desperation  or  any  other 
emotional  impulse  to  hold  a  line  of  four  miles  against 
the  resolute  assaults  of  an  army. 

*  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  clear  that  the  work  we  see  going 
on  is  undertaken  with  the  single  purpose  of  enabling 
the  garrison  to  give  us  a  hot  reception.  The  chiefs 
at  Sebastopol  who  are  directing  these  labours  may 
rather  be  striving  to  prevent  us  from  venturing  the 
assault  at  all  until  it  shall  be  too  late.  Their  main 
object  may  be — and  in  that  they  would  be  wise — to 
deter  us  from  assaulting  at  once  by  a  show  of  energy 
and  resolution.*  It  is  consistent  with  all  we  see 
them  doing,  to  believe  that  they  are  preparing  a 
solid  defence  against  any  attack  we  may  make  three 
weeks  hence,  and  are,  all  the  while,  acting  with  a 
full  conviction  that  resistance  to  an  immediate  at- 
tack would  be  hopeless.t 

'  You  say  you  will  land  your  battering-trains.    The 
*  primary  use  of  such  implements  is  to  break  a  way 

*  This  was  the  cam.    See  anie^  chap.  iz. 
t  This  was  the  case.  See  anUy  ibid. 
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XI. 


through  physical  obstacles ;  but  what  is  it  that  you 
want  to  kuock  down  ?  *  Engineers  are  accustomed 
to  say  that  when  a  place  is  guarded  by  nothing  but 
earthworks,  the  lines  of  defence  are  one  universal 
breach.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  breach- 
ing any  walls  of  defence  that  you  are  landing  your 
siege-guns.  What  is  your  object  ?  You  answer  that 
by  means  of  your  siege-guns  you  can  so  get  down 
the  enemy's  fire  as  to  facilitate  your  assault.  That 
being  your  plan,  it  follows  that,  until  you  are  ready 
to  make  use  of  your  siege-guns,  you  will  delay  the 
attack.  Well,  but  have  you  formed  a  clear  cx)ncep- 
tion^of  the  time  that  will  pass  away  before  you  can 
put  your  siege-guns  in  battery  ?  If  indeed  you  can 
now  at  once  use  your  siege-guns  as  means  of  getting 
down  the  enemy's  fire,  such  a  measure,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  will  be  a  good  preparative  for  the 
assault ;  but  is  that  what  you  will  really  do  ?  When 
you  have  landed  your  siege-guns,  will  you  not  want 
to  provide  cover  for  the  batteries  in  which  you  in- 
tend to  range  them?  You  confess  that  you  will. 
Your  confession  simplifies  the  question.  It  is  now  at 
last  clear  that  you  are  really  entering  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  trenches,  with  the  prospect  at  least  before 
you  of  "approaches,"  and  first,  second,  and  third 
parallels,  and  all  the  laborious  processes  by  which 
men  attack  a  great  fortress.  Call  the  task  what  you 
will,  you  are  going  to  undertake  a  siege ;  and  this, 


*  This  is  not  an  imaginary  question.  In  the  evening  of,  I  believe, 
the  28th  of  September,  Lord  Raglan  rode  up  to  the  4th  Division  camp 
and  told  Sir  Qeorge  Cathcart  that  it  had  been  determined  to  land  the 
siege-trains  ;  whereupon  Cathcart  said,  *  Land  the  siege-trains !  But, 
*  my  dear  Lord  Raglan,  what  the  devil  is, there  to  knock  down  1 ' 
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though  you  know  that  you  must  omit  what  ought  to  CHAP, 
be  the  besiegers'  first  step.  Without  the  possibility 
of  investing  the  place,  you  are  going  to  sit  down  be- 
fore the  South  Side  of  Sebastopol.  It  ^dll  not  be  in 
less  than  three  weeks  from  the  day  when  we  first 
came  down  here  to  Balaclava  that  your  batteries  will 
open  their  fire.* 

*  Three  weeks  I  and  from  the  day  of  the  Alma  a 
month  I  You  are  startled,  as  though  this  were 
an  extravagant  estimate.  Reckon  then  for  your- 
selves  You  have  reckoned.      Our  figures 

agree.  Well,  but  now  that  you  have  computed  the 
length  of  the  respite  you  are  giving  the  enemy, 
go  farther,  and  try  to  make  out  whether  all  this 
momentous  delay  is  good  for  him  or  for  you. 
First,  how  will  delay  be  likely  to  tell,  for  a  time, 
upon  the  relative  numbers  of  the  invaders  and  the 
invaded  ?  By  sending  us  upon  this  enterprise,  far 
away  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  and  in  bold 
disregard  of  the  German  Powers,  our  French  and 
English  Governments  have  brought  about  the  inser- 
tion of  a  neutral  army  betwixt  the  Danube  and  the 
Pruth,  thus  releasing  the  Czar  from  all  care  in  the 
direction  of  his  Bessarabian  frontier  ;t  and  we  ought 
to  assume  that  a  large  portion,  if  not  indeed  the  whole 
strength,  of  Prince  Gortschakofi*'s  army  is  at  this 

*  The  Allies  completed  their  flank  inarch  on  the  27th  of  September, 
and  their  batteries  did  not  open  until  the  17th  of  October.  The  time 
they  took  was  not  lengthened  by  stress  of  war,  or  by  accidents  of 
weather  or  of  any  other  kind,  and  therefore  it  is  legitimate  to  suppose 
that  the  number  of  days  required  for  the  merely  mechanical  operations 
preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  fire  might  have  been  computed  in 
the  last  days  of  September  with  a  fair  approach  to  accuracy. 

t  The  Austrian  army  was  the  one  interposed  in  this  way. 
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moment  rapidly  marching  upon  SimpheropoL  Any 
troops  which  may  have  been  previously  stationed  in 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Crimea  will  probably 
have  been  called  in  with  all  speed;  and  Prince 
Mentschikoff  s  march  to  Baktchi  Ser&i  seems  to  show 
that  anxiety  to  give  the  hand  to  his  expected  rein- 
forcements must  be  one  of  the  motives  which  urged 
him  to  the  singular  measure  of  abandoning  Sebas- 
topol.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  know  that,  for 
some  time  at  least,  we  cannot  hope  to  receive  acces- 
sions of  strength  at  all  proportioned  to  those  which 
the  army  of  Bessarabia  will  afford  to  the  Russian 
Commander.*  Therefore,  so  far  as  concerns  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  our  armies  in  point  of  numbers,  lapse 
of  time  will  be  telling  against  us. 

*  Even  more  will  delay  tell  against  us  in  reducing 
our  moral  ascendant.  It  is  almost  certain  that  an 
enemy  who  has  undergone  a  great  defeat — a  defeat 
which  obviously  dislocated  his  whole  scheme  of  de- 
fence— ^must  above  all  things  need  time  and  respite. 
Are  we  to  give  him  what  most  he  wants?  Your 
victory  on  the  Alma  gave  you  a  mighty  power,  but 
a  power  which  was  vastly  greater  last  week  than  it 
is  now — a  power  which  will  be  less  the  day  after 
to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day — a  power  which  will 
dwindle  to  nothing  if  it  is  not  to  be  exerted  till  the 
middle  of  next  month ;  for  the  Russians  are  a  firm, 
courageous  people ;  and  as  soon  as  they  shall  have 
filled  up  the  chasms,  and   repaired  the  confusion 

*  The  soundness  of  this  view  was  soon  afterwards  proved  by  the 
result ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  imaginary  prediction  which  might 
not  have  been  inferred  from  known  facts  so  early  as  the  closing  days  of 
September. 
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which  the  defeat  inflicted  upon  them,  they  will  be  CHAP, 
vastly  more  formidable  than  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  be  at  this  moment. 

'  It  is  a  common  saying  in  war,  that  when,  for  the . 
defence  of  a  stronghold,  a  pitched  battle  is  ventured 
and  lost,  the  place  falls ;  but  this  maxim  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  victor  will  be  prompt  to 
lay  hold  of  the  prize  which  the  fortune  of  battle  has 
offered  him;  and  we  shall  be  forfeiting  what  we 
won  at  some  cost  on  the  heights  of  the  Alma  if  we 
not  only  allow  the  place  three  weeks  of  respite,  but 
suffer  it,  all  this  time,  to  be  in  free  communication 
with  the  roads  by  which  troops  and  supplies  can  be 
brought  to  its  succour. 

*  But  if  time  is  thus  so  well  fitted  to  enable  the 
enemy  to  recover  from  his  weakness  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  from  the  stress  of  a  great  defeat, 
much  more  is  it  favourable  to  him  in  enabling 
him  to  strengthen  his  works  of  defence.  You  say 
that  we  too  can  work ;  but  in  labour  of  this  kind 
how  can  we  compete  with  the  enemy  ?  We  have  at 
our  disposal  the  few  weary  and  too  often  sickly  men 
whom  we  can  tell  oflf  for  fatigue  duty  from  the 
already  diminished  strength  of  our  regiments.  The 
enemy  has  thousands  of  strong,  healthy  sailors,  he 
has  bands  of  dock-labourers,  all  well  supplied  with 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  In  point  of  tools,  engines, 
timber,  and  other  materials,  and  even  in  point  of 
great  guns,  we  must  not  compare  our  resources  with 
those  of  an  enemy  who  has  close  under  his  hand  all 
that  can  be  famished  by  an  arsenal,  by  a  dockyard, 
by  a  town,  by  a  whole  fleet  renouncing  the  sea.    The 
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XI. 


time  we  shall  take  to  put  twenty  pieces  in  battery 
will  enable  the  enemy  to  eonfix)nt  us  with  forty ; 
and  with  works  better  fitted  for  covering  both  bat- 
teries and  infantry  than  any  we  can  hope  to  con- 
struct in  the  same  time* 

*  Yet  again,  think  of  the  policy  of  delay  as  affected 
by  the  season  of  the  year.  We  are  nearly  at  the  end 
of  September.  These  warm,  sunny  days  that  we  have 
had  ever  since  the  14th,  will  be  followed  by  the 
winds,  the  rains,  the  cold  of  autumn.  Nay,  force 
yourselves  to  think  of  the  winter,  for  if  once  you  come 
to  the  business  of  a  siege,  no  man  can  say  how  long  it 
will  last.  In  means  of  providing  against  the  rigour 
of  the  season,  there  is  no  approach  to  equality  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  ourselves.     The  enemy  will 

• 

have  at  his  back  a  whole  town,  with  hundreds  of 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  including  barracks  and  hospi- 
tals, and  supplied  with  the  stores  that  are  needed 
for  keeping  an  army  in  health.  Our  troops,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  no  other  shelter  than  tents,  will  be 


*  So  early  as  the  Sth  of  October  Lord  Raglan  had  perceived  that  the 
business  of  *  subduing  the  enemy's  fire  *  by  superior  cannonading  power 
was  *  an  almost  hopeless  task.' — Private  letter  (quoted  more  at  length, 
post,  p.  272)  from  Lord  Raglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  a  letter 
addressed  by  Lord  Raglan  to  General  Canrobert  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  day  when  the  besiegers  opened  fire, 
and  he  describes  the  cannonading  power  then  exerted  by  the  enemy 
as  amounting  to  '  at  least  double  that  of  the  Allies.'  It  may  be  said 
that  nothing  but  actual  observation  and  experience  sufficed  to  teach 
the  Allies  their  inferiority  in  cannonading  power,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  argument  in  the  text  could  not  have  been  used.  I  reply  that, 
from  the  time  when  the  Allies  knew  of  the  sinking  of  the  ships  across 
the  mouth  of  the  roadstead,  they  had  before  them  the  data  from  which 
it  was  competent  to  them  to  infer  the  great  amount  of  power  which 
would  or  might  be  developed  by  the  enemy's  batteries. 
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Ijdng  on  this  bleak  ridge  at  the  mercy  of  the  rain,  CHAP, 
the  snow,  the  biting  frost.     If,  therefore,  the  respite 
you  are  giving  to  the  Russians  should  carry  you  into 
a  siege  not  destined  to  end  in  two  months,  your  deci- 
sion will  put  the  winter  upon  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

*  You  will  remember.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  that  one 
of  your  reasons  for  advising  the  flank  march  was 
founded  upon  the  hope  that  by  this  unexpected 
movement  to  the  South  Side  we  might  surprise  the 
garrison.*  Well,  the  hope,  we  now  know,  has  been 
realised.  By  our  sudden  march  round  to  this  side 
of  the  place  the  garrison  has  been  clearly  surprised. 
But  how  will  this  avail  us  if  we  leave  to  a  garrison, 
surprised  for  the  moment,  an  immunity  of  two  or 
three  weeks  ? 

'When  you  resolve  to  forego  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  the  place  with  a  view  to  com- 
mence a  siege,  you  act  as  though  you  supposed  that 
you  were  relatively  weak  in  the  number  and  power 
of  your  troops,  and  relatively  strong  in  your  means 
of  cannonading.  But  of  these  two  suppositions  each 
is  ill  founded ;  for  at  present  you  have  a  great  supe- 
riority over  the  garrison  in  the  number  t  and  quality 
of  your  troops,  and  the  ascendant  which  victory 
gives ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enemy,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  has  ample  means  of  establishing 

*  See  the  paragraph  No.  2  in  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  Memorandum  of 
2 let  September,  ante,  p.  68. 

t  Sir  John  Burgoyne  thinks  that,  including  the  Bailors,  the  forces 
constituting  the  garrison  at  this  time  might  be  reckoned  at  25,000  (see 
'  Military  Opinions ')  ;  and  he  is  not  very  far  wrong,  though  Todleben 
cuts  down  to  16,000  the  forces  available  for  the  defence  of  the  South  Side. 
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greater  batteries  than  you  can  command.  There- 
fore, t  J  forego  the  present  use  of  your  victorious  bat- 
talions, and  engage  in  a  war  of  trenches,  is  to  give 
up  the  ascendant  you  enjoy,  and  enter  upon  that 
very  kind  of  warfare  in  which  the  enemy,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  will  be  abler  and  stronger  than  you. 

*  Of  course,  it  is  a  painful  task  to  have  to  order 
an  attack  upon  a  prepared  position ;  for,  whatever 
may  be  the  expectation  of  final  success,  some  por- 
tions of  the  assailing  troops  must  almost  necessarily 
be  engaged  in  what,  for  them  (though  not  for  the 
army  generally,  of  which  they  form  a  part),  is  a 
hard,  unequal  conflict;  but,  circumstanced  as  we 
are,  we  must  not  abstain  from  this  assault  on  the 
mere  ground  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to  have  to  un- 
dertake it.  The  question  is,  whether  the  evil  which 
we  should  bring  upon  ourselves  by  refraining  from 
an  assault  would  not  be  still  greater.  We  are  under 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe ;  and  unless  the  war  comes  to 
an  end,  we  can  never  go  home  without  having  exe- 
cuted our  appointed  task. 

*Here,  on  this  barren  shore,  we  stand  fastened — 
inexorably  fastened — to  the  duty  of  taking  Sebas- 
topol ;  and  for  an  army  in  such  a  predicament  as 
this,  the  adoption  of  even  a  very  hardy  measure 
may  not  only  be  free  from  the  charge  of  rashness, 
but  may  be  commanded  by  the  strictest  prudence. 

'  Although  the  idea  of  this  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  was  one  of  exceeding  boldness,  it  is  perhaps 
defensible  (as  events  have  hitherto  tended  to  show), 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  meant  to  be  car- 
ried through  with  despatch,  and  in  a  venturesome 
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spirit  corresponding  with  the  audacity  of  the  original  CHAP, 
conception ;  but  it  is  only  on  that  supposition  that  our  ' — ^-^ 
invasion  of  this  province  of  Russia  can  be  justified ; 
and  we  shall  run  into  grievous  danger  if  we  become 
too  slow  and  too  cautious  in  the  execution  of  a  plan 
essentially  hazardous  in  its  nature.  The  very  safety 
of  our  forces  has  come  to  be  so  dependent  on  our 
spirit  of  enterprise,  that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  a  false 
prudence  equivalent  to  actual  rashness,  if,  after  our 
landing  and  our  victory,  and  our  daring  flank  march, 
we  now  give  the  enemy  respite,  allowing  him  to 
recover  from  the  blow  he  has  received,  and  to  draw 
to  himself  all  the  strength  which  the  armies  of  the 
Czar  may  be  able  to  afford  him  in  two  or  three 
weeks  from  this  time.  To  give  the  enemy  so  great 
an  advantage  is  surely  more  hazardous  than  to  strive 
to  end  the  campaign  at  once  by  a  timely  assault 
His  position,  no  doubt,  is  entrenched ;  and  defended 
by  numerous  seamen  as  well  as  by  a  detachment  of 
land-service  troops;  but  it  is  a  position  four  miles  in 
extent  which  has  no  army  to  hold  it'  * 
These,  I  say,  are  some  of  the  arguments  which  29th  Sept. 

,  Second 

might  have  been  adduced  on  one  side  of  the  question;  proposal 
for  they  are,  all  of  them,  based  upon  knowledge  which  assault  of 

Seliastouol 

had  reached  the  Allies  on  the  29th  of  September;  and  submitted 
that,  it  seems,  is  the  day  on  which  the  proposal  to  lugianto 
assault  Sebastopol  was  submitted  by  Lord  Raglan  to  French. 

*  In  the  following  November,  both  the  French  and  the  English  • 
engineers  felt  the  strength  of  the  meshes  in  which  the  Allies  had 
entangled  themselves  by  undertaking  a  siege,  and  came  back,  after 
all,  to  'enterprise'  and  'audacity'  as  offering  the  best  means  of  extri- 
cation.— See  Extracts  from  Memoranda  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  in  the 
Appendix. 
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CHAP.  General  Canrobert  for  the  second  time*      General 

XT 

.     ^'   /  Canrobert,  it  seems,  reserved  his  decision  until  the 
30th  Sept.  following  day ;  but  ultimately  the  French  adhered  to 

Ita  defini-  o        ./ 

tive  rejec-  their  former  opinion. t     They  still  judged  that  there 
the  ought  to  be  no  assault  without  first  getting  down 

the  fire  of  the  place  by  means  of  their  battering 

guns. 

To  prevent  all  constraint  in  the  expression  of  men's 

thoughts,  but  also,  I  imagine,  in  furtherance  of  his 

desire  to  ward  off  the  semblance  of  antagonism  be- 
liord  tween  Canrobert  and  himself,  Lord  Raglan,  soon 
negative  after  the  completion  of  the  flank  march,  had  negatived 
iwHai  for  a  proposal  made  to  him  for  recording  in  manuscript 
tenor  of  *  the  purport  of  the  conferences  then  about  to  take 
ferenoM  placc  between  the  French  and  the  English.^  Far 
French^  from  wishing  to  record,  he  sought  to  obliterate  all 
in^writing.  trace  of   thc   differences   elicited  by  interchange  of 

opinion.  Evidently,  this  determination  was  a  whole- 
The  effect  somc  oue ;  but  it  tended,  of  course,  after  even  a  small 

of  this  ill 

caating  lapsc  of  time,  to  throw  some   obscurity  over  what 

greeof  passcd   in   conference   between  the  French  and  the 

over"what  English  Headquarters;   and  the  information  I  have 

pass  .  ^^^^  ^^^  enable  me  to  give — not  to  give  even  ever  so 

*  The  date  is  fixed  by  the  foUowing  words  of  a  private  letter,  dated 
the  30th  of  September,  and  addressed  by  Lyons  to  Lord  Raglan :  *  I 

*  shall  be  anxious  to  know  the  effect  produced  upon  Sir  John  Buigoyne's 
'  mind  by  his  reconnaissance  yesterday,  and  also  the  residt  of  Can- 

*  robert's  night  reflection  upon  the  proposition  of  yesterday ;  and  I  will 
'  wait  on  your  Lordship  after  breakfast/ 

t  *He*  (Lord  Raglan)  *  would  have  been  very  willing  to  do  it  by 

*  assault,  but  he  was  not  supported  in  the  proposal  by  the  French 

*  General,  nor  by  his  own  engineers.' — MS.  Memorandum  quoted  cmte^ 
p.  244.  I  believe  that  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  not  present  at  the  con- 
ference of  which  I  am  speaking. 

X  Information  given  me  by  the  officer  who  made  the  proposal  to  him. 
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slightly — ^the  tenor  of  the  few  words  in  which  Lord  CHAP. 
Raglan  elicited  the  opinion  of  his  French  colleague.*     ^ — ^-^-^ 
But  the  language  used  by  General  Canrobert  has  The 

SDOocli  o£ 

not  been  forgotten.     His  arguments  were  adduced  so  (Wobert. 
uninterruptedly,  and  were  also  so  well  put,  that  they 
not  only  constituted  what  men  call  a  *  speech,'  but  a 
speech  of  much  ability. 

If  the  memory  of  one  who  was  much  impressed 
with  the  speech  at  the  time  can  be  safely  trusted,  it 
was  somewhat  to  this  eflfectit  First,  Canrobert  drew 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  existence  of  a  field 
army  under  Prince  Mentschikoflf  which  might  seize 
any  fit  occasion  for  assailing  the  Allies  in  flank  and 
rear ;  and  although  he  acknowledged  that  Prince  Ment- 
schikofi^'s  strength  could  not  be  accurately  estimated 
by  the  Allies,  he  insisted  upon  the  imprudence  of 
regarding  it  as  otherwise  than  formidable.  He  spoke 
of  the  sacrifice  of  life  to  which  the  Allies  must  submit 
if  they  were  to  storm  the  place  at  once,  without  first 
breaking  down  the  strength  of  its  defences ;  and  he 
insisted  that  whilst  entangled  in  such  a  struggle — ^nay, 
even  at  a  later  time,  whilst  pushing  their  way  in  the 
streets  of  the  town — the  Allies  would  be  exposed  to 
grave  danger  from  the  enterprise  of  Prince  Ment- 
schikoff's  field  army.  He  asked  his  hearers  to  imagine 
that  army  establishing  itself  on  the  plateau,  and  the 

*  My  conjecture  is  that,  both  on  this  occasion  and  on  the  one  which 
offered  itself  two  days  before,  Lord  Raglan  avoided  anything  like  a 
lengthened  argument,  and  even  perhaps  avoided  any  declaration  in  set 
terms  of  his  own  opinion,  but  submitted  the  proposal  as  one  com- 
mended to  attention  by  Lyons.  His  probable  reasons  for  desiring  that 
on  this  subject  there  should  be  no  visible  difference  of  opinion  between 
Canrobert  and  himself  wiU  be  seen  pasty  p.  26d-64. 

f  Information  from  an  officer  present 
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CHAP.  Allies  beneath  in  a  hole,  so  placed,  so  engaged,  so  out 
of  the  controlling  power  of  their  commanders,  as  to 
be  all  but  helpless.*  He  showed  the  disasters,  the 
ruin,  which  must  follow  upon  such  a  condition  of 
things.  Then,  and  with  the  happy  skill  of  an  orator, 
he  opportunely  reversed  the  picture.  The  perils  he 
had  indicated  need  not  be  faced.  Instead  of  the  ruin 
he  spoke  of,  there  might  be  a  glorious  triumph  ob- 
tained at  but  a  small  cost  of  life.  Happily  the  fore- 
thought of  the  two  Home  Governments  had  provided 
the  Allied  armies  with  magnificent  siege-trains.  By 
the  help  of  these  the  Allies  could  so  break  down  the 
defences  of  Sebastopol  that  their  forces  would  be  en- 
abled to  enter  the  place  without  incurring  grave  loss, 
and  without  even  risking  that  sure  dominion  of  the 
plateau  above,  on  which  their  existence  depended. 
For  himself,  he  declared  that,  if  he  were  to  incur  the 
appalling  risks  of  which  he  had  spoken,  when,  as  he 
maintained,  this  cruel  necessity  could  be  averted  by 
putting  in  battery  the  magnificent  siege-train  which 
the  Government  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  would 
be  condemned  by  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  and  the 
Emperor  would  never  forgive  him.t 

In  listening  to  his  colleague  at  a  conference  of  this 
kind,  Lord  Raglan  would  of  course  try  to  see  whether 
Canrobert,  with  a  mind  yet  open  to  conviction,  was 


*  In  speaking  of  the  Allies  as  '  in  a  hole '  (da7i8  un  trou),  he  meant 
to  indicate  the  low  and  straitened  position  of  Sebastopol  as  compaied 
with  the  plateau  above. 

t  The  rapidity  of  this  transition  from  '  the  voice  of  conscience  *  to 
the  French  Emperor  will  be  apt  to  remind  people  of  a  celebrated 
refusal  which  amused  wicked  London  and  afterwards  Paris  some  few 
years  ago, — '  Jamais !  Dieu  le  defend,  et  mon  man  ne  le  permet  pas  I ' 
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feeling  his  way  towards  a  right  conclusion,  or  whether  CHAP. 

XT 

he  was  adducing  arguments  in  support  of  a  detennin-  ' — ^-l-^ 
ation  already  formed.     In  the  one  case,  it  might  be 
Lord  Raglan's  duty  to  endeavour  to  persuade;    in 
the  other,  to  hold  his  peace.     Evidently  the  tenor  of  Canro- 

IW^  ft 

Canrobert's  speech  was  not  such  as  to  leave  room  for  speech  left 
doubt.     He  had  made  up  his  mind.  ^g°^at- 

Without  the  concurrence  of  Canrobert  there  could,  pJSua-* 
of  course,  be  no  assault.     He  had  refused  to  concur —  "'^"^ 
had  refused  in  such  terms  as  to  show  the  hopelessness 
of  any  endeavour  to  shake  his  decision.     The  question  it  ended 

_    _  J,  the  ques- 

was  ended.*  tion. 

The  duty  of  thus  submitting  for  consideration  the  The  care 
expediency  of  an  assault,  was  one  which  had  to  be  in  submit- 
performed  with  exceeding  care,  and,  if  possible,  in  c^nwdw^- 
such  a  way  as  to  guard  against  the  evil  that  must  expedi-^ 
result  from  an  overt  difference  between  the  French  I^^t.^*^ 
^nd  the  English   Commanders.      Supposing,  as  the 
event  happened,  that  the  alternative  of  entering  upon 
siege-work  should  be  the  one  adopted,  it  would  obvi- 
ously be  perilous  to  the  good  understanding,  and  even 
to  the  discipline  of  the  two  allied  armies,  if  the  English 
soldiers,  when  enduring  the  toils  and  the  hardships  of 


*  It  is  JTist  that,  before  men  cast  blame  upon  General  Canrobert  per- 
sonally for  a  want  of  opportune  daring  at  this  conjuncture,  they  should 
know  the  tenor  of  the  very  peculiar  general  instructions  under  which 
the  French  army  was  acting.  The  instructions  are  before  me ;  but  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  imparted  to  Lord 
Raglan  and  the  Queen's  Qovemment,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  publish  them  without  the  assent  of  the  French  Emperor. 
The  instructiona  were  commimicated  to  Lord  Raglan  at  the  Tuileries 
so  early  as  the  13th  of  April,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the 
English  Government  became  apprised  of  their  contents.  Our  statesmen 
were  therefore  forewarned. 
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CHAP,  protracted  siege  duties,  should  be  able  to  say :  *  Out 
^'   '  *  Commander  has  brought  this  upon  us  by  letting  the 

*  foreigners  have  their  way.     He  himself  was  for  as- 

*  saulting  the  place;  and  because  the  Frenchmen  would 

*  not  agree,  here  we  are  on  the  clay  and  the  snow/ 

But  if  this  was  a  danger  attending  the  crisis,  no 
one  living  could  be  more  competent  to  guard  against 
Lord  Rug-  it  than  Lord  Raglan.  Even  in  eliciting  Burgoyne's 
of'subndt-  opinion  he  did  not,  it  seems,  disclose  his  own;*  and 
quMtion.  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  twice  over  submitted 
to  Canrobert  the  expediency  of  an  assault,  he  found 
means  to  do  this  without  at  all  putting  himself  for- 
ward as  a  biassed  partisan  of  the  measure.  He  pro- 
bably did  no  more  than  utter  the  few  syllables  which 
were  necessary  for  inducing  the  French  General  to 
declare  his  opinion,  t  If  he  had  found  the  least  sign 
of  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Canrobert,  or  any  division 
of  opinion  in  the  French  camp,  then  possibly  he 
would  have  judged  that  the  prospect  of  bringing 
round  others  to  his  own  inclination  was  hopeful 
enough  to  warrant  him  in  resorting  to  argument^  and 
incurring  the  certain  evil  of  '  discussion '  for  the  sake 
of  the  possible  good  that  might  emerge  from  it.  But 
no  such  occasion  arose ;  for,  Canrobert  and  Burgoyne 
being  the  two  men  whom  Lord  Raglan  must  needs 
have  desired  to  see  in  agreement  with  him  upon  this 
question,  it  presently  appeared  that  each  of  them  was 
resting  his  opinion  upon  grounds  of  such  a  kind  as  to 

*  See  the  words, '  No  one,*  &c.,  quoted  arde^  p.  244,  note,  from  Bur- 
goyne*8  Memorandum  of  20th  November  1864,  and  *  Militaiy  Opinions,* 
p.  199. 

t  See  conjecture  in  note,  ardty  p.  261. 
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leave  no  opening  for  persuasion.*     Indeed  it  might  be  CHAP, 
said  that  discussion  was  ahnost  forbidden,  when  Can-  ^ — ^-^— ^ 
robert  had  based  one  of  his  reasons  for  not  assaulting 
upon  ground  appertaining  to  the  conscience.! 

The  effect  of  Lord  Raglan's  care  was,  that  although  His  sue- 

COS8  111 

he  had  caused  the  question  to  be  considered,  and  warding 
although  it  had  been  determined  in  the  way  which  ^n^c*^ 
he  thought  the  wrong  one,  still  the  camp  did  not  see  ences  be^ 
in  him  a  general  overruled  by  his  colleague ;  and,  on  cl^bert 
the  other  hand,  the  common  cause  of  the  Allies  was  ^if  y,^^^ 
sheltered  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  must  have  thTu*^"!^ 
lain  exposed  if  the  soldiery  could  have  said  that  it  *^**"*^ 
was  Canrobert  who  prevented  an  assault  by  his  resist- 
ance to  English  counsels.      The  attainment  of  this 
convenient   result  was   perhaps,   in    some   measure, 
helped  by  the  publicity  of  Cathcart's  proposals ;  J  for, 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  camp  gossip,  in  its  search 
after  those  who  desired  to  assault,  there  was  needed 
at  least  some  one  man  with  whom  to  connect  such  a 
project,  and  the  account  of  Sir  George  s  advice  came 
apt  to  the  moment.     Eumour  fastened  itself  on  his 
name,  so  content  with  a  morsel  of  truth  that  it  failed 
to  catch  what  had  been  passing  between  Lord  Eaglan 
and  Canrobert 

When  once  General  Canrobert  had  definitively  de- 

*  See  Canrobert's  speech,  ante,  p.  260.  With  regard  to  Burgoyne,  it 
may  he  said,  in  his  own  words,  that  he  looked  upon  an  assault  at  the 
time  in  question  as '  utterly  unjustifiahle.' — ^Memorandum  hy  Burgoyne, 
30th  December  1854. 

t  See  arUe,  p.  262. 

X  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  can  speak  to  the  publicity  of  Cathcart*s 
proposals ;  and  it  is  certainly  curious,  though  not  the  less  true,  that 
Burgoyne  did  not  hear  of  them. 
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CHAP,  clared  his  opinion  to  be  against  assaulting,  it  followed 
' — ,-1-^  that  he  would  prevail  Many  English,  no  doubt,  at 
teint^*^  this  time  were  entertaining  a  notion  that,  in  warlike 
robert's^  alliances  no  less  than  in  common  addition,  one  and 
^ngfc  one  when  united  must  have  all  the  value  of  two ;  and 
when  d"^'  that,  bccausc  the  old  rivals  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
declared  fast  linked  in  the  bonds  of  a  treaty,  they  were  equal 
™iS!*  ^^  ^  what,  in  hard  algebra,  a  man  might  call '  England 
*  plus  France ; '  but  the  world  in  general  knew  that 
there  were  fallacies  in  such  a  computation,  and  that 
one  of  them  was  the  fallacy  of  omitting  to  allow  for 
Tendency  the  effect  of  divided  counsels.  Independently  of  all 
counsels  the  Other  evil  they  breed,  divided  counsels  have  a 
therejec-  pcrilous  tendency  to  result  in  the  adoption  of  the 
vigorous  Negative ;  for  when  each  of  two  men  is  independent 
of  the  other,  any  joint  undertaking  by  the  two  must 
be  founded,  we  know,  upon  concert ;  whilst,  in  order 
for  them  both  to  remain  in  a  state  of  inaction,  or 
comparative  inaction,  no  agreement  at  all  may  be 
needed.  Therefore,  when  they  differ,  the  stress  of 
their  mutual  relations  must  tend  to  make  them 
delay;  and  when  at  last  they  force  themselves  to 
come  to  some  kind  of  agreement,  and  to  choose  be- 
tween two  or  more  courses  of  action,  they  will  in- 
cline to  prefer  the  one  which  most  nearly  approaches 
to  nothing.  In  other  words,  the  least  vigorous  of  any 
proposed  plans  will  be  the  one  chosen,  not  because  it 
is  the  best,  but  because,  as  compared  with  the  others, 
it  has  so  much  more  of  the  negative  character  that  its 
adoption  involves  a  less  ample  surrender  of  opr**^ 
Thus,  supposing  that  Lord  Raglan  and  Qi 
robert  (whilst  resolved,  for  the  sake  o' 


measures. 
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abstain  from  all  separate  courses  of  action)  were  each  CHAP. 

YT 

of  them  to  cling  to  his  opinion  with  an  equal  tenacity,  ^ — ^-^— ^ 
it  could  not  but  be  that  Lord  Raglan's  desire  to  assault 
must  be  defeated  by  Canrobert's  desire  to  do  no  such 
thing.     The  mere  words  which  express  the  tenor  of 
such  a  negotiation  serve  to  show  its  inevitable  result. 

*  I  propose  an  assault.'     *  I  decline  the  proposal.'     '  I 

*  again  propose  an  assault.'     *  I  definitively  refuse  to 

*  concur.'  Plainly  the  question  ends ;  and  as  it  ends 
with  the  non-adoption  of  the  proposal,  the  objector 
prevails.  He  does  not  prevail  because  he  is  unduly 
obstinate,  but  because  he  has  on  his  side  that  force 
which  in  any  joint  counsels  must  always  belong  to 
the  Negative. 

But,  independently  of  this  consideration,  it  must  The  great 
be  acknowledged  that,  in  every  proposal  to  assault  the  ISforitv 
place  at  once.  Lord  Raglan  was  overborne  by  a  great  ^^  Rt- 
weight  of  what  may  be  justly  called  legitimate  autho-  oK)08ed. 
rity.     The  French  had  always  been  more  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  arts  of  war  than  the  English ;  and,  for 
anything  that  transpired  to  the  contrary,  there  was 
but  one  opinion  in  their  camp.     They  condemned  the 
idea  of  storming  the  place  without  first  getting  down 
its  fire  by  means  of  the  siege-guns ;  and  we  saw  that 
General  Canrobert,  their  Commander-in-Chief,  placed 
his  objection  on  grounds  of  so  positive  a  kind  as 
almost  to  forbid  discussion.     Besides,  the  question 
was  one  upon  which  the  opinion  of  military  engineers 
must  needs  be  of  great  weight ;  and  it  happened,  as 
we  already  know,  that  Sir  John  Burgoyne  not  only 
adhered  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  French,  but 
went  80  far  as  to  think  that  the  opposite  counsel 
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CHAP,  was  of  too  wild  a  sort  to  be,  even  for  one  moment, 
v_^!L.  tenable  * 

Upon  the        Seeing  that  he  could  not  hope  to  make  his  own  in- 

o?hU  pro-  clination  prevail  against  all  this  concurrence  of  opinion, 

SS^/^**    Lord  Raglan  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  next  best 

*{^^        course  for  him  was  a  frank  and  earnest  adoption  of 

waf frank  *^^  measure  recommended  by  the  French  as  well  as 

neat  ki^his  ^7  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  engineers ;  but  also  he  deter- 

Itf  tC^*^"     mined  apparently  to  do  all  he  truthfully  could  towards 

alternative  concealinff  the  difference  of  opinion  which  had  arisen 

between  General  Canrobert  and  himself.     Not  only 

did  he  avoid  all  recurrence  to  his  words,  but  he  even 

so  comported  himself  as  to  ward  off  from  camp  the 

idea  of  his  having  been  overruled  by  the  French.t 

Nor  was  this  all.     I  include  the  whole  period  from 

His  re-       the  battle   of  the  Alma  to   the  time  now  reached 

nerve  on  ,  •  /» 

theaub-  by  my  narrative,  when  I  say  that,  with  a  refined 
differences  and  thoughtful  loyalty,  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  his  nature,  Lord  Raglan   withheld  from  the   Home 

and  him-  Govcmment  all  such  disclosures  of  opinion  as  might 
^  '  show  him  to  be  more  enterprising  and  more  in  favour 

of  summary  methods  than  the  men  who  ruled  at  the 
French  Headquarters.  ;J:     He  could  not  but  know  that, 

*  See  ante,  p.  244  and  the  second  and  third  notes,  where  the  words 
of  Burgoyne  are  given. 

t  Those  who  were  in  the  English  camp  at  the  time  wiU  rememlier, 
as  is  observed,  see  antCy  p.  265,  that  in  current  conversation  the  proposals 
for  an  assault  used  always  to  be  attributed  to  Cathcart,  never  to  Lord 
Raglan.    Cathcart*s  name  helped  to  mask  the  truth. 

t  The  two  lines  written  at  night  on  the  Belbec  {ante,  chap,  iv.)  were 
probably  an  unpremeditated  and  almost  unintentional  deviation.  Not- 
withstanding the  restraint  which  he  thus  imposed  upon  himself,  Lord 
Raglan  could  not  altogether  disguise  bis  perception  of  the  evil  which 
was  resulting  from  the  plan  of  giving  the  enemy  a  respite.  Proof  of 
this  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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whatever  he  might  write  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  CHAP, 
whether  in  the  form  of  'secret  despatch'  or  private  v_v — ' 
note,  would  necessarily,  and  indeed  legitimately,  be 
imparted  to  several  others  ;  that  the  number  of  people 
thus  legitimately  apprised  was  subject  to  be  a  little 
augmented  by  the  exigencies  of  the  marriage-tie ;  and 
that  round  the  large  group  thus  entrusted  there  al- 
ways hovered  the  newsman,  eager  to  hear,  determined 
to  tell,  his  mere  presence  suggesting  a  mart  where  tons 
of  newspaper  eulogy  could  be  had  for  three  grains  of 
State  secret  So,  upon  the  whole,  Lord  Raglan  could 
not  but  deem  it  probable  that  if  he  were  to  disclose 
to  the  Home  Government  his  desire  for  an  immediate 
assault,  with  an  intimation  that  his  wishes  had  been 
frustrated  by  General  Canrobert  and  the  Engineers 
both  JInglish  and  French,  he  would  become  the  object 
of  a  brief  popular  applause  in  England,  but  applause  of 
a  kind  which  must  be  jeopardising  to  the  Alliance  and 
hurtful  to  the  prospects  of  the  war.  To  one  constituted 
as  Lord  Raglan  was,  it  would  be  quite  easy  and  natural 
to  apprehend  all  these  probable  consequences,  and  (as 
a  mere  common,  evident  duty)  to  avert  them  by  observ- 
ing silence.     It  is  thus  that  I  account  for  his  reserve. 

But  the  opinions  of  a  commander  are  sometimes  Probable 
inferred  from  the  conduct  and  language  of  the  men  opinion 
who  most  closely  surround  him;  and  as  it  happens  Lord  Rag- 
that  General  Airey,  in  this  campaign,  was  constant  at  foraed  as 
the  side  of  Lord  Raglan,  and  so  devoted  as  to  be  the  ^^t*of 
last  man  who  would  put  his  mind  into  a  state  of-    *^®  ^®' 


cision 


even  argumentative — antagonism  with   that   of  his  i"*****^«°- 
chief,  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  absence  of  more  direct 
indications,  the  act  and  the  words  of  the  subordinate 
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CHAP,  will  be  regarded  as  enabling  ns  to  conjecture  the 
< — .A-^  opinion  of  Lord  Raglan  himself  in  regard  to  the  con- 
sequences that  must  result  from  refusing  at  once  to 
assault      Be  that  as  it  may,  Airey  ventured  a  step, 
at  the  time,  which  shows  that  he  had  caught  the  full 
import — nay,  already  had  divined  the  consequences 
of  refusing  to  assault  SebastopoL     What  he  did,  in- 
deed, was  only  to  write  some  two  lines  in  a  private 
letter;   but,  considering  the  place  and  the  time,  the 
Communi-  purport  of  his  communication,  the  personage  to  whom 
from         he  addressed  it,  the  events  of  the  closing  autumn, 
Aireyat     the  appalling  time  which  followed,  the   complaints 
to  the        that  soon  rose   in  Whitehall  of  the  dearth   of  all 
mander-     Warning  information  from  the  English  Headquarters, 
the^Ho^^  and,  finally,  the  return  of  the  spring,  bringing  with  it 
accessions  of  strength — ^his  words  were,  at  the  leasts  a 
singular  forecast ;  and  to  any  who  know  how  unlikely 
it  was  that  he  would  be  forming,  and  sending  home, 
an  opinion  opposed  to  that  of  his  chief,  the  letter  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  light  in  which  Lord  Raglan 
may  have  regarded  the  decision  just  taken.     On  the 
third  day  from  that  when  the  French  definitively  re- 
jected the  proposal  for   an  assault,  Airey  wrote    to 
Lord  Hardinge,  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Horse 
Guards.     He  did  not  presume  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  counsels  which  the  Allies  had  been  following ; 
but  he  gave  to  the  chief  of  the  army  at  home  what  he 
judged  to  be  the  probable  consequence  of  the  decision 
just  taken.     '  My  own  opinion,'  he  wrote — ^  my  own 
'  opinion  is  that  we  are  here  for  the  winter,  maintaining 
*  only  a  strong  position  until  we  can  be  reinforced.'*  - 

*  Private  letter  from  Qeneral  Airey  to  Lord  Haidixi^ 


Gaards. 
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If  the  determination  to  reject  all  proposals  for  an  CHAP, 
assault  was  too  easily  formed,  the  causes  which  averted  v—^J^^ 
full  deliberation  can  be  well  enough  seen.  In  the  first  '^^^  i?*®'" 
place,  the  insidious  form  under  which  the  question  J?^®^ 
presented  itself  gave  a  dangerous  smoothness  to  the  ofawauit- 
process  of  forming  a  resolve.     *  We  have  our  siege-  not  result 

from  a 

'  trains,  and  shall  we  not  use  them  to  get  down  the  careful 
*  enemy^s  fire  before  we  deliver  the  assault  ? '     This  of  &e 
seems  to  have  been  the  question  which  men  thought  causes 
they  had  to  deal  with  ;  and,  supposing  it  to  be  under-  ^^^^ 
stood  too  narrowly,  and  without  a  perception  of  the  ^^jjlf  ^*^' 
ulterior   consequences  to  which  it  might  lead,  the 
plan  was  dangerously  easy  of  acceptance.     All  those, 
of  course,  could  adopt  it  who  approved  the  idea  of 
entering    upon    engineer    operations    more    or   less 
resembling   a   siege;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who   would   have  recoiled  firom  the  imprudence  of 
wilfully  conceding  to  the  enemy  a  respite  of  twenty 
days,  might  unwittingly  assent  to  a  measure  which 
did  not,  in  terms,  do  more  than  add  some  heavy  artU- 
lery  to  the  other  resources  of  the  Allies ;  for  at  this 
time  apparently  no  trustworthy  estimate  had  been 
made  of  the  number  of  days  it  would  take  to  land 
the  siege-trains,  to  get  them  up  to  the  firont,  and  to 
provide  earthen  cover  for  the  projected  batteries.* 
Another  of  the  circumstances  tending  to  avert  dis- 


1854.  I  never  heard  General  Airey  insist,  or  even,  I  think,  mention, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  take  this  clear-sighted  view  at  so  early  a  day ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Hardinge  a  quantity  of  papers 
which  had  been  in  his  possession  came  into  my  hands,  and  amongst 
them  I  foimd  the  note  above  cited. 
•  Vat  the  TeaadDB  showing  that  such  an  estimate  might  have  been 
M^aote  ante,  p.  25a 
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CHAP,  cussion  was  one  which  has  been  abeady  referred  to 

ITT 

for  another  purpose ;  and  that  is,  the  exceeding  con- 
fidence of  the  Engineers,  whether  English  or  French, 
and  this,  upon  a  subject  which — partly,  at  least,  if  not 
altogether — lay  within  the  range  of  their  special 
science.  They  not  only  judged  that  the  idea  of  an 
immediate  assault  was  one  of  so  rash  a  sort  as  to  be 
actually  unworthy  of  discussion,*  but  were  also  very 
sure,  at  the  time,  that  their  plan  of  getting  down  the 
enemy's  fire  by  means  of  their  siege-gims  would  bring 
about  the  fall  of  the  placet  Add  to  this  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Allied  Engineers  was  supported,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  by  the  authority  of  General  Can- 
robert,  and  apparently  by  the  unanimous,  or  all  but 
unanimous,  judgment  of  those  who  had  weight  in 
the  counsels  of  the  French  army. 

And,  again,  it  would  seem  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Allies  was  in  some  measure  governed  by  a  foregone 
conclusion.  By  some,  unless  I  mistake,  the  expediency 
of  making  use  of  the  siege-guns,  then  in  process  of 
landing,  was  hardly  in  form  decided,  but  rather  taken 
for  granted. 

*  This  was  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  opinion,  see  antey  p.  244  and  note. 
With  respect  to  the  opinion  in  the  French  camp,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  General  Canrobert,  see  the  quotation  from  the  Narrative  of  the 
French  General  of  Division,  quoted  ante,  p.  237,  and  given  in  Note  to 
the  *  Expedition  de  la  Crimde,*  p.  300. 

t  In  a  private  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle he  says :  '  Since  I  wrote  to  you  this  morning  I  have  had  a 
'  serious  conversation  with  Sir  John  Burgoyne.    He  was  very  sanguine 

*  of  success  at  first,  and  considered  that  we  had  no  very  great  obstacles 

*  to  contend  against,  but  he  has  gradually  arrived  at  a  different  conclu- 
'  sion ;  and  he  now  apprehends  that  the  force  we  can  command  is 

*  wholly  inadequate  to  the  real  attack  of  the  front  of  the  place  to  which 
*we  are  opposed.' — 8th  October  1854. 
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The  error  which  criticism  ascribes  to  those  who  con-  CHAP, 
demned  all  proposals  for  the  immediate  assault,  is  that  ' — ^.1— ^ 
of  exchanging  their  power  to  seize  the  stronghold  at  aacrib^'^ 
once  for  an  opportunity  of  merely  besieging  it,  and  that  j^n^^' 
too  with  inadequate  means.*    Being  men,  they  could  ^^^l^es 
hardly  be  blamed  for  not  seeing  into  the  future ;  but  ^^^^ 
the  impeachment  is,  that  they  did  not  so  read  the  ^'^^^^ 
facts  lying  plainly  within  reach  of  their  knowledge 
as  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  clear  sight  of  the  conditions 
in  which  they  were  placed.     Thus,  to  take  but  one 
instance,  they  failed  to  see  how  they  were  bound  by 
the  vital  condition  of  time. 

In  adopting  a  measure  which  was  only  the  first  and 
the  easiest  of  a  long,  arduous,  and  bloody  undertak- 
ing, the  men  who  got  the  sway  of  the  question  were 
blind,  or  half-blind,  it  would  seem,  not  merely  to  the 
probable  efiect,  but  to  the  then  present  import  of  what 
they  were  doing.      They  conscientiously,  no  doubt, 
resolved  that,  before  attempting  an  assault,  they  would 
make  a  good  use  of  their  siege-guns ;  but  then  they  The  real 
were  not  really  going  to  put  all  this  ordnance  in  bat-  thwde-^^ 
tery  without  first  getting  some  cover  for  it ;  so  that  Jfjj^*" 
what  they  in   truth   undertook  was   to  open   some 
trench-work  in  which  to  plant  their  great  guns,  and 
with  those  to  cannonade  the  fortress.     In  other  words, 
they  were  determining — they  hardly  knew  what  they 
did — ^to  enter  upon  the  siege  of  SebastopoLt 

*  Todleben. 

t  In  saying  parentlieticaUy  that  the  opponents  of  the  proposal  for 
assaulting  entered  upon  the  siege  without  knowing  it,  I  am  warranted, 
I  think,  by  the  language  of  Burgoyne,  and  those  who  have  foUowed  his 
view.      No  'approaches'  were  at  this  time  meditated,  and,  for  that 

VOL.  III.  S 
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It  was  with  a  hope  of  inducing  the  Allies  to  come 
to  this  very  resolve  that  the  defenders  of  Sebastopol 
Jdthihe     tad  been  toiling. 

bn^gTng  ^^  great  Engineer  who  directed  the  labours  of  the 
to\wfl^^  garrison  has  declared,  as  we  saw,  that  the  place,  at 
^^Se  *t^  time,  could  not  have  been  held  against  such  an 
defenders    attack  as  the  Allies  had  the  power  to  make  ;*  and  this 

of  Sebasto-  * 

poi  had  is  the  judgment  of  one  who,  compared  with  all  other 
ing.  men,  had  the  fullest  understanding  and  knowledge  of 

the  question  on  which  he  was  writing.  General  de 
Todleben  is  fallible ;  t  but  unless  he  has  underrated 
the  defensive  resom-ces  of  Sebastopol,  which  he  him- 
self was  preparing  in  the  four  last  days  of  September, 
the  determination  of  the  Allies  to  give  the  garrison 
The  third  respite  will  have  to  be  ranged  as  the  third  of  the  lost 
occasions,    occasious  which  followed  the  battle  of  the  Alma. 

reason,  there  seemed  to  be  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  to 
acknowledge  that  the  intended  process  was  a  *  siege.' 

*  Todleben,  *  Defense  de  SebastopoL'  General  de  Todleben's  opinion 
applies  to  the  state  of  the  defences  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  even 
to  their  state  at  a  much  later  time  ;  but  a  great  change  had  been 
wrought  in  the  two  days  preceding  the  evening  of  the  29th  (See,  and 
compare  the  plans).  An  attempt  to  defend  the  place  at  the  time  when 
the  Allies  first  appeared  on  the  South  Side  would  have  been  even  more 
desperate  than  it  was  on  the  29th. 

t  (General  de  Todleben's  most  interesting  arguments  upon  aU  these 
questions  are  in  some  measure  vitiated  by  his  errors  in  attributing  to 
the  Allies  a  greater  numerical  strength  than  they  really  had ;  but  it  wiU 
probably  be  considered  that  his  conclusion  upon  the  particular  question 
above  referred  to  would  not  be  displaced  by  a  mere  coirection  of  the 
numbers  he  gives. 
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CHAPTEK    XII. 

Op  the  conditions  which  surrounded  the  Allies  in  this  CHAP, 
their  siege  of  Sebastopol,  there  were  some  of  so  general  ' — ^-^ 
a  kind,  and  so  constant  in  their  application  to  each 
varying  stage  of  the  conflict,  that  it  seems  right  to 
speak  of  them  here.     And  especially — for  this  condi-  The  extent 
tion  held  steadfast  fipom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  ^jat^was 
the  siege — it  will  be  useftJ  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  by^F** 
kind  of  help  that  was  to  be  got  from  the  presence  ^^th" 
of  the  Anglo-French  fleet,  and  to  mark  out  before-  If^^^ 
hand  the  bounds  which  were  destined  to  confine  its  j^^^ 
dominion.  ^®®*- 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  conclusion  of  those  who 
judged  Sebastopol  safe  against  an  attack  from  the  sea 
was  ever  upset  or  shaken  by  the  subsequent  course  of 
events.  It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  nothing 
occurred  which  could  be  used  as  proof  by  experiment 
that  the  place  was  impregnable  against  an  attack  from 
the  sea,  for  no  irruption  into  the  roadstead  was  ever 
attempted  by  the  Allies  ;*  and  the  mere  fact  that  an 

*  Since  the  nayal  cannonade  of  the  17th  of  October  was  undertaken 
as  a  diversion,  and  not  with  any  design  of  forcing  the  entrance  of  the 
roadstead,  it  forms  no  exception  to  the  statement  in  the  text. 
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CHAP.  Anglo-French  fleet  lay  hovering  over  the  prejr  for  a 
year  and  a  half  without  breaking  in  to  seize  it,  has 
hardly  so  close  a  bearing  upon  the  question  as  it 
might  seem  to  have  at  first  sight ;  for,  powerful  as  is 
the  separate  navy  both  of  France  and  of  England, 
there  are  causes  from  which  it  seems  to  result  that  the 
united  fleets  of  the  two  Powers  are  of  less  account  for 
attack  than  the  fleet  of  one  acting  singly.  It  may  be 
that  the  difl&culty  of  founding  decisive  action  upon 
piebald  councils  of  war  is  even  more  fatal  to  naval 
enterprise  than  to  the  operations  of  land  forces.  But, 
whatever  be  the  cause,  the  lessons  of  history  have 
hitherto  gone  to  show  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
England  may  carry  on  war  without  gaining  naval 
renown  is  by  yoking  herself  with  France.  In  the 
days  when  a  base  Stuart  king  was  hired  to  engage 
his  people  in  alliance  with  France,  the  English  navy- 
was  strong,  and  so  was  the  navy  of  France ;  yet  the 
battles  of  Solebay  and  Schonveldt  gave  proof  that, 
acting  together,  the  French  and  the  English  fleets 
might  be  hardly  a  match  for  the  Dutch.  So,  whatever 
may  be  the  reasons  for  believing  Sebastopol  to  be  im- 
pregnable by  sea,  they  did  not  receive  decisive  con- 
firmation from  the  fact  that  an  Anglo-French  fleet 
was  lying  outside  for  a  year  and  a  half  without  mak- 
ing any  attempt  to  force  its  way  into  the  roadstead. 

Seemingly,  however,  the  reasonings  of  those  who 
concluded  that  the  place  was  impregnable  by  sea  were 
as  sound  as  reasonings  of  the  kind  could  well  be ;  for 
if  an  artillery  adept  bends  over  a  plan  of  the  road- 
stead, and  marks  out  with  ruler  and  pencil  the  scope 
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of  the  fire  from  the  forts  as  well  as  from  the  ships  of  CHAP. 

r  Xll. 

the  Russians,  he  finds  his  radii  converging  so  thickly 

upon  the  mouth  of  the  roadstead,  and  upon  the  waters 
leading  on  towards  the  Man-of-war  Harbour,  that  even 
though  no  obstruction  be  supposed  like  that  of  sunken 
ships,  he  sees  pointed  out  upon  paper  the  assurance 
of  ruin  to  a  fleet  which  might  strive  to  break  in.  Still 
it  is  of  necessity  that  calculations  of  this  kind  should 
leave  unreckoned  the  efiects  which  may  be  wrought 
by  smoke,  confusion,  miracle;  by  panic,  by  genius, 
by  even  that  blind  strength  of  will  which  in  war 
sometimes  gains  over  fortune ;  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  always  empirical  English  are  accustomed  to  think 
that  a  forecast  which  needs  must  leave  out  all  these 
perturbing  elements  has  no  conclusive  worth.  They 
like  that  the  boundary  of  what  is  possible  should  be 
sought  for  by  actual  trial — should  be  fixed,  so  to 
speak,  by  exploring,  instead  of  by  mere  calcula- 
tion; and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  their 
desire  to  have  the  experiment  made  would  be  brought 
to  an  end  by  their  learning  that  the  entrance  to  the 
roadstead  had  been  closed  by  simken  ships ;  for  the 
age  was  one  in  which  physical  obstacles  had  been 
much  overcome  by  the  art  of  the  civil  engineer ;  and 
many  who  might  not  underrate  the  power  of  the 
enemy  when  engaged  in  active  defence,  were  still 
somewhat  loath  to  believe  that  the  heart's  desire 
of  a  people  who  had  made  smooth  their  ways 
through  mountains  and  beds  of  rivers,  could  be 
baffled  by  the  inert  resistance  of  six  or  seven 
drowned  ships. 
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CHAP.       However,  there  stands  the  fact,  that  whatever  might 
' — ,.-1-/  have  been  possible  to  a  man  such  as  Cochrane  in- 
vested with  the  sole  command,  and  untrammelled  by 
the  fetters  of  an  alliance,  the  Commanders  of  the 
Anglo-French  fleet  agreed  with  the  Kussians  in  be- 
lieving that  Sebastopol  was  safe  against  an  attack 
fipom  the  sea.     Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
The  limita  standing  the  limit — not  of  what  might  be  possible  in 
minion      the  abstract,  but — of  what  could  be  done  by  invaders 
bythe       impressed  with  this  belief,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
French      that,  although  the  Anglo-French  fleet  ruled  unchecked 

fleet  .  • 

over  all  the  high  seas,  its  dominion  stopped  short  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sebastopol  roadstead.  For  securing 
the  undisturbed  maritime  transport  of  suppUes  and 
reinforcements,  whether  entering  Balaclava,  or  Kam- 
iesch,  or  Kazatch,  the  Anglo-French  shipping  was  all- 
powerful,  nay,  indeed,  so  completely  unchallenged, 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  waters  of  the 
Euxine  were  peaceful ;  and  besides,  we  shall  always 
be  seeing  that,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sure  efficiency  at  sea,  the  generous  zeal 
of  the  sailors,  together  with  such  of  those  things  as 
could  be  supplied  from  ships'  armaments  or  ships' 
stores,  was  from  time  to  time  brought  without  stint  to 
strengthen  and  comfort  the  land  forces ;  but  it  has  to 
be  said  once  for  all,  that,  as  means  of  breaking  through 
that  part  of  the  enemy's  line  which  consisted  of  sea- 
ward defences,  the  fleets  were  of  no  avail.  In  the 
roadstead  and  all  its  creeks  the  Eussian  was  master. 
Nor  of  this  was  there  ever  much  question,  for  in  judg- 
ing the  limits  to  which  the  Allied  fleets  could  push 
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their  dominion,  the  invaders  and  the  invaded  were  of  CHAP. 

XTT 

one  mind.  >     /"  - 

Two  other  conclusions  may  be  mentioned  in  which  After  the 
the  contending  belligerents  were  able  to  agree.    From  ment  of 
the  time  when  the  Allies  were  established  on  the  south  onVe  ^ 
coast,  they  did  not  at  aU  hope,  and  the  Russians,  on  c^  the 
the  other  hand,  did  not  at  all  fear,  that  the  North  Side  ^i^!^'^^ 
of  Sebastopol  would  ever  be  carried  by  means  of  a  ^^*" 
descent  from  the  ships ;  and  with  fully  equal  certainty,  ^'^'^^ 
and  on  much  better  grounds,  the  belligerents  knew  it  ;cent  from 

o  '  o  the  amps; 

to  be  out  of  the  question  for  the  Allies  to  attempt  to  ^^^,  ^ 

-*■  *^  agaiaBt 

reverse  their  famous  flank  march,  by  moving  back  anyat- 

*      -^  o  ,     tempt  of 

any  of  their  forces  round  the  head  of  the  bay  to  their  ^^  AUiee 

•^     .  .      •'  to  attack 

old  bivouac  on  the  Belbec.     Our  recognition  of  these  it  by  re- 

versiDg 

three  conclusions — not  necessarily  as  sound  in  them-  their  flank 
selves,  but — ^as  conclusions  in  which  the  Allies  and  the  The  trying 
Russians  agreed,  will  help  to  put  in  full  light  some  of  ^^^'*® 
the  most  trying  of  the  conditions  which  embarrassed  J^^  *^® 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  Jf®'^^  , 

o  r  have  to  be 

For,  first,  it  resulted  that,  from  the  time  of  the  flank  «MTied  on. 
march,  the  North  Side  remained  always  free  of  access  side  re- 
to  the  gamson,  assuring  them  their  free  communica-  free  of 
tion  with  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  this  without  ever  ^^^^. 
absorbing  any  material  portion  of  their  defensive  re-  Jl^^iJ^aU 
sources.     From  the  moment  when  it  was  known  that  ^^'^^ 
the  invading  army  had  established  itself  on  the  south  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
coast,  the  Russians,  discharged  of  aU  care  for  the  safety  ^ 
of  the  Star  Fort  and  the  whole  North  Side  of  Sebas- 
topol, were  free  to  bring  their  full  strength  to  the 
scene  of  the  actual  conflict. 

Next^  it  followed  that  along  every  yard  of  the  line 


ving 
em  care. 
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CHAP,  which  defined  both  the  town  and  its  suburbs  on  the 

^     ^     /  side  of  the  water,  the  defenders  were  so  absolutely 

whole  '*"  secure  as  not  to  need  there  for  defence  the  presence 

{"e't^ter  of  a  single  battalion. 

piacewM        ^^^'  independently  of  that  configuration  of  land 

^^^^  and  water  immediately  adjoining  Sebastopol  which 

needing  served  to  aid  the  defence,  there  were  features  in  the 

troops  to  ' 

defend  it.    neighbouring  country  which  could  not  but  hamper  an 
enemy  who  might  advise  himself,  as  the  Allies  were 
now  doing,  to  sit  down  before  the  place  on  its  south 
No  actual   sidc.     Sincc  Sebastopol  was  upon  the  shore  of  the  bay 
ment  of      which  bcars  its  name,  and  since  also  the  whole  bay 
WM  prac-    was  left  in  the  unchallenged  dominion  of  the  Bussians^ 
ica  e.      1^  followed  that,  in  order  to  the  investment  of  the 
place,  the  bay  itself  must  be  surrounded ;  and  it  being 
on  the  west,  and  there  only,  that  the  Allied  navy  was 
master,  the  task  of  surrounding  the  bay  in  all  other 
directions  was  one  which  could  only  be  performed  by 
land  forces.     Now  the  bay,  as  we  saw,  stretched  in- 
land for  a  distance  of  three  miles  and  a  half ;  and  the 
number  of  troops  required  for  encompassing  such  an 
arm  of  the  sea  on  the  north,  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
south,  would  have  ranged  far  beyond  the  resources 
which  England  and  France  could  command.     There- 
fore the  actual  investment  of  the  place — ^and  this,  be 
it  always  remembered,  is  the  first  indispensable  step 
in  the  process  of  a  regular  siege — was  a  thing  which 
could  not  be  attempted. 
The  op-  It  may  be  said,  and  on   sound  authority,  that  a 

there  had   virtual  investment  of  the  place  was  at  one  time  prac- 
isolating     ticablc ;  for  if,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  Allies 
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had  established  a  force  on  the  great  road  which  con-  CHAP. 

XXL 
nected  Sebastopol  with  the  north,  they  would  have  .     ^     * 

done  much  towards  putting  the  fortress  in  a  state  ^^^^ 
of  isolation ;  and  we  have  already  seen  ground  for  ^^^^ J- 
believing  that  from  such  a  measure  the  immediate  ">gtotJ;e 

°  enemy  the 

fall  of  the  place  would  have  resulted  :*   but  this  op-  g^^/^ad. 
portunity  was  forfeited  by  adopting  the  plan  of  the  Serai 
flank  march,  and  abandoning  to  the  enemy,  first  the 
free  enjoyment,  and  then  the  absolute  and  unchal- 
lenged dominion,  of  his  great  line  of  communication 
between  Sebastopol  and  the  interior  of  Eussia.     From 
the  moment  when  the  enemy — ^much  doubting  at  first, 
and  slow  to  believe  his  good  fortune — ^was  suffered 
to  make  himself  master  on  the  Mackenzie  Heights, 
the  Allies  were  no   longer  able,  except  by  a  firesh 
invasion,  to  intercept  the  succour  which  thenceforth, 
at  the  convenience  of  the  Russians,  could  be  freely 
poured  into  Sebastopol.     Before  the  flank  march,  the  The 
enterprise  against  Sebastopol  waB  a  swoop  at  rich  prey,  ""^^^ 
forming  part,  it  is  true,  of  a  mighty  empire,  yet  seated  JheTeoler. 
in  an  outljdng  province,  and  liable  to  be  torn  off"  by  p^j^ 


was 


force,  if  force  could  be  used  with  due  swiftness;  but,  ^J^^f^ 

so  soon  as  the  Allies  had  abandoned  to  their  foe  his  abandon- 
ing to  the 

great  line  of  communication,  and  had  also  made  up  enemy  his 

^     ^         ^  ^  *-    great  une 

their  minds  to  engage  in  a  plan  of  slow  warfare,  then,  of  com- 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  phrase  (and  without  having  tion,  and 
means  for  their  task),  they  became  the  invaders  of  upon  a 

iilo'w  Dlan 

Russia.     Till  that  time,  they  had  had  to  do  with  a  of  warfare, 
provincial  governor,  far  away  from  the  centre  of  power, 
incredulous  of  the  rumours  which  heralded  their  com- 

♦  Ardty  chap.  iy. 
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CHAP,  ing,  surprised  by  their  descent  on  his  coast.    Now — ^for 

' — ^-^-/  so  they  had  chosen — they  were  going  to  be  confronted 

by  the  gathering  strength  of  a  nation.     Now — and 

hardly  before — they  were  brought  face  to  face  with 

the  Czar. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  embarrassments  which  re- 
sulted from  the  flank  march.     When,  on  the  25th  of 
September,  the  Allies  began  to  descend  firom  the  steep 
sides  of  the  Mackenzie  Heights  into  the  valley  of  the 
The  way     Tchcmaya,  they  little  imagined  that  they  were  abdi* 
the  flauk    catiug  their  power  to  operate  aggressively  against  all 
salted  in     Russian  forccs  which  might  approach  Sebastopol  by 
^^tj     the  great  road  from  Baktchi  Serai.     Yet  so  it  waa 
domoT     From  the  head  of  the  roadstead  to  the  Mackenzie 
S^thewi"*  Heights,  and  thence  on  far  to  the  eastward,  beyond 
iny|8  field    ^^^  rcach  of  forccs  besieging  Sebastopol,  the  ground 
was  so  strong  that  an  army  stationed  or  moving  on 
any  part  of  the  range  could  look  down  and  defy  the 
attack  of  those  who  would  assail  from  the  south.    The 
result  was  that,  whilst  the  general  in  command  of  a 
relieving  force  would  be  in  free  and  safe  communica- 
tion with  Baktchi  Serai,  Simpheropol,  and  the  interior 
of  Russia,  would  be  able  to  march  to  and  fix>  at  his 
pleasure  between  Sebastopol  and  the  great  road  to  the 
north,  and  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  engage  the 
and  in       bcsiegcrs  whenever  he  might  wish  to  join  battle,  he 
theAiUea   himself  all  the  time — supposing  him  to  keep  to  his 
dertaking   heights — would  be  quite  secure  from  attack.     If,  even 
opSationB  whilst  thus   coopcd   dowu   by  the  strength  of  the 
open  field.  gToimd  givcu  up  to  the  relieving  army,  the  besieg- 
ers should  be  so  reinforced  as  to  become  invested 
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with  a  numerical  superiority  over  the  enemy,  they  CHAP, 
would  have  to  bear  the  torment  of  learning  that,  for  ^ — ,r^ 
the  purpose  of  operating  aggressively  in  the  open 
field  from  the  base  they  now  had  on  the  coast,  their 
strength  could  avail  them  nothing.* 

We  just  now  perceived  how  it  happened  that  the 
Allied  armies  got  to  be  pitted — no  longer  against  the 
Prince-governor  MentschikoflF,  but— against  the  whole 
State  of  Kussia;  and  we  now  come  to  see  that  (by 
reason  of  the  impregnabiUty  of  the  roadstead,  and  of 
the  heighte  ranging  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tchemaya)  the  Hne  upon  which  this  great  empire  had  The  smaU 
need  to  prepare  for  conflict,  was  the  arc  of  only  four  ground 
miles  which  compassed  Sebastopol  and  its  suburb  on  wWch  the 
the  land  side.     Nay,  even  from  that  narrow  front  a  were  en- 
deduction  would  be  practically  warrantable,  because,  ^ncen- 
towards  its  flanks  both  east  and  west,  the  position  of  eff^.  ^^ 
the  garrison  was  so  strong  as  to  leave  no  more  than  a 
belt  some  3000  yards  long  as  the  space  really  likely  to 
be  fought  for.     Of  course,  it  is  no  more  than  the  com- 
mon lot  of  a  besieger  to  find  himself  thus  confined 
in  his  choice  of  the  ground  he  can  attack;  but,  in  The 
general,  he  compensates  this  evil  by  subjecting  the  iiediment 
garrison  to  the  stress  of  an  investment;   and  what  stood  in 
made  the  plight  of  the  Allies  such  a  hard  one  was,  the  botiTo^ 
double  impediment  which  hindered  them  from  operat-  rations^ 
ing  aggressively  in  the  open  field,  and  also  stood  in  eff^tiv^ 
the  way  of  an  effective  siege.  "®^' 

*  This  wiU  be  made  evident  enough  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
efforts  which  the  AUies  were  ready  to  make  in  the  spring  of  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  with  a  view  to  recover  their  power  of  undertaking  offensive 
operations  in  the  field. 
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CHAP.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  great  as  these 
' — ^J-^  obstacles  were,  and  much  as  they  would  be  sure  to 
embarrass  the  invader  in  a  lengthened  siege,  not  one 
of  them  was  of  a  kind  to  hinder  the  Allies,  whilst 
dition  of  Still  ou  the  Bclbcc,  from  attacking  the  north  of  Sebas- 
the^mea  topol,  or  cvcu  to  deter  them  from  assaulting  the  place 
^mVwas  on  its  south  frout  as  soon  as  they  had  made  their 
favounibie  g^^  ^^^^     j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Condition  of  things  in  the 

on  the  sup-  Crimea,  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  was  such  as 
p^itionof  jj^gj^^  ^^11  ^^^^   contented  the  AUies  if  they  had 

theh^ai-  looked  upon  the  expedition  as  one  to  be  carried 
swifu^-  through  swiftly  in  the  first  week  after  the  victory; 
^^^.j^^rx    and  yet  would  be  likely  to   tell  hard  against  them 

midable  to  •'  •'  o 

them  from  from  the  momcut  when,  setting  themselves  against 

tiie  time 

when  they  the  judgment  of  Lord  Kaglan,  and  Lyons,  and  Cath- 
their         caxt,  they  reasoned  away  their  first  boldness,  and  wil- 

minds  to  /y»ii 

a  siege.      f  uUy  suflFercd  the  enterprise  to  degenerate  mto  a  siege. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


In  adapting  the  disposition  of  their  troops  to  the  CHAP, 
undertaking  now  about  to  begin,  the  Allies  had  two  ' — ^-^ 
objects  before  them:   they  had  to  provide  for  the  tioS^^the 
duties  of  the  intended  siege ;  and  also  to  secure  all  ^eg  ^t 
their  forces,  as  well  as  they  could,  from  interruption  m^iwe™ 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Sesiege 

With  this  twofold  purpose  in  view.  General  Can-  itstwo- 
robert  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  each  con-  poae. 
sisting  of  two  French  divisions.     Of  these  two  corps, 
one  only — consisting  of  the  3d  and  4th  Divisions,  The 
and  placed  under  the  orders  of  General  Forey — ^was  forces 
charged  with  siege  duties.    It  encamped  with  its  front  ^th^^iege 
towards  the  town  of  Sebastopol,  its  left  resting  on    "^* 
the  sea,  by  the  gulf  called   Streleska  Bay,  and  its 
right  extending  to  the  Harbour  ravine.     The  French 
forces  drew  their  supplies  from  the  bays  of  Kamiesch 
and  Kazatch. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Raglan  devoted  every  one  The  Bng- 
of  his  infantry  divisions  to  the  business  of  the  siege;*  charged 

withaiege 
duty. 
*  The  infantry  forces  detached  were  only  one  battalion,  the  93d,  and 

some  weakly  men  not  in  a  condition  for  hard  duty,  together  with  one 

field-battery. 
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CHAP,  but  liis  troops,  as  will  be  seen,  were  so  posted,  that  wliilst 
' — ,r-^  they  had  thus  cast  upon  them  the  duty  of  pursuing  the 
siege,  they  were  also  liable,  as  we  shall  presently  see 
more  exactly,  to  be  summoned  to  the  task  of  defending 
the  Chersonese  at  its  north-eastern  angle.  The  Eng- 
lish army  had  its  left  at  the  crest  of  the  ravine  which 
divided  our  lines  from  the  French,  and  thence  it  ex- 
tended eastward  to  ground  not  very  far  distant  from 
the  crest  of  the  Sapounfe  Ridge.*  The  English  army 
drew  its  supplies  from  Balaclava,  and  at  first  by  two 
routes ;  for,  untU  the  25th  of  October,  the  Woronzoff 
road,  as  well  as  the  way  by  the  Col,  was  open  to  the 
besiegers. 
The  de-  In  the  task  of  securing  their  armies  against  attacks 

arrange-  in  flank  and  rear,  the  Allies  were  much  favoured  by 
theAUies.  the  Conformation  of  the  ground;  for  the  besieging 
^tto  forces  were  all  upon  the  Chersonese,  and  the  Cherso- 
which        QggQ  ^as  so  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  one  hand. 

these  were  '^  ' 

favoured     ^^(j  the  Sapouu^  Heights  on  the  other,  as  to  oflfer 

"ftti"       S^^^  means  of  defence.     Except  at  the  pass  by  the 

ground.      Col  dc  Balaclava,  and  at  the  north  -  eastern  angle  of 

the  Chersonese  where  accessible  spurs  are  thrown  out, 

jutting  down  into  the  Inkerman  valley,  the  Sapoun^ 

Heights  were  by  nature  so  strong  as  almost  to  form 

of  themselves   a   sufficing  rampart  of  defence;  but. 

Works  of    in  order  yet  further  to  assure   their  hold  on   that 

lationon    part   of  the  ridge   which   was   committed   to   their 

)unr       charge,  the  French  not  only  threw  up  some  works 

to   line  the  jaws  of    the   pass,   but  also  —  with   a 

care  hardly  needed  because  of  the  strength  of  the 

*  Lord  Kaglaa  to  Secretary  of  War,  despatch,  3d  October  1854. 
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ground — carried  on  their  line  of  entrenchment  seve-  CHAP. 

ITTTT 

ral  miles  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  *  At  first,  too,  •  '^^'  - 
an  effort  was  made  to  strengthen  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  Chersonese  by  throwing  up  works  on  the 
acclivity  which  descended  into  the  Inkerman  valley ; 
but  the  forces  there  in  charge  were  the  English,  and 
they  —  with  small,  dwindling  numbers,  and  being 
eagerly  intent  on  the  siege — did  not  much  persist 
in  applying  their  scanty  strength  to  a  purpose  which 
was  one  of  precaution ;  so,  after  the  first  few  weeks, 
this,  the  weakest  ground  that  there  was  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Sapoun^  Kidge,  no  longer  remained 
defended  by  any  work  armed  with  artillery.t 

The  task  of  covering  the  siege,  by  defending  the  Disposi- 
Col,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sapounfe  Ridge,  was  French 
assigned  to  that  moiety  of  the  French  army  which  cSu^ed 
consisted  of  the  1st  and  2d  Divisions ;  and  Canrobert  defence  of 
entrusted  this  force  to  the  command  of  General  Bos-  ^neS^on 
quet.      The  Turkish  battalions  under  the  orders  of  ^t^*^' 
the  French  Commander  took  part  in  the  same  duty.  ®^^®- 
General  Bosquet,  however,  did  not  occupy  the  more 
northerly  part  of  the  Sapoun^  Heights ;  for  there,  the  The  part 
right  wing  of  the  English,  though  also  engaged  in  the  la  which 
siege,  stood  charged  to  defend  the  position.}     This  ^    ^' 

(though 

♦  The  prodigal  labour  bestowed  upon  that  part  of  the  field  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  powerful  force  under  Bosquet — ^the  half  of  the 
French  army,  with,  besides,  the  Turkish  battalions — ^was  there  estab- 
lished as  a  corps  of  observation,  not  busied  with  any  si^  duties. 

t  The  '  Sandbag  Battery'  was  very  efficient  as  long  as  it  remained 
armed ;  but,  for  want  of  the  infantry  force  needed  for  its  support,  it  was 
judged  liable  to  be  cut  ofif,  and  was  therefore  dismantled.  It  was  after 
the  dismantling  of  the  work  that  its  site  became  famous  in  history. 

%  The  English  army  at  first  was  posted  in  manner  f oUowing :  On 
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CHAP,  but  his  troops,  as  will  be  seen,  were  so  posted,  that  wliilst 
J^  they  had  thus  cast  upon  them  the  duty  of  pursuing  the 
siege,  they  were .  also  liable,  as  we  shall  presently  see 
more  exactly,  to  be  summoned  to  the  task  of  defending 
the  Chersonese  at  its  north-eastern  angle.  The  Eng- 
lish army  had  its  left  at  the  crest  of  the  ravine  which 
divided  our  lines  from  the  French,  and  thence  it  ex- 
tended eastward  to  ground  not  very  far  distant  from 
the  crest  of  the  Sapounfe  Ridge.*  The  English  army 
drew  its  supplies  from  Balaclava,  and  at  first  by  two 
routes ;  for,  until  the  25th  of  October,  the  Woronzoff 
road,  as  well  as  the  way  by  the  Col,  was  open  to  the 
besiegers. 
The  de-  In  the  task  of  securing  their  armies  against  attacks 

arrange-  in  flank  and  rear,  the  Allies  were  much  favoured  by 
theAUies.  the  Conformation  of  the  ground;  for  the  besieging 
^tto  forces  were  all  upon  the  Chersonese,  and  the  Cherso- 
which        j^QQQ  ^as  so  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  one  hand, 

these  were  *^  ' 

favoured     qj^^  the  Sapoun^  Heights  on  the  other,  as  to  ofier 

T*th"       good  means  of  defence.     Except  at  the  pass  by  the 

ground.      Col  dc  BalaclavB;,  and  at  the  north  -  eastern  angle  of 

the  Chersonese  where  accessible  spurs  are  thrown  out, 

jutting  down  into  the  Inkerman  valley,  the  Sapoun^ 

Heights  were  by  nature  so  strong  as  almost  to  form 

of  themselves   a  sufficing  rampart  of  defence;  but. 

Works  of    in  order  yet  further  to  assure   their  hold   on   that 

lationon    part  of  the  ridge   which   was   committed   to   their 

,^^       charge,  the  French  not  only  threw  up  some  works 

to  line  the  jaws  of    the   pass,   but  also  —  with   a 

care  hardly  needed  because  of  the  strength  of  the 

*  Lord  Kaglaa  to  Secretary  of  War,  despatch,  3d  October  1854. 
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ground — carried  on  their  line  of  entrenchment  seve-  CHAP, 
ral  mUes  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  *  At  first,  too,  >  /^'  - 
an  effort  was  made  to  strengthen  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  Chersonese  by  throwing  up  works  on  the 
acclivity  which  descended  into  the  Inkerman  valley ; 
but  the  forces  there  in  charge  were  the  English,  and 
they  —  with  small,  dwindling  numbers,  and  being 
eagerly  intent  on  the  siege — did  not  much  persist 
in  applying  their  scanty  strength  to  a  purpose  which 
was  one  of  precaution ;  so,  after  the  first  few  weeks, 
this,  the  weakest  ground  that  there  was  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Sapoun^  Kidge,  no  longer  remained 
defended  by  any  work  armed  with  artillery.t 

The  task  of  covering  the  siege,  by  defending  the  Disposi- 
Col,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sapoun^  Kidge,  was  Fr^ch 
assigned  to  that  moiety  of  the  French  army  which  cSS^ed 
consisted  of  the  1st  and  2d  Divisions ;  and  Canrobert  d^felice  of 
entrusted  this  force  to  the  command  of  General  Bos-  gon^on 
quet.      The  Turkish  battalions  under  the  orders  of  e^t^*^" 
the  French  Commander  took  part  in  the  same  duty.  ®^^®- 
General  Bosquet,  however,  did  not  occupy  the  more 
northerly  part  of  the  Sapoun^  Heights ;  for  there,  the  The  part 
right  wing  of  the  EngUsh,  though  also  engaged  in  the  Tn  which^^ 
siege,  stood  charged  to  defend  the  position.  J     This  ^^    ^' 

(though 

*  The  prodigal  labour  bestowed  upon  that  part  of  the  field  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  powerful  force  under  Bosquet — ^the  half  of  the 
French  army,  with,  besides,  the  Turkish  battalions — ^was  there  estab- 
lished as  a  corps  of  observation,  not  busied  with  any  siege  duties. 

t  The  '  Sandbag  Battery'  was  very  efficient  as  long  as  it  remained 
armed ;  but,  for  want  of  the  infantry  force  needed  for  its  support,  it  was 
judged  liable  to  be  cut  ofif,  and  was  therefore  dismantled.  It  was  after 
the  dismantling  of  the  work  that  its  site  became  famous  in  history. 

X  The  English  army  at  first  was  posted  in  manner  foUowing:  On 
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CHAP,  but  his  troops,  as  will  be  seen,  were  so  posted,  that  whilst 
' — ,r-^  they  had  thus  cast  upon  them  the  duty  of  pursuing  the 
siege,  they  were  also  liable,  as  we  shall  presently  see 
more  exactly,  to  be  summoned  to  the  task  of  defending 
the  Chersonese  at  its  north-eastern  angle.  The  Eng- 
lish army  had  its  left  at  the  crest  of  the  ravine  which 
divided  our  lines  from  the  French,  and  thence  it  ex- 
tended eastward  to  ground  not  very  far  distant  fix)m 
the  crest  of  the  Sapounfe  Ridge.*  The  English  army 
drew  its  supplies  from  Balaclava,  and  at  first  by  two 
routes ;  for,  untU  the  25th  of  October,  the  Woronzoff 
road,  as  well  as  the  way  by  the  Col,  was  open  to  the 
besiegers. 
The  de-  In  the  task  of  securing  their  armies  against  attacks 

arrange-  in  flank  and  rear,  the  Allies  were  much  favoured  by 
theAUies.  the  Conformation  of  the  ground;  for  the  besieging 
^tto  forces  were  all  upon  the  Chersonese,  and  the  Cherso- 
which        jjese  was  so  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  one  hand, 

these  were  •'  ' 

favoured     ^ud  the  Sapouu^  Heights  on  the  other,  as  to  oflfer 

"fth^       good  means  of  defence.     Except  at  the  pass  by  the 

ground.      Col  dc  Balaclava.,  and  at  the  north  -  eastern  angle  of 

the  Chersonese  where  accessible  spurs  are  thrown  out, 

jutting  down  into  the  Inkerman  valley,  the  Sapoun^ 

Heights  were  by  nature  so  strong  as  almost  to  form 

of  themselves   a  sufficing  rampart  of  defence;  but. 

Works  of    in  order  yet  further  to  assure   their  hold  on   that 

lationon    part  of  the  ridge   which   was   committed  to   their 

,jjnt      charge,  the  French  not  only  threw  up  some  works 

^'       to   line  the  jaws  of   the   pass,   but   also  —  with   a 

care  hardly  needed  because  of  the  strength  of  the 

*  Lord  Kaglan  to  Secretary  of  War,  despatch,  3d  October  1854. 
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ground — caxried  on  their  line  of  entrenchment  seve-  CHAP, 
ral  miles  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge.*  At  first,  too,  >  /^'  - 
an  effort  was  made  to  strengthen  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  Chersonese  by  throwing  up  works  on  the 
acclivity  which  descended  into  the  Inkerman  valley ; 
but  the  forces  there  in  charge  were  the  English,  and 
they  —  with  small,  dwindling  numbers,  and  being 
eagerly  intent  on  the  siege — did  not  much  persist 
in  applying  their  scanty  strength  to  a  purpose  which 
was  one  of  precaution ;  so,  after  the  first  few  weeks, 
this,  the  weakest  ground  that  there  was  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Sapoun^  Kidge,  no  longer  remained 
defended  by  any  work  armed  with  artillery.t 

The  task  of  covering  the  siege,  by  defending  the  Disposi- 
Col,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sapoun^  Ridge,  was  Fr^ch 
assigned  to  that  moiety  of  the  French  army  which  cSu^ed 
consisted  of  the  1st  and  2d  Divisions ;  and  Canrobert  deSiceof 
entrusted  this  force  to  the  command  of  General  Bos-  J^ne»B^on 
quet.      The  Turkish  battalions  under  the  orders  of  ^t^*^' 
the  French  Commander  took  part  in  the  same  duty.  ®^^®- 
General  Bosquet,  however,  did  not  occupy  the  more 
northerly  part  of  the  Sapoun^  Heights ;  for  there,  the  The  part 
right  wing  of  the  English,  though  also  engaged  in  the  fn  which 
siege,  stood  charged  to  defend  the  position. }     This  ^^' 

(though 

*  The  prodigal  labour  bestowed  upon  that  part  of  the  field  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  powerful  force  under  Bosquet — ^the  half  of  the 
French  army,  with,  besides,  the  Turkish  battalions — ^was  there  estab- 
lished as  a  corps  of  observation,  not  busied  with  any  siege  duties. 

t  The  '  Sandbag  Battery'  was  very  efficient  as  long  as  it  remained 
armed ;  but,  for  want  of  the  infantry  force  needed  for  its  support,  it  was 
judged  liable  to  be  cut  ofif,  and  was  therefore  dismantled.  It  was  after 
the  dismantling  of  the  work  that  its  site  became  famous  in  history. 

X  The  English  army  at  first  was  posted  in  manner  following :  On 
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CHAP,  but  his  troops,  as  will  be  seen,  were  so  posted,  that  whilst 
^^^  they  had  thus  cast  upon  them  the  duty  of  pursuing  the 
siege,  they  were .  also  liable,  as  we  shall  presently  see 
more  exactly,  to  be  summoned  to  the  task  of  defending 
the  Chersonese  at  its  north-eastern  angle.  The  Eng- 
lish army  had  its  left  at  the  crest  of  the  ravine  which 
divided  our  lines  from  the  French,  and  thence  it  ex- 
tended eastward  to  ground  not  very  far  distant  from 
the  crest  of  the  Sapounfe  Ridge.*  The  English  army 
drew  its  supplies  from  Balaclava,  and  at  first  by  two 
routes ;  for,  until  the  25th  of  October,  the  Woronzoff 
road,  as  well  as  the  way  by  the  Col,  was  open  to  the 
besiegers. 
The  de-  In  the  task  of  securing  their  armies  against  attacks 

arrange-  in  flank  and  rear,  the  Allies  were  much  favoured  by 
theAUies.  the  Conformation  of  the  ground;  for  the  besieging 
^tto  forces  were  all  upon  the  Chersonese,  and  the  Cherso- 
which        jjggQ  ^a^  gQ  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  one  hand, 

wiiese  were  •' 

favoured     qj^^  the  Sapoun^  Heights  on  the  other,  as  to  oflfer 

°?th^       good  means  of  defence.     Except  at  the  pass  by  the 

ground.      Col  dc  BalaclavB.,  and  at  the  north  -  eastern  angle  of 

the  Chersonese  where  accessible  spurs  are  thrown  out, 

jutting  down  into  the  Inkerman  valley,  the  Sapoun^ 

Heights  were  by  nature  so  strong  as  almost  to  form 

of  themselves   a   sufficing  rampart  of  defence;  but, 

Works  of    in  order  yet  further  to  assure   their  hold   on   that 

lati^on    part   of  the  ridge   which   was   committed  to   their 

,unr       charge,  the  French  not  only  threw  up  some  works 

to   line  the  jaws  of    the   pass,   but  also  —  with   a 

care  hardly  needed  because  of  the  strength  of  the 

*  Lord  Raglan  to  Secretary  of  War,  despatch,  3d  October  1854. 
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ground— carried  on  their  line  of  entrenchment  seve-  CHAP, 
ral  miles  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge.*  At  first,  too,  ^  ,  ^  '  / 
an  effort  was  made  to  strengthen  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  Chersonese  by  throwing  up  works  on  the 
acclivity  which  descended  into  the  Inkerman  valley ; 
but  the  forces  there  in  charge  were  the  English,  and 
they-with  ^,  dwindling  nun.be..  li  being 
eagerly  intent  on  the  siege — did  not  much  persist 
in  applying  their  scanty  strength  to  a  purpose  which 
was  one  of  precaution ;  so,  after  the  first  few  weeks, 
this,  the  weakest  ground  that  there  was  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Sapoun^  Kidge,  no  longer  remained 
defended  by  any  work  armed  with  artillery.t 

The  task  of  covering  the  siege,  by  defending  the  Disposi- 
Col,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sapoun^  Ridge,  was  fZI'''" 
assigned  to  that  moiety  of  the  French  army  which  ciuu^ed 
consisted  of  the  Ist  and  2d  Divisions ;  and  Canrobert  defence  of 
entrusted  this  force  to  the  command  of  General  Bos-  gone»e^on 
quet.      The  Turkish  battalions  under  the  orders  of  e^t^*^" 
the  French  Commander  took  part  in  the  same  duty.  *^^®* 
General  Bosquet,  however,  did  not  occupy  the  more 
northerly  part  of  the  Sapoun^  Heights ;  for  there,  the  The  part 
right  wing  of  the  English,  though  also  engaged  in  the  fn  which 
siege,  stood  charged  to  defend  the  position.}     This  u^^^' 

(though 

♦  The  prodigal  labour  bestowed  upon  that  part  of  the  field  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  powerful  force  under  Bosquet — ^the  half  of  the 
French  army,  with,  besides,  the  Turkish  battalions — ^was  there  estab- 
lished as  a  corps  of  observation,  not  busied  with  any  si^  duties. 

t  The  '  Sandbag  Battery'  was  very  efficient  as  long  as  it  remained 
armed ;  but,  for  want  of  the  infantry  force  needed  for  its  support,  it  was 
judged  liable  to  be  cut  ofif,  and  was  therefore  dismantled.  It  was  after 
the  dismantling  of  the  work  that  its  site  became  famous  in  history. 

X  The  Kpgljt^b  army  at  first  was  posted  in  manner  foUowing:  On 
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CHAP,  anomalous  distribution  of  burthens  was  so  cogent  in 

XIII  • 

* — ,,— 1^  its  eflfect  that  it  ought  to  be  understood  and  remem- 

also  en-        "kprprl 

gaged  in      oerea. 

Biegeduty)      rpj^^  Allied  armies  were  to  be  covered  by  the  sea  on 

^th^e     *^®  north-west  as  well  as  the  south ;  and  on  the  more 

the^*^*.^^  southerly  portion  of  the  Sapoun^  Heights,  they  were  to 

tion.  \yQ  defended  by  Bosquet's  corps;  whilst  against  any 

sortie  from  Sebastopol  directed  upon  the  French  or 

English  trenches,  the  besieging  forces  of  course  would 

be  their  own  defenders. 

Thus,  except  in  one  quarter,  the  defences  of  the 
Allies  on  the  Chersonese  were  all  to  be  soundly  con- 
stituted. But  against  any  Russian  attack  directed 
upon  the  north-east  of  the  table -land,  there  was 
neither  the  obstacle  of  the  sea,  nor  the  barrier  of  in- 
terposed trenches,  nor  the  defence  that  can  be  aflforded 
by  a  corps  of  observation  exclusively  charged  with 
such  duty;  and  in  these  circumstances,  there  was 
heaped  upon  the  English  siege  forces  the  additional 
and  separate  task  of  providing  for  the  security  of  the 
Allied  army  in  what  would  have  been  otherwise  an 
undefended  part  of  its  narrow  dominions.  Besides 
answering  for  the  three  ridges  on  which  they  meant 

the  extreme  right,  in  a  somewhat  retired  position,  there  was  camped  the 
2d  Division,  supported  by  the  1st  Division,  or  rather  by  five  out  of  its 
six  battalions  (the  93d  being  at  Balaclava) ;  and  on  the  left  of  the  Ist 
Division,  but  divided  from  it  by  a  ravine,  there  was  the  Light  Division. 
These  troops  were  destined  to  support  that  portion  of  our  siege  opera- 
tions which  was  caUed  the  *  Eight  Attack.'  The  4th  and  the  3d  Divi- 
sions were  encamped  on  the  ground  to  the  south-west  of  Cathcaif  8 
Hill,  and  were  to  support  '  our  Left  Attack.' — '  Official  Journal  of  the 
'  English  Siege  Operations,'  p.  23.  Changes  were  afterwaidB  iiiadflb.49 
will  be  seen  in  future  chapters. 
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to  establish  siege  batteries,  our  people  had  charge  of  CHAP, 
the  ground  which  formed  the  north-eastern  angle  of  ' — , — ' 
the  Chersonese.     This  ground,  if  so  one  may  speak, 
had  been  half  chipped  oflf  from  the  rest  of  the  table- 
land by  the  deep  and  almost  impassable. ravine  which 
descended  into  the  Careening  Bay ;  and  it  was  only  by 
an  isthmus  or  neck  of  high  land  that  the  triangular 
quoin  thus  formed  was  joined  on  to  the  main  bulk  of 
the  plateau.     It  would  be  vain  to  claim  respect  for 
the  geographical  nomenclature  which  prevailed  before 
the  war ;  for  as  long  as  there  shall  be  any  memory 
of  the  fight  that  was  fought  on  that  wedge  of  high 
ground,  the  English  at  least,  if  not  others,  will  give 
it  the  name  of  '  Inkerman.'  *     At  first,  the  English 
cleaved  somewhat  jealously  to  this  Inkerman  Mount ; 
but  their  eager  desire  to  press  the  siege  with  alacrity 
soon  caused  them  to  grudge  aU  the  strength  that  was 
spent   on   collateral  objects.      Thenceforth,  a  strong  TheEng- 
picket  was   all   they  could   spare  for   asserting  the  oiiiy8i.are 
dominion  of  the  Allies  on  that  half-severed  angle  of  pickS°for 
upland  where,  four  or  five  weeks  afterwards,  a  battle  pati^of 
was  destined  to  rage.  ^^em*^ 

The  want  of  means  suflScing  for  the  occupation  of  ^^^er- 
this  part  of  the  ground  was  the  more  vexing,  since  it 
appeared  that  the  formation  of  the  spurs  descending 
into  the  Inkerman  valley  was   so  favourable  to  de- 

♦  According  to  the  geographical  nomenclature  prevailing  before  the 
war,  and  stiU  adopted  by  the  Russians,  the  *  Inkerman'  Heights  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tchemaya,  being  those  which  descended  from  the 
i^ion  of  the  lighthouses  and  the  adjoining  highlands ;  but  I  have 
avoided  in  the  text  every  such  application  of  the  word  *  Inkerman,'  as 
teBdii^  to  imaettle  and  confiiae  the  impressions  of  Englishmen. 

T 


sonese. 
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CHAP,  fence  as  to  allow  of  their  being  held  by  a  few  against 

' — V — '  many. 

These  dis-       Fiom  thesc   dispositions  it  resulted  that,  whilst 

positions 

effected  a  Forey's  coips  had  only  to   do  with  the  siege,  and 

division  of  Bosquet's   had   nothing   to  do   except  to  defend   a 

in  the  part  of  the  ridge,  the  English  were  so  posted  as  to 

army;  have  cast  upon  them  the  double  duty  of  carrying  on 

upont^e  the  siege  and  also  defending  the  Chersonese  at   its 

the^two-  most  assailable  point. 

of  can^^ng  Upou  the  wholc,  the  result  was  that  the  position  of 

rieg^^nd  ^^^  Allies  on  the  Chersonese  was  a  position  of  exceed- 

fendhiK  ^S  Strength  at  all  points  except  one ;  and  that  there, 

teau'on  though  mcasurcs  were  taken  for  watching  the  ground, 

^si^abie  ^^  actual  dcfeucc  was  provided, 

point  gir  John  Burgoyne  pressed  earnestly  for  a  change 

of  the  of  these  arrangements,  and  urged  that,  by  placing  a 

position  /»!  •  1  !•«•  ^1- 

of  the  powerful  reserve  m  an  advanced  position  upon  this 

the^Cher-  p^rt  of  the  ground,  and  thence  pushing  forward  strong 

exce^*at  outposts  to  occupy  the  spurs  which  project  into  the 

one  point,  jj^ijerman  valley  and  the  ground  at  the  head  of  the 

There,  no  . 

defence      bay,  the  Allies  should  take  care  to  enforce  their  do- 

Sir  John'    minion  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Chersonese. 

goyne's      This  he  desired,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 

tations  on  Allics  in  their  position,  but  also  because  he  perceived 

ject.  that  their  power  of  pushing  the  siege  against  the 

Karabel  suburb  would  be  grievously  straitened   by 

the  presence  of  the  enemy  on  that  part  of  the  ridge 

which  flanked  the  approaches  to  the  MalakoflF.     But 

he  urged  in  vain.     The  French,  it  would  seem,  had 

resolved  that  the  bulk  of  their  corps  of  observation 

should  remain  concentrated  along  that  part  of  the 
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Sapounfe   Ridge  which   lay  south  of  the  WoronzoflF  CHAP, 
road ;   whilst,  so  far  as  concerned  the  English,  no  ' — ^-1^ 
force  could  be  spared  for  the  desired  object  without  Reasons 
taking  tropps  from  the   immediate  business  of  the  sugges- 
siege,  and  that  was  a  sacrifice  which  Lord  Raglan  not  com- 
would  not  make;   for  he  was  impressed   with  the  ^      ^ 
importance — the  growing  importance — of  time,  and 
conceived  that  the  actual  attack  on  the  place  which 
the  Allies  were  preparing  should  be  made  with  their 
full  might.      It   is  obvious   that  a   single    general, 
having  charge  of  the  whole  Allied  army,  would  not 
have  been  at  all  likely  to  commit  the  error  of  accum- 
ulating a  needless  amount  of  force  along  the  stiffest 
part  of  the  Sapoimfe  Ridge,  and  leaving  without  de- 
fence its  more  accessible  slopes.     Still  less  would  he 
have  been  willing  to  do  so,  when  he  remembered  that, 
except  towards  the  north,  the  Sapoun^  Ridge  was  well 
covered  by  the  plain  of  Balaclava  where  the  English 
Horse  camped  and  patrolled.     The  fault  was  one  of 
the  many  which  resulted  from  a  divided  conmiand. 

Such,  then,  were  the  arrangements  made  for  the  Separate 

system  of 

defence  of  the  Chersonese ;  but  so  long  as  the  English  defence 
shoidd  continue  to  look  for  supplies  to  the  port  they  for  Baia- 
had  hitherto  used,  it  was  necessary,  of  course,  that 
Balaclava  should  be  also  secured ;    and  this  place, 
though  close  to  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, and  lying  indeed  at  its  foot,  was  on  the  out- 
side of  the  natural  rampart  which  guarded  the  table- 
land.     It  therefore  required   a  separate  system   of 
defence.     For  this,  so  far  as  concerned  its  eastern  ap-  The  way 
proaches,  the  steep  lofty  hills — which  soon  came  to  be  this  object 
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CHAP,  known  as  the  '  Marine  Heiffhts ' — were  so  well  fitted 

XIII 
' — .—^  as  to  be  capable  of  being  rendered  formidable  by  even 

^^^^by  the  slight  works  which  could  be  quickly  constructed 

of  the^ ""  for  the  purpose  ;  and  a  redoubt,  with  a  line  of  breast- 

^^  '      work  extending  athwart  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  by 

deviaedfor  the  village  of  Kadikoi,  was  to  complete  the  '  inner 

ening  the    '  line '  of  the  Balaclava  defences.     It  was  afterwards 

inner  line  •it  t        >       /•     t    /• 

ofde-        determmed  that   an  'outer  line     of  defence  should 
and  for      be  constructcd  by  throwing  up  a  chain  of  small  re- 
tiie  outer    doubts  upon  the  low  range  of  heights  which  stretches 
defence      across  the  plain  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
planned,     half  from  the  gorge  leading  into  Balaclava. 
Lord  Rag.       With  1200  men   commanded  by  Colonel  Hurdle, 
position  of  and  belonging  to  the  force  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
foree^*^*^  hills,  Lord  Raglan  foimd  means  to  garrison  the  works 
J^^  ^®    on  the  Marine  Heights,  providing  at  the  same  time 
tEt^e^^'     for  the  defence  of  the  gorge  of  Balaclava  by  placing  at 
BaT^va.  Kadikoi  the  93d  Highland  Regiment,  with  a  field-bat- 
tery withdrawn  from  the  3d  Division;  and  he  eked 
out  the  defence  of  the  town  by  assigning  for  guard 
duty  there  some  four  or  five  score  of  men  who  were 
in  too  weakly  a  state  to  be  competent  to  harder  la- 
bours.    The  chain  of  redoubts  which   our  engineers 
destined  for  the  '  the  outer  line '  of  defence  was  to  be 
constructed   and   manned  by  some  bodies  of  Turks 
newly  placed  under  Lord  Raglan's  orders.* 

Lord  Lucan  with  his  cavalry  and  horse-artillery  was 

*  A  portion  of  these — two  battalions — had  been  placed  at  Lord  Rag- 
lan's disposal  by  the  courtesy  of  General  Canrobert ;  and  the  remain- 
der, amounting  to  about  3500,  was  a  force  which,  at  the  instance  of 
Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  the  Sultan  had  consented  to  place  under 
Lord  Raglan's  orders. 
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stationed  in  the  plain  to  the  north  of  Balaclava,  with  CHAP, 
orders  to  patrol  to  the  Tchemaya,  and  also  in  the  direc-  > — ^— 1/ 
tion  of  the  gorges  leading  into  the  valley  of  Baidar. 

With  the  exception  of  this  division  of  cavaky,  the  Appoint- 
whole  of  the  scant  forces  entrusted  with  the  defence  sir  Coiin 
of  Balaclava  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Colin  to*Se 
Campbell.*     The  appointment  elicited  proof  of  the  S^SS^ 
light  in  which  his  quality  as  a  soldier  was  regarded.  ^  "^^ 
For  several  days,  and  not  without  somewhat  of  reason, 
men  at  Headquarters — I  speak  not  of  Lord  Kaglan 
himself — had  been  surmising  that  Balaclava  was  far 
from  secure ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Chief  made  it  known  The  aingu- 

lar  conn- 
that  the  place  was  in  charge  of  Sir  Colin,  people  went  denco  in 

to  an  extreme  of  confidence,  and  ceased  to  imagine  of  Baia- 

that  ground  where  he  was  commanding  could  now  be  which  thu 

the  seat  of  danger.t    And  certainly  it  was  from  no  me^t^ 

mere  friendliness  towards  Campbell  that  all  this  con-  ^'^^ 

fidence  sprang ;  for  his  energy — a  disturbing,  and  not 

always  popular  quality — together  with  the  singular 

enmity  he  used  to  bear  towards   the  Guards,  was 

enough  to  prevent  him  from  being  liked  in  proportion 

to  the  trust  he  inspired.     But  that  trust  was  deep. 

*  The  various  arrangements  described  in  this  chapter  were  not,  of 
conrse,  all  made  at  the  same  time,  and  were  not  permanent,  for  they 
were  altered  after  the  battles  of  Balaclava  and  Inkerman.  They  were 
carried  into  effect  between  the  27th  of  September  and  the  middle  of 
the  following  month.  The  appointment  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  the 
command  of  Balaclava  was  made,  I  think,  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  14th  was  probably  the  day ;  for  that  I  see  is  the  one  assigned 
by  Colonel  Sterling. — MS.  by  Sir  Anthony  Sterling,  p.  108. 

t  The  extent  to  which  this  extreme  confidence  was  warranted  will  be 
better  judged  of  when  we  come  to  the  battle  of  Balaclava.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  thought  that  some  of  the  arrangements  for  maintaining  the 
outer  line  of  defence  were  flEiulty  or  incomplete. 
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CHAP.  The  business  of  defending  Balaclava  with  the  sli^rht 

XIII  . 

' — ^-1^  means  assigned  for  the  purpose  was  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem nor  a  topic.    Men  knew  the  old  soldier  was  there, 
and  tmmed  all  their  thoughts  to  the  siege.* 
Thepoei-        Both  the  French  and  the  English   Headquarters 
French      wcrc  established  on  the  Chersonese — ^the  English  in  a 
English      farmhouse  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  pass  which  led 
quarters,     up  from  Balaclava,  and  the  French  at  a  spot  farther 
weatt     Lord  Raglan  was  advantageously  placed ;  for 
whilst  he  could  communicate  quickly  both  with  his 
besieging  forces   and  with  Balaclava,  as  also  with 
General  Canrobert,  he  was  also  so  near  to  the  crest  of 
the  Sapoun^  Heights  as  to  be  able  in  a  few  minutes  to 
obtain  a  conmianding  view  of  the  plain  of  Balaclava, 
the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  those  neighbouring 
heights  towards  the  east  and  north-east,  from  which,  if 
bent  on  an  enterprise,  a  Russian  field  army  might  come. 

*  A  day  or  two  after  the  appointment  of  Sir  Colin  CampbeU  to  this 
command,  a  conversation  with  Lord  Raglan  turned  upon  the  strength 
that  everybody  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  Balaclava  defences  by  the 
presence  there  of  one  man ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  sense  of 
security  which  the  appointment  created  enabled  a  reader  of  the  Wel- 
lington despatches  and  letters  to  feel  the  force  of  those  expressions  of 
the  Duke's,  in  which  he  used  to  speak  of  himself  as  dependent  for  his 
repose  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  one  man — upon  the  pre- 
sence, for  instance,  of  Murray  as  his  Quartermastei^Gkneral,  or  upon 
the  absence  of  Massena  as  his  opponent.  Lord  Raglan  seemed  much 
gratified  by  hearing  of  the  moral  effect  produced  by  the  appointment, 
and  then  said  that  he  had  been  greatly  pleased  at  the  way  in  which 
Campbell  accepted  the  charge.  He  said  that  upon  his  asking  CampbeU 
to  take  charge  of  Balaclava,  Campbell,  though  he  supposed  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  to  be  subordinated  to  Lord  Lucan,  replied,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  *  Certainly,  sir ;  I  will  place  myself  at  once  under 
'  Lord  Lucan's  orders.'  Lord  Raglan  said  he  immediately  explained  to 
Sir  Colin  that  his  was  to  be  an  independent  command. 

t  It  was  on  the  5th  of  October  that  the  English  Headquarters  were 
moved  up  from  Balaclava  to  the  heights. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 

Now  at  once — wharves  had  to  be  made  for  the  pur-  CHAP, 
pose — the  Allies  went  on  in  all  haste  with  the  toil  v_i_y 
of  landing  their  siege-trains.    But  also  there  presently  ^^o^^e 
met  them  the  yet  harder  task  of  bringing  up  from  f^^^ 
the  shore  to  the  front  heavy  guns,  great  stores  of  Thepro- 
ammimition,  and  the  loads  and  loads  of  material  re-  brin^g 
quired  for  the  business  of  siege  work,  besides  all  the  S^nt 
usual  supplies  which  were  needed  for  the  support  of  needwi  for 
their  armies.  *^^  ^""^ 

The  French  had  spacious  landing-groimd  in  their 
Bay  of  Kamiesch,  with  an  easy  approach  to  the  groimd 
where  their  siege-corps  was  camped ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  encoimtered  any  great  diflSculty  in 
bringing  to  the  front  their  stores  and  their  battering- 
trains.     It  was  otherwise  with  the  English ;  for  now  The  diffi- 

ctilty  of 

there  came  to  be  felt  the  first  stress  of  that  want  the  task  bo 

fftr  fts  coH' 

which  was  destined  to  be  the  cause  of  cruel  sufierings  cemedthe 
to  their  army,  and  to  wring  the  hearts  of  their  brethren 
at  home  with  a  grief  which  soon  turned  into  anger. 
Our  forces,  encamped  on  the  Chersonese,  were  near,  it 
is  true,  to  their  port  of  supply,  but  not  in  contact  with 
it.     There  was  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  which 
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CHAP,  had  to  be  conquered.  And  how  ?  The  means  of  land 
^^^-  transport  were  so  slight  in  proportion  to  the  enormous 
need,  that  the  mere  counting  of  the  carts  that  they 
had  and  of  the  beasts  fit  for  draught  might  well  have 
induced  the  Allies  to  go  back  once  more  into  council, 
and  ask  themselves  yet  again  whether  it  was  com- 
monly prudent  for  them  to  forego  or  postpone  their 
assault  of  the  place  for  the  sake  of  undertaking  a 
mighty  siege  business  without  sufficing  resources. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  means  of  transport 
available  to  our  Engineers  were  some  light  bullock- 
carts  of  the  country,  amounting  at  first  in  number 
to  forty-six,  but  reduced  by  the  12th  of  October  to 
twenty-one;  and  that  the  way  in  which  this  scant 
command  of  draught-power  had  to  be  augmented  was 
by  pressing  into  the  service  every  spare  ammunition 
and  baggage  horse.^  Having  those  poor  means  of 
land  transport,  the  English  proposed  to  drag  their 
stores  to  the  front — a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles — 
and  there,  sitting  down  as  besiegers,  to  pit  themselves 
against  the  garnered  resources  of  Sebastopol  and  the 
vast  empire  lying  behind  it.  With  means  of  land 
transport  not  more  than  enough  for  a  raid,  they  were 
mvading  an  empire  and  undertaking  an  inland  siege. 
It  is  true  that  by  dint  of  toil  long  continued  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  drag  up  to  the  front  the  material 
for  a  day's  cannonade  ;  but  then  that  consumption  of 
time  was  the  very  sacrifice  they  could  least  afford — the 
very  one  which,  in  every  battery  and  every  church  of  Se- 
bastopol, the  devout  Russian  prayed  they  might  make. 

*  *  OflBcial  Journal  of  the  Siege  Operations,*  p.  26. 
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From  on  board  the  Allied  fleets  large  bodies  of  CHAP. 

XIV 
men  were  landed  ;  and  they  were  ordered — or  rather  > — ^-1^ 

permitted,  for  the  men  were  burning  with  zeal — to  bothTn^"^ 
take  part  in  the  active  operations  against  Sebastopol.  ^Jeriai 
The  brigade  of  English  seamen  thus  placed  at  Lord  ^t^^ 
Raglan's  disposal  was  under  the  orders  of  Captain  e«™™^e 
Lushington,  and  Captain  Peel  undertook  a  battery  ^J^ 
with  a  number  of  his  men  from  the  Diamond.     More- 
over, large  quantities   of  the   armament   and   other 
material  resources  of  the  fleets  were  freely  devoted 
to  the   same  purpose.      Numbers  of  ships'  guns  of 
heavy  metal  were  taken  from  the  decks  of  the  men- 
of-war,  and  afterwards  dragged  up  to  camp  by  the 
bodily  power  of  the  sailors.* 

In  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  witnessed  the  con- 
trast, as  shown  and  developed  by  the  business  of  war, 
it  seems  hardly  short  of  a  wonder  that  the  same  nation 
should  be  able  to  send  out,  to  toil  and  fight  for  her 
cause,  two  bodies  of  men,  each  so  devoted,  each  so  Distin- 
excellent,  yet  parted  the  one  from  the  other  by  a  ch^acter- 
breadth  so  great  as  that  which  divides  our  soldiers  Sie*Eng. 
from  our  sailors.     It  is  true  that  the  soldier  engaged  aier  and 
in  campaigning  is  too  often  in  a  lower  state  of  health  ^  g^^r. 
than  that  which  the  sailor  enjoys;   but,  even  after 
recognising  that  physical  cause  as  accounting  for  some 
portion  of  the  difierence  between  the  two  men,  the 
contrast  still  keeps  its  forca     For  the  mind  of  the 
soldier  is  so  weighted  down  by  the  ceaseless  pressure 
of  Method,  that  he  has  little  enough  of  resource  except 

*  For  details  of  the  assistance  in  men  and  material  which  our  Navy 
afforded,  see  Appendix. 
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CHAP,  what  he  finds  in  his  valour  and  discipline :   he  is 

XIV 

patient,  and,  in  some  circumstances,  strangely  uncom- 
plaining :  he  is  grave,  and  calm :  he  has  made  him- 
self famous  in  Europe  for  his  power  of  confronting 
an  enemjr's  column  with  what  the  French  used  to 
call  his  '  terrible  silence/  *  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sailor,  thrown  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  new  con- 
ditions, is  full  of  resource  as  Crusoe  in  his  island. 
He  does  not  hold  himself  at  all  bound  to  suffer 
without  complaining.  He  freely  tells  his  sorrows 
to  his  officers.  His  courage  is  of  the  kind  that 
enables  him,  in  the  midst  of  slaughter,  to  go  on 
cheerfully  swearing,  and  steadily  serving  his  gun — 
whilst  in  boarding,  or  any  kind  of  assault,  he  finds  a 
maddening  joy ;  but  he  would  hardly  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  an  order  which  called  upon  him  and  his 
mates  to  stand  still  in  straight  lines  under  fire,  keep- 
ing silence,  and  not  rushing  forward.  With  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  he  blends  a  wild  mirth.  As 
though  in  his  infinite  tenderness  for  all  that  he 
deems  weak  and  helpless,  he  loves  of  all  things  to 
come  ashore,  with  his  exuberant  health  and  strong 
will,  to  give  a  help  to  the  landsmen.  Sometimes 
in  those  early  days  of  October,  whilst  our  soldiery 
were  lying  upon  the  ground  weary,  languid  and  silent, 
there  used   to   be  heard  a   strange   uproar   of  men 

*  If  I  rightly  remember,  it  was  General  Foy  who,  in  the  spring  of 
1814,  assigned  this  observance  of  silence — *ce  terrible  silence' — as  the 
cause  which,  in  his  judgment,  had  given  the  ascendant  to  the  English 
infantry.  He  said  the  French  could  not  stand  it  See  General  Trochu's 
most  interesting  account  of  the  demeanour  of  British  infantry  in  the 
crisis  of  a  fight — ^  L'Armde  Fran^aise.' 
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coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Soon,  the  coiners  would  CHAP, 
prove  to  be  Peel  of  the  Diamond,  with  a  number  of 
his  sailors,  all  busy  in  dragging  up  to  the  front  one 
of  the  ship's  heavy  guns.*  Peel  has  died — ^has  died 
young — in  the  service  of  his  coimtry ;  but  such  was 
his  zeal,  such  his  energy,  such  his  power  of  moving 
other  meo,  that  upon  S  whole  his  Aare  of  the  gii 
of  life  was  full  and  rich.  Apart  from  the  mere  beauty 
of  his  form  and  features,  there  wa^  a  fire  in  his  nature 
which  gave  him  in  that  time  of  war  an  all  but  pre- 
ternatural radianca  But  whilst  he  was  guiding  the 
labours  of  his  people  with  eye  and  hand  and  joyous 
words  of  direction  or  encouragement,  the  sailors  used 
always  to  find  their  own  way  of  evolving  their 
strength.  This  they  would  do  by  speaking  to  the  gun 
as  to  a  sentient,  responsible  being,  overwhelming  it 
with  terms  of  abuse ;  and,  since  it  commonly  happened 
that  the  stress  of  their  pull  at  the  ropes  would  get 
to  be  in  some  measure  timed  by  the  cadence  of  their 
words,  it  followed  that  at  each  execration  the  gun 
used  to  groan  and  move  forward,  as  though  it  were 
a  grim  sullen  lion  obeying  the  voice  of  his  keepers. 

This  process  of  landing  battering-trains  and  bring- 
ing them  up  to  the  front  was  too  difficult  to  be  got 
through  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  was  probably 
reckoned  sufficing  at  the  period  when  the  Allies  were 
resolving  to  enter  upon  a  siege  ;  and  before  they  had 
yet  got  in  readiness  to  open  their  first  trench,  the 

enemy's  field  army  began  to  show  signs  of  intending 

* 

*  Captain  WiUiam  Peel,  a  son  of  the  late  and  brother  of  the  present 
Sir  Robert  PeeL    His  guns  were  32-poiinder8. 
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CHAP,  to  change  the  attitude  to  which  its  chief  had  con- 

XIV 
' — ,—1^  demned  it  since  the  day  of  the  Alma.     Prince  Ment- 

signs  of      schikoflF  must  have  been  told  by  his  own  officers,  so 
th^atti-'"    early  as  the  28th  or  the  29th  of  September,  that  the 
Prince       Mackenzie   Height   was   clear   of  the  invaders,   but 
koffsfidd  ^^^  mind,  it  would  seem,  had  been  so  put  awry  by 
army.        disastcis,  as  to  bccomc  almost  inaccessible  to  good 
tidings;*   and  until  several   more   days   were  past, 
he  had  confined  the  movements  of  his  field  axmy  to 
those  peaceful  regions  on  the  Belbec,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  his  troopers  to  find  a  single  battalion 
or  squadron,  either  French  or  English.     Nay,  unless 
General  de  Todleben  errs.  Prince  MentschikoflTs  deter- 
mination to  move  his  army  to  the  north  of  Sebastopol 
was  actually  a  consequence  of  his  learning  that  the 
Allies  had  marched  oflF  to  the  south.t     But,  by  the  7th 
Prince       of  October,  the  Russians  had  begun  to  appreciate  the 
koff^re^-       f'^ct  *1^^^>  ^fter  all,  they  were  once  more  the  masters 
aomlnion^   — *^®  undisturbcd  masters — of  the  Mackenzie  Eange, 
Mckenzie  ii^cluding  cvcry  road,  every  pathway  which  connected 
he^^hte^-     ^*  ^^^^  *^^  valley  of  the  Tchemaya.     So  now,  at  last, 
their  Commander  accepted  the  priceless  dominion  of 
territory  which  had  been  given  up  to  him  by  the 

*  On  the  28th  of  September  Prince  Mentschikoff  sent  two  squadrons 
of  regular  cavalry  and  two  of  Cossacks  to  the  Mackenzie  Heights. — 
Todleben,  p.  267. 

t  *  The  information  which  they  [the  cavalry  patrols]  gathered  in  their 
'  march  proved  it  certain  that  the  enemy  had  definitively  passed  to  the 

*  south  side.    In  consequence  of  this  report,  Prince  Mentschikoff  began 

*  to  concentrate  his  army  on  the  north  side  of  SebastopoU — ^Todleben, 
p.  268.  To  imderstand  the  full  force  of  this  statement,  any  one  not 
accurately  carrying  in  his  mind  the  features  of  the  country  should 
glance  at  the  map. 
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Allies  some  ten  days  before,  and  not  only  resumed  CHAP. 

...  XIV 

the  full  ownership  of  those  Mackenzie  Heights  which  ^ — ,—1^ 

secured  his  communications  with  Sebastopol  and  the 
interior  of  Russia,  but  pushed  his  reconnoitring  forces  and  pushes 
down  into  the  plain,  and  home  even  to  the  banks  of  "oitri^T" 
the  stream  where  the  English  horsemen  patrolled.     It  Sto  Se 
was  a  patrol  under  Comet  Fisher  which  first   felt  theTcher- 
the  presence  of  the   enemy  in  the   country  of  the  ^rethe 
Tchemaya.     The  Comet  was  surprised  in  the  early  ^^e^^ 
mominff   by  finding   himself  in    contact  with   part  *^°^^fr 
of  a  ^wek,l   fori  which    had  come   down  Lt» 
the  valley;*  and  three  of  his  men  were  made  pris- 
oners. 

At  this  time,  moreover,  it  began  to  appear  that  the  The  gam- 
forces  which  constituted  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  same  time 
were  daily  becoming  more  bold ;  for  (supporting  them  becoming 
in  some  instances  by  field-guns)  the  enemy  now  kept  S^Xx^- 
his  outposts  so  firmly  on  ground  far  in  front  of  his  ^und  far 
works,  as  to   hinder  the  Allies  in  any  attempt  to  ©ftheir"*^^ 
establish  batteries  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  ^or^^^® 
place,  and  prevent  their  engineers  from  obtaining  that 
minute  knowledge  of  the  groimd  which  they  wanted 
for  the  planning  of  their  works.     We  shall  see  that 
the  repression  of  this  encroaching  hardihood  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  was  the  first  in  that  series  of 
measures  now  devised  by  the  invaders  which  consti- 
tuted their  plan  of  attack. 

The  part  of  the  enemy's  defences  which  offered  to  The  front 
his  assailants  the  obvious  '  front  for  attack '  was  that 

*  A  whole  diviBion  of  cavaliy,  supported  by  several  battalions  of 
infantry  and  three  batteries. 
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CHAP,  slightly  curved  belt,  which  included  the  Flagstaff 
^  ^  '  *  Bastion,  the  Redan,  and  the  Malakoff  Tower.  This 
last  work,  or  rather  the  ground  on  which  it  stood^ 
had  been  pronounced  by  Sir  John  Burgojue  upon 
first  surveying  the  ground  to  be  the  key  of  Sebasto- 
pol ;  and  none  indeed  could  well  doubt  that  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Malakoff  would  carry  with  it  the  conquest 
of  the  other  defences ;  for  it  took  in  reverse  all  the 
works  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Man-of-war  Har- 
bour, and  its  position  on  a  high,  commanding  knoU 
seemed  to  offer  to  him  who  might  once  be  there 
lodged  good  means  of  repelling  assailants.  But  the 
Malakoff  was  not  '  the  key '  in  such  sense  as  to  im- 
port that  it  was  the  only  key  of  Sebastopol;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  General  de  Todleben  that — ^for 
reasons  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  mere 
scope  of  fire  from  each  site — the  capture  of  any  one 
of  the  three  works  —  the  Malakoff,  the  Redan,  or 
the  Flagstaff  Bastion — must  have  carried  with  it  the 
fall  of  the  place.  He  likewise  judged  that  the  loss 
of  either  the  '  Central '  or  the  '  Land  Quarantine  * 
Bastion  must  have  proved  fatal ;  but  those  two  last 
were  not  works  which  the  Allies  could  attack  with 
advantage. 
The  plan  Whatever  extent  of  dominion  the  possession  of  the 
adopted  Malakoff  might  be  capable  of  affording,  the  Allies,  at 
^ies^  this  time,  did  not  even  attempt  to  include  it  in  that 
road  of  havoc  by  which  they  proposed  to  break  through 
the  enemy's  line  of  defences.  Their  reason  will  be  ap- 
parent to  those  who  remember  that,  for  want  of  the 
numerical  strength  that  would  have  been  needed  for 
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the  purpose,  the  English  were  prevented  from  occupy-  CHAP, 
ing  in  force  the  Inkerman  Mount ;  for,  without  being 
able  in  that  way  to  secure  their  right  flank  from  ag- 
gression, they  could  not  advance  upon  the  MalakoflF 
by  the  ridge  which  connected  it  with  the  plateau; 
and  (except  by  the  long-ranging  fire  of  their  Lancaster 
guns)  all  they  could  yet  attempt  against  this  work 
was  to  assail  it  with  shot  thrown  across  the  intersect- 
ing ravine  from  the  slopes  of  the  adjoining  ridge — 
that  is,  from  the  Woronzoff"  Height.^ 

Straitened  thus  in  their  choice  of  the  'front  for 
'  attack,'  the  Allies  determined  that  they  would  devote 
their  first  efforts  to  the  object  of.  carrying  the  Flag- 
staff*  Bastion  and  the  Kedan;  for  they  saw  that,  if 
they  could  there  break  through  the  enemy's  line  of 
defences,  they  would  complete  that  severance  of  the 
town  from  the  faubourg  which  the  very  form  and 
position  of  the  Man-of-war  Harbour  with  the  deep 
ravine  at  its  head  had  alone  gone  far  to  effect; 
and  they  hoped  that  the  mastery  which  might 
thus  be  attained  would  insure,  with  but  little  de- 
lay, the  fall  of  the  Malakoff"  itself,  and  all  the  other 
defences. 

It  was  by  the  eventual  assault  of  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion  and  the  Kedan  that  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish expected  to  be  able  to  carry  them ;  and,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  enterprise,  they  were  not  only 
intent  to  get  down  the  fire  of  those  two  works,  as 
well  as   of  all  the   intermediate  batteries,  whether 

♦  CaUed  by  the  English  '  Frenchman's  Hill,'  the  site  of  '  Gordon's,' 
or  the  <  Bight  Attack.' 
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CHAP,  planted  on  shore  or  ship's  decks,  which  helped  the 
>  /•  '  defence  of  the  place  on  its  land  front,  but  also — 
for  the  enemy's  works  were  disposed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  what  is  called  'mutual  support,'  each  one 
giving  strength  to  its  neighbour — it  was  their  object 
to  do  all  they  could  towards  silencing,  on  the  one 
side,  the  Central  Bastion,  on  the  other,  the  Malakoff 
Tower. 

But  since,  after  all,  it  was  mainly  with  earthen  en- 
trenchments that  the  Allies  had  to  deal,  and  not  with 
those  stone-work  defences  which  oppose  to  the  as- 
sailant in  addition  to  other  means  of  resistance  a 
steep,  inert,  physical  barrier,  they  did  not  hold  it 
necessary  to  consume  precious  time  in  working  on 
to  what  against  masonry  would  be  the  right  breach- 
ing distance  by  laborious,  patient  approaches;  and 
their  plan — ^the  plan  of  both  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish— was  to  provide  cover  for  their  siege  ordnance 
in  positions  near  enough  to  the  place  to  allow  of  a 
cannonade  which  should  prove  eflFective  against  the 
enemy's  (chiefly  earthwork)  defences,  and  yet  so 
distant  that  each  position  might  be  seized  and  fast- 
ened upon  at  once  (under  shelter  of  darkness)  without 
the  necessity  of  having  to  creep  down  to  it  gradually 
by  dint  of  pickaxe  and  spade.  After  that  cannonade, 
if  it  should  prove  as  destructive  as  they  expected, 
the  Allies  did  not  mean  (as  is  done  in  regular  siege) 
to  dig  their  way  on  to  close  quarters,  and  there 
establish  new  batteries,  but  at  once  to  undertake  an 
assault. 

The  French  were  to  establish  their  siege-guns  ' 
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single  line  or  ^stem  of  batteries  upon  the  crest  of  CHAP, 
the  hill  called  Mount  Rodolph ;  whilst  the  English  > — ^-^ 
intended  to  plant  tiieir  '  Attacks '  on  two  separate 
ridges,  one  upou  '  Green  Hill,'  and  the  other  on  the 
'  Woronzoff  Height.'  * 

The  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  this  plan  The  tint 
was,  as  the  Allies  at  the  time  expressed  it,  to  '  draw  w»rd«  the 
'  the  investment  closer;'!  in  other  words,  to  push  for-  otthUpUn 
ward  some  of  the  infantry  battalions  to  ground  more  ■  draw  the 
near  to  the  place ;  and  this  with  a  view  to  obtain  for  ■  mcDt 
the  Engineers  better  means  of  reconnoitring,  and  also    °  °'^'' 
to  support  the  working  parties  in  their  endeavour 
to  opeo  trenches  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
enemy^s  works.    This  measure  seemed  to  be  rendered 
the  more  necessary  by  that  increased  and  increasing 
boldness  with  which,  as  we  know  already,  the  enemy 
was  maintaining  his  outposts  on  ground  far  in  front 
of  the  place. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  that  part  of  the  measure  Tth  Oct 
which  was  to  devolve  upon  the  English  army.  Lord  view  to 
Baglan,  on  the  7th  of  October,  assembled  the  Generals  oiieration, 
of  his  Infantry  Divisions,  and  announced  to  them  Uaaioeiii- 
what  he  wished  to  have  done  ;\  but  they,  some  of  infantry 

*  Qenerally  called  by  the  EagHab  '  Frenchman's  HilL'  It  ia  in  con- 
formity with  the  lan^niage  of  the  English  Engineers  that  each  Hyet^ui 
of  batteries  conntructed  by  them  has  been  called  an '  Attack.'  The 
expedient  of  the  capital  letter  ia  resorted  to  an  a  means  of  indicating 
that  the  word  is  used  in  its  technical,  and  not  in  its  usual  sense. 

t  Lord  Baglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  private  letter,  8th  October 
1854.  After  all  that  I  have  sold  as  to  the  impossibility  of  investing 
the  place,  it  is  hardy  necessary  to  obeerTe  that  the  '  investment '  here 
referred  to  extends  only  to  that  partial '  inTcstment '  which  was  effected 
liy  the  position  the  Allies  had  taken  up  on  tilt  CliLTHiiiii*r(.>. 

e  Divisional  Generis,  it  may  be  remtrmbered,  were  Sir  Georj-a 
U 
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CHAP,  them,  spoke  a  good  deal,  and  they  were  unanimous  in 

' — ^-1^  opinion  that,  without  cover,  they  could  not  maintain 

of^vi-  sin  advanced  position  but  at  a  cost  beyond  what  it 

"^^  would  be  right  to  risk.*     In  declaring  against  the  idea 

sistance  of  putting  his  Divisiou  in  a  more  advanced  position, 

prop<»ed  Sir  George  Brown  suflFered  himself  to  become  vehement. 


measnre. 


I  do  not  suppose — indeed  I  know  it  could  not  have 
been — ^that  his  vehemence  arose  from  any  spirit  of 
antagonism  to  Lord  Raglan ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  a 
good  and  warm  heart  much  attached  to  his  chief,  and 
intending  to  walk  loyally  according  to  such  lights  as 
he  had.  The  consulted  Generals  were,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  the  desire  to  place  our  besieging  forces  on  ground 
more  close  to  Sebastopol  had  been  submitted  for  adop- 
tion by  Sir  John  Burgoyne ;  and  it  was  rather,  per- 
haps, in  resistance  to  him,  than  with  any  notion  of 
opposing  Lord  Raglan,  that  Sir  George  Brown  spoke 
as  he  did.  His  mind  was  of  the  quality  of  those 
which  are  liable  to  be  much  impressed  by  the  distinc- 
tions which  separate  one  branch  of  the  service  from 
another ;  and  I  believe  that  he  probably  disliked  the 
sensation  of  being  directed  and  propeUed  by  an  officer 
of  Engineers. 
It  seemed  For  appearance'  sake,  Lord  Raglan  caused  the  as- 
that  this     sembled  Generals  to  express  (in  terms  void  of  special 

Brown,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  Sir  Richard  Eng- 
land, and  Sir  George  Cathcart.  Taken  literaUy,  Lord  Raglan's  words 
would  indicate  that  he  had  called  together  all  his  Generals  of  Division, 
but  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  meant  to  include  the  Commander  of  his 
Cavalry  Division. 

♦  Lord  Raglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  private  letter,  marked  *  Meet 
*  confidential,'  8th  October  1864 
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significance)  their  willingness  to  aid  in  the  siege  to  CHAP, 
the  best  of  their  means ;  but  the  practical  conclusion  ' — .—^ 
attained  by  the  council  was  the  rejection  of  Bur-  ^"Sie'*** 
goyne's  proposal  for  a  closer  investment  of  the  place.*  ^mi*^^ 

After  hearing  the   imanimous  opinion  which  his  ^^iSa 
Generals  of  Division  opposed  to  the  idea  of  pressing  gfo^^ia 
closer  upon  the  enemy  by  moving  our  infantry  to  J^^StSr* 
positions  more  in  advance,  Lord  Eaglan  apprehended  ^ ^u^^' 
that  for  the  time,  and  imtil  the  moment  for  assault  operations 

of  his 

should  be  ripe,  our  army  must  confine  itself  to  such  artuiery  to 

■*■  "^  ,  a  distant 

an  operation  as  would  enable  the  Engineers  to  place  cannonade 

with  guns 

in  battery  some  guns  of  long  range.t  of  long 

It  seems  probable,  and  even  natural,  that  the  course  opinion 
thus  taken  by  our  Infantry  Generals  of  Division  may  S^^^; 
have  so  contravened  and  so  vexed  Sir  John  Burgoyne  "^^^^  ^^' 

o  J         goyneon 

as  to  make  him  fear,  for  the  time,  that  the  English  ^^i^^^^ij^^ 
must  be  finistrated  in  their  desire  to  take  a  great  part  ^  ^f^\: 

o  r  sionofthe 

in  the  siege ;  for  although  he  had  been '  very  sanguine  Divisional 

>jr6ncrais« 

'  of  success  at  first,^  yet  now,  on  the  day  which  fol- 
lowed the  council,  he  astonished  Lord  Raglan  by 
announcing  that  *he  saw  insuperable  difficulties  in 
'  carrying  on  his  Engineer  works  within  breaching 
*  distance  under  the  heavy  fire  which  could  be  brought 
'  to  bear  upon  them,  and  that  the  English  must  make 

♦  I  have  not  forgotten  the  passage  (vol.  ii.)  in  which  I  8}>oke  of  the 
exceeding  willingness  of  every  one  serving  under  Lord  Raglan  to  give 
effect  to  his  wishes  ;  but  that  passage  purports  only  to  speak  of  things 
as  they  were  whilst  the  army  was  in  Bulgaria. 

t  Lord  Raglan  seems  to  ascribe  to  the  decision  of  his  Divisional 
Qenerals  the  necessity  of  thus  confining  the  operations  of  the  English 
army;  for  immediately  after  stating  the  opinion  they  gave  him  he 
writes,  *  It  was  "  therefore  "  resolved  to  confine  ourselves,'  &c. — Private 
letter  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  8th  October  1854. 
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CHAP,  'up  their  minds  to  consider  their  position  as  princi- 
sJ^  '  pally  one  of  bombardment,  and  as  contributing  to 

'  divert  the  enemy  from  the  attack  on  the  left ' — ^the 

attack  where  the  French  were  to  act.* 
This  opm-       This  Opinion  of  his  chief  Engineer  came  upon  Lord 
John  Bur-  Raglan  so  suddenly  that,  until  he  had  actually  heard 
goyne  a       .^  ^^^  Burgoyue's  lips  in  the  conclusive  form  above 


was  a 

sorpi 

upon 


"'^^ord  stated,  he  had  no  reason  for  imagining  that  it  would 


^  ^ '     become  his  duty  to  prepare  the  French  Commander 

for  any  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  siege  work  on  the 

but  he  now  part  of  the  English  ;  but  he  now  at  once  imparted  to 

to  General  CanTobcrt  the  change  that  had  just  taken  place  in  the 

the  change  prospccts  of  the  English,  so  far  as  concerned  the  use  of 

occasion^  their  siege-guns.     The  French  General  did  not  seem 

ffoyne^      to  be  Surprised  by  this  announcement,  for  he  had  pre- 

opinion.      viously  Icamt,  it  would  seem,  that  the  ground  in  front 

of  the  English  furnished  no  materials  for  entrenching. 

Lord  Raglan  did  not  fail  to  assure  General  Canrobert 

that  he  should  be  ready  to  join  him  in  any  attack 

that  might  be  determined  upon,  and  to  assist  him  in 

every  way. 

Two  half-        ii^  pursuance  of  their  plan  of  attempting  something 

long-range  against  the  shipping  and  the  other  defences  by  their 

commenc-   long-raugc  guns,  the  English,  in  the  nights  of  the  7th 

EngUsh.     and  the  8th  of  October,  began  the  formation  of  two 


♦  Private  letter,  Lord  Raglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  8th  October 
1854.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  word  '  bombardment,'  when 
used  by  Lord  Raglan  and  others  who  wrote  at  that  time,  meant  only 
what  in  strictness  it  signified — that  is,  mere  vertical  fire.  The  expres- 
sion was  used  at  the  time  as  signifying  a  cannonade  directed  against  a 
fortress  and  its  defences ;  but  an  endeavour  has  since  been  made  to 
restore  to  the  word  its  original  significance. 
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half-sunken  batteries  upon  spots  very  distant  from  CHAR 
the  enemjr's  line  of  works ;  *  but  meant  to  be  armed  >  y  '  * 
with  those  guns  of  the  *  Lancaster  ^  sort  which  might 
reach  with  their  fire  the  ships  at  the  head  of  the 
creeks,  and  the  Malakoff,  then  called  the  White  Tower. 
Those  long-range  Lancaster  batteries,  though  intended, 
of  course,  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  main  purpose,  stood 
apart  in  other  respects  from  the  general  plan  of  siege 
labour  in  which  the  Allies  were  engaging. 

The  groimd  that  the  French  had  before  them  was  The 
favourable  to  the  plan  of  '  drawing  closer  the  invest-  acted  upon 
*  ment  ;^  and,  in  their  camp,  the  proposal  to  that  effect  poeaf  for 
did  not  meet  with  the  hindrance  which  it  had  en-  ^T^vit- 
countered  when  Lord  Raglan  submitted  the  measure  Soser; 
to  his  Infantry  Generals  of  Division.     The  same  day 
as  that  on  which  the  EngKsh  Generals  of  Division 
had  delivered  their  opinions,  but  not  till  after  sun- 
set, nine  French  battalions,  commanded  by  General  and  push- 
Lourmel,  were  pushed  forward  and  established  in  a  nine  bat- 
sheltered  position,  beneath  the  commanding  crest-  J^Zd  i"y- 
the   crest  of  Mount   Rodolph  —  where  the   French  Sle  crest 
meant  to  plant  their  batteries.  fflph! 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  October  that  the  On  the 
French  were  to  break  ground.     Advancing  from  the  ttH 
ground  where  Lourmel  had  established  himself,  their  F^nch' 
Engineers,  with  a  large  body  of  men  told  off  for  the  Jj^^nd. 
work,  were  to  fasten  at  once  upon  the  crest  of  Mount 
Rodolph ;  and  this  they  proposed  to  do  by  throwing 
up  a  gabionade  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the  ground 
they  had  selected  as  the  site  of  their  intended  bat- 

*  About  2800  yards  from  the  nearest  of  the  enemy's  works. 
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CHAP,  teries.     By  this  gabionade  (to  be  thrown  up  as  effec- 
.     ^  '  /  tually  as  might  be  in  one  night)  they  intended  to 
provide  a  fitting  screen  or  cover  for  the  subsequent 
operation  of  sinking  the  trenches  in  which  their  bat- 
teries were  to  be  placed. 

The  night  was  clear,  but  there  blew  a  fresh  wind 
from  the  north-east,  which  prevented  the  garrison 
from  hearing  the  sound  of  the  pickaxe;  and  relays 
of  working  parties,  numbering  altogether  1600,  were 
enabled  to  toil  aU  the  night  without  being  molested, 
so  that,  when  morning  dawned,  they  had  thrown  up  a 
work  some  1100  yards  in  length,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  1000  yards  from  the  Central  Bastion.*  Men 
imagined  that  the  spectacle  of  what  they  had  been 
sujBfered  to  achieve  without  hindrance,  must  needs 
become  a  painful  one  to  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he 
should  discover  it.  They  little  imagined — what  yet  we 
shall  by-and-by  see — they  little  imagined  the  feeling 
with  which,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  October, 
the  garrison  would  learn  that  their  foe  had  indeed 
broken  ground,  and  begun  upon  that  kind  of  strife 
which  is  waged  with  pickaxe  and  spade. 
The  pro-         From  this  time,  the  French  pushed  on  their  works 

flrPBSs  ox 

the  French  with  great  spirit ;  and,  as  marking  the  singular  differ- 
ence  that  there  is  between  the  ways  of  a  French  and 
the  ways  of  an  English  commander,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  repeat  the  order  which  was  issued  at  this 
time  by  Forey.  He  gave  orders  for  *  zeal/  and  '  con- 
*  tempt  of  danger.^  '  It  is  necessary,'  said  he,  in  his 
general  order,  'that  every  one,  by  his  zeal,  by  his 

♦  1030  yards. 
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'  contempt  of  danger,  should  aim  at  attaining  as  CHAP. 
'  promptly  a^  possible  the  glorious  end  which  we  sJi^ 
'  propose  to  ourselves." 

And  of  the  warlike  virtues  thus  invoked  there  was  The  ene- 
no  default.      The  enemy  often  busied  himself  with  Uesand 
sallies  at  night,  and  the  cannonades  with  which  he  ades. 
assailed  his  besiegers  and  their  works  rarely  ceased 
for  any  long  time,  and  were  sometimes  of  exceeding 
power.     It  is  recorded  that  one  day — ^the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober— and  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour,  there  were 
hurled  against  the  works  'o£  the  French  no  less  than 
800  cannon-shot;  with  a  result  which  included  a  good 
deal  of  harm  to  the  parapets,  but  killing  only  two 
men  and  wounding  three.*    The  next  day,  for  a  time,  Procress 
a  fire  of  the  same  kind  was  again  opened ;  but  not-  French 
withstanding  all  the  hindrances  offered,  the  French 
works  on  Mount  Rodolph  grew  fast  towards  comple- 
tion, and  were  soon  connected  with  one  another,  as 
also  with  the  ground  in  their  rear,  by  fitting  lines 
of  enixenchment 

Whilst  the  French,  in  most  places,  had  beneath  them  The  diffi- 
culties en- 

a  fair  enough  depth  of  such  earth  as  will  yield  to  the  countered 
pickaxe  and  spade,  the  ground  in  front  of  the  English  i^giil 
was  almost  bare  rock— rock  covered  but  thinly,  where  "^^^ 
covered  at  aU,  with  soil  a  few  inches  deep.     Partly  ^^ 
from  that  cause,  partly  from  the  configuration  of  the  ^^to 
ground,  and  partly  from  the  failure  of  the  above  ^°^.°* 


selves. 


*  Niel,  p.  53 ;  and  Todleben,  p.  300,  who  gives  the  number  of  shots 
at  960.    Hie  object  of  these  cannonades  of  the  14th  and  15th  of  October 
was  to  test  the  working  of  the  Russian  batteries,  and  prepare  by  actual 
xpetiment  far  the  day  (tfeonfliet— Todleben,  p.  299. 
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CHAP,  stated  proposal  for  drawing  the  investment  more 
' — ^-^  close,  our  Engineers  were  prevented  from  fastening, 
as  the  French  had  been  able  to  do,  upon  ground  at 
all  near  to  the  fortress.  The  most  that  the  English 
at  this  time  could  do  was  to  endeavour  to  establish 
their  siege-guns  upon  the  WoronzoflF  Height  and  the 
Green  Hill,  at  distances  of  from  1300  to  1400  yards 
from  the  place ;  and  this  they  proposed  to  do  by  seiz- 
ing at  night-time  the  best  ground  that  could  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose  on  each  of  the  two  ridges,  and  there 
constructing  the  batteries  with  which  they  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  assault. 
^?  *^«  .        Accordingly,  on  the  nights  of  the  10th  and  the  1 1th 

nights  of  o  J »  o 

*^Vn^  of  October,  the  English  succeeded  in  opening  the 
Oct.  the  trenches  which  they  had  designed  to  construct  on 
opened       Grccu  HiU  as  well  as  on  the  WoronzoflF  Height :  and 

their  .  ^ 

trenches     it  soou  appeared  that  the  fire  they  had  means  of 

on  Green  ,  .  n»       • 

HiU  and  preparing  was  likely  to  be  much  more  eflfective  than 

ronzofr  they  had  ventured  to  hope  that  it  could  be  when  first 

and  soon  they  prepared  to  break  ground. 

ceived^at  By  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  October  the  English 

teri^  were  had  established  their  batteries,  and  stood  ready,  as  did 

operate^  ^Iso  the  French,  to  open  &re  on  the  following  morning. 

cieSiy^  The  English  were  to  be  held  ready  to  storm  the 

wJ?^  Redan  as  soon  as  the  French  operations  should  be 

pect2  ripe  for  a  like  eflFort  against  the  FlagstaflF  Bastion. 

The  ap-  War  by  this  time  had  set  its  desolating  mark  upon 

re'ou.  the  ridges  and  the  slopes  of  the  Chersonese.    When 

ated  aT  fi^*  t^c  Allics  scized  the  ground,  there  was  to  be  seen 

by  the"^  here  and  there  a  farmhouse,  a  windmill,  a  cluster  of  cot- 

necessity  ^agcs.   But  amougst  the  many  wants  of  the  Alii 
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want  of  timber  was  one;  and  the  English  more  especi-  CHAP, 
ally  were  put  to  great  straits  in  this  respect,  because   — ^-1^ 
the  platforms  sent  out  with  their  siege-trains  were  of  a  pin^^e 
new  and  ingenious  structure,  which,  though  promising  o^tkeir^ 
to  serve  its  end  admirably  when  tried  upon  a  perfect  ^^^^' 
level  at  Woolwich,  turned  out  to  be  altogether  un- 
fitted for  the  rocky,  and  necessarily  imeven  ground 
where  our  batteries  had  to  be  placed.     So,  all  at  once, 
it  appeared  that  platforms  of  the  old-fashioned  sort 
must  be  framed ;  and,  to  meet  the  emergency,  most  of 
the  few  buildings  which  stood  on  the  Chersonese  were 
quickly  stript  of  their  roofs.     It  was  only  necessity 
which  drove  Lord  Raglan  to  this  measure,  for  he  well 
knew  of  course  that,  in  many  ways,  the  roofed  build- 
ings found  on  the  Chersonese  could  not  but  be  of 
great  value  to  his  army.     Another  house  standing 
within  reach  of  a  sally  which  the  enemy  imdertook 
for  the  purpose,  was  by  him  set  on  fire,  and  burnt 
down.     Marked  thus,  with  the  ruins  of  men's  homes 
standing  up  here  and  there  on  the  sky-line,  the  hills 
began  to  look  ghastly. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


CHAR 
XV. 

Desire 
that  the 
fleets 
should 
take  part 
in  the  at- 
tack upon 
Sebasto- 
pol. 


Although  the  Generals  of  the  Allied  armies  trusted 
that,  by  the  process  already  described,  it  was  feasible 
to  break  into  the  place  against  even  the  most  steady 
resistance,  they  yet  were  not  without  hope  that  the 
power  of  their  artillery,  when  felt  in  the  town  of 
Sebastopol,  and  along  the  lines  of  defence,  might 
beget  such  confusion  and  panic  as  would  be  likely  to 
paralyse  the  defence,  and  ease  the  task  of  assaulting. 
Pursuing  that  thought,  they  desired  that,  in  order 
stiU  further  to  perturb  the  mind  of  the  enemy,  and 
distract  it  from  quarters  where  the  strife  would  be 
vital,  the  fleets  should  take  part  in  the  enterprise  by 
attempting  some  kind  of  attack. 

It  wiU  presently  be  seen  that,  to  obtain  this  concur- 
rence of  the  navy,  a  good  deal  of  urgency  was  used ; 
and  it  is  well  to  imderstand  the  grounds  of  that  resist- 
ance— whether  actual,  or  only  anticipated — ^which  had 
to  be  overcome  by  so  strong  an  exertion  of  wilL* 

The   warlike   thousands   who  manned  the  Allied 


*  In  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Raglan,  20th  October  1854,  Dundas  nji 
plainly  that  he  consented  to  the  operation  undertaken  by  the 
*  with  reluctance.* 
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fleets  had  long  been  yearning  for  the  hour  of  battle  CHAP. 
with  impassioned  vehemence;  but  the  mental  state  ' — .-1-/ 
of   such   combatants   as   have   only  to  fight  under 
orders  is  not  at  all  similar  to  that  of  a  commander 
who  must  answer  to  his  Government,  to  his  coimtry, 
and  to  himself,  for  the  wisdom  of  what  he  under- 
takes; and  it  would  seem  that,  at  this  conjimcture, 
the  mind  of   an  Admiral  entrusted  with  power  to  Thediffi- 
grant   or    withhold  the    aid   of    the   English    navy  hidSating 
must  have  laboured  with   thoughts   of  this   kind :  wwS  It 
Any  good   opportunity  for  taking  part  in  the  at-  J^i^ 
tack  upon  Sebastopol  would  be  singularly  welcome ;  fe^t^ 
for  the  eagerness  of  our  people  on  board  has  grown  ^the^- 
to  a  height  almost  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  **^^- 
authority;*  and  as  the  landsmen  are  confident  in  their 
hope  of  carrying  the  place,  we  have  every  motive  for 
sharing  in  the  achievement,  if  only  we  can  do  so  with 
credit.      Perhaps  our  best  mode  of  effecting  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  army  would  have  been  to  choose 
the  moment  appointed  for  the  assault,  and  then  make 
a  feint  of  landing  towards  the  north,  at  the  same  time 
cannonading  the  batteries  on  the  north  shore  with 
the  fire  of  twenty  steamers.   Such  an  operation  would 
have  been  likely  to  make  the  enemy  withdraw  troops 
from  the  scene  of  the  real  conflict,  t   But  a  diversion 
of  that  kind  is  not,  it  seems,  what  the  Generals  desire. 
They  wish  that  the  attack  by  the  fleets  should  be 


*  This  was  the  case. 

t  This  was  Dundas's  opinion. — ^Letter  of  his  to  Lord  Raglan,  25th 

*  '•^mder  €i  Todleben's  work  will  probably  incline  to 
^>it8d  in  the  zight  direction. 
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CHAP. 
XV. 


one  more  closely  in  unison  with  that  to  be  delivered 
by  the  land  forces.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  the  fleets 
can  do  in  the  way  of  direct  attack  upon  Sebastopol. 

*  We  determined,  some  time  ago,  that  in  the  face  of 
this  barrier  of  simken  ships,  and  of  the  forts,  north 
and  south,  which  arm  the  jaws  of  the  roadstead,  we 
would  not  attempt  to  break  in.  Is  that  decision  to 
be  reconsidered  ? 

*  No  ?  Then  it  follows  that,  in  the  way  of  direct 
attack  upon  Sebastopol,  we  can  do  nothing  more 
than  cannonade  the  sea-forts.  Well,  but  with  what 
result  can  we  hope  to  engage  our  wooden  ships 
against  casemated  forts  of  stone,  the  work  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century?  Amongst  those  who  have 
weighed  the  question  of  what  ships  can  do  against 
masonry,  some  perhaps  stiU  imagine  that,  with  water 
enough  to  admit  of  close  quarters,  a  fleet  having  no 
other  charge  than  to  batter  down  a  stone  fortress,  or 
else  be  sunk  in  the  attempt,  might  possibly  come  oflf 
victorious.  But  whether  that  be  so  or  not  we  need 
hardly  consider,  for  the  soundings  do  not  offer  us 
any  Lh  opportunity,  and  £ron.^o»r  Government, 
we  have  no  such  mission.  We  have  it  in  charge 
to  defend  the  existence  of  the  land  forces  by  main- 
taining the  dominion  of  the  sea.  With  such  a  task 
weighing  upon  him,  no  naval  commander  would  be 
warranted  in  crippling  his  fleet  for  the  sake  of  at- 
tempting mere  mischief  against  the  sea-forts  at  a 

range  of  800  yards. 

'  If  only  for  the  sake  of  the  land  forces,  and  the 
*  whole  purpose  of  the  invasion,  our  squadrons  must 
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be  always  kept  in  a  condition  to  maintain  their  CHAP, 
ascendant  at  sea.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this 
ascendant  has  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  aU 
challenge  by  the  sacrifice  the  Russians  have  made. 
True,  the  enemy  has  been  dealing  with  some  parts  of 
his  Sebastopol  fleet  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  show 
that  he  no  longer  meant  it  for  sea;  and,  indeed,  when 
we  saw  how  he  had  sunk  a  number  of  his  ships  across 
the  mouth  of  the  roadstead,  we  not  only  said,  "  There 
"  ends  the  naval  campaign ! "  but  even  ventured  at 
once  to  give  up  to  the  land  service  a  large  proportion 
of  our  strength  in  seamen  and  marines,  as  well  as  in 
guns  and  materials ;  yet,  for  all  that,  there  is  still  one 
way — a  way  disastrous  for  us — in  which  it  would  be 
possible  for  our  squadrons  to  bring  about  a  renewal 
— or  rather,  one  may  say,  a  coromencement — of  the 
naval  campaign.  Only  let  us  sufier  our  fleets  to  be 
disabled  by  a  ruinous  encoimter  with  the  forts,  and 
then  the  Sebastopol  fleet — for,  after  aU,  it  is  only  a 
portion  of  it  which  has  been  sunk — will  be  able  at 
last  to  come  out  and  find  us  for  once  in  a  state  ill- 
fitted  for  a  naval  encounter. 

*  Certainly  we  shall  not  choose  to  prepare  such  a 
disaster  for  our  fleets.  Neither  we  nor  any  successor 
of  ours  wiU  ever  engage  the  batteries  in  a  way  that 
might  be  ventured  by  a  commander  who  is  able  to 
risk,  and  risk  frankly,  the  actual  destruction  of  his 
squadron  in  an  attack  upon  stone  forts ;  ^  and  if  we 

*  Diindas  soon  had  a  successor.  No  living  man,  I  imagine,  could 
desire  more  passionately  than  Lyons  did  to  bring  the  power  of  the 
Navy  to  bear  upon  the  great  enterprise,  but  from  the  moment  when  he 
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CHAP.  '  are  persuaded  to  assail  these  sea-forts  at  aU,  we  shall 

— „-I_-  '  not  engage  in  the  business  with  that  desperate  pur- 

'  pose  of  running  all  hazards  which  alone  could  open 

'  out  to  us  any  even  faint  prospect  of  success.     We 

'  know,  in  effect,  beforehand,  that  our  attack  of  the  sea- 

'  forts  would  be  followed  by  no  result  which  could  be 

'  worthily  called  a  victory  for  the  naval  forces.     We 

'  know  more.     We  know  that,  after  a  while,  mere  ex- 

'  haxistion  of  shot  will  bring  our  bombardment  to  a 

'  stop ;  and  yet,  if  we  thus  desist  and  sheer  off  without 

'  having  first  achieved  the  ruin  or  surrender  of  the 

*  forts  which  we  attack,  our  failure  will  be  signal — 

'  will,  in  short,  be  a  kind  of  defeat.     Supposing  that 

'  we  give  our  aid  in  the  attack  of  Sebastopol,  the  part 

'  we  take  wiU  be  this  :  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 

'  diversion  in  favour  of  the  land  forces,  we  shall  attack 

'  the  forta  in  half  earnest,  yet  at  some  cost  of  life  and 

'  Umb  and  naval  strength.     If  that  were  aU,  we  might 

'  willingly  do  aa  we  are  asked ;  but  also — and  there 

'  lies  the  precious  sacrifice — we  shall  be  wilfully  en- 

'  countering  a  discomfiture.     Can  this   be  agreed  to 

'  by  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  unimpaired  tlw 

'  renown  of  the  navy  ? ' 

The  The  French  Admiral  was  under  the  orders  of  General 

Admiral     Canrobcrt ;  and  although  Lord  Raglan  had  no  actual 

the  orders  authority  over  the  English  fleet,  he  could  speak  to  its 

CanrXrL  Admiral  in  the  form  of  request,  and  that,  too,  with  no 

Lord  Rag-  Httle  cogcucy.      By  character  and  temperament,  nd    J 

tnbie  K-    man  then  living,  I  think,  eoidd  have  been  less  inclined   1 

attained  the  commEmd  of  tlie  fleet  until  the  cloae  of  Uie  war  bi 
Btniek  a  blow  at  SebastopoL 
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than  JjOtA  Rf^laa  to  preas  with  advice  or  exhortation  CHAP, 
upon  a  colleague  of  the  sister  service  holding  equal  ■ — .-^ 
command  with  himself ;  and  the  terms  of  his  inter-  »„  p^,^ 
course  with  Admiral  Dundas  were  not  of  such  a  kind  ^^™ 
as  to  lessen  his  reluctance  ;  but  he  felt  all  the  weight  His  aenw 
of  that  charge  to  capture  Sebastopol,  which  was  given,  which 
as  he  expressed  it,  by  '  the  united  voice  of  the  Queen,  Z^  him. 
'  the  Government,  and  the  country;'  and  besides,  he 
already  perceived  that  an  army  nailed  fast  to  the  Cher- 
sonese by  the  strength  of  an  unperformed  vow,  must 
soon  be  brought  into  trouble  by  time  and  the  lapse  of 
the  seasons.     Therefore  it  was  that,  with  a  degree  of 
urgency  to  which  he  but  seldom  resorted,  he  resolved 
to  press  upon  Admiral  Dundas  the  importance  of  sup- 
porting the  efforts  of  the  land  forces  by  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  fleet. 

It  would  have  been  weU  if  the  communication  need-  The  want 
ed  for  this  purpose  had  been  oral ;  and  indeed  it  must  intsr- 
be  acknowledged  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  feelings  betwem 
■which  prevented  a  cordial  and  personal  intercourse  lanaod 
between  Lord  Raglan  and  Admiral  Dundas  did  harm 
to  the  pubKc  service.     The  differences  existing  between 
them  had  been  closed,  it  ia  true,  in  a  measure,  by  the 
reconcihation  effected   in   the  previ'j"  n-l 

thenceforth  the  written  correspoiKti'.  ■  > 

chiefs  with  each  other  \ 
is  usual  with  menisriii 
stUl  Dundas  neVQ^tu^ 
Lord  Kaglan,  as  d^i 
duties  on  shore  to  gf 
this  separation,  so  iar  q 
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CHAP,  resulted,  for  Lyons,  as  the  commander  of  the  in-shore 

XV 

' — .r^  squadron,  was  ever  at  hand — ever  burning  with  zeal 

to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  land  forces  the  resources  of 
the  fleet ;  but  now  that  the  duty  of  landing  troops  and 
supplies,  and  tending  the  march  of  the  armies,  was  to 
be  followed  by  that  of  determining  whether  the  fleets 
should  take  part  with  the  land  forces  in  one  great 
attack  upon  Sebastopol,  much  advantage  would  have 
been  likely  to  result  from  a  close  and  free  intercourse 
between  Lord  Raglan  and  Dundas.  Indeed  no  one,  I 
think,  well  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  the  two 
commanders,  would  easily  believe  that^  after  convers- 
ing freely  upon  such  a  question,  they  would  have  been 
likely  to  come  to  any  other  than  a  sound  conclusion. 
The  ab-  This,  howcvcr,  was  not  to  be ;  and  I  cannot  think 

sence  of 

Dundas  at  that  the  abscucc  of  Dundas  from  the  English  Head- 
from  the  quarters  was  efiectually  supplied  by  Lyona  Nay,  it 
Headquar-  rather  wiU  be  inferred  that  the  counsels  of  Lyons,  at 
not  effec-  this  time,  were  conducing  to  the  course  which  Lord 
piud\^^  Kaglan  took,  and  to  the  naval  operation  which  re- 
^^^'   i.   suited. 

Kather,  it 

wiU  be  in-       fhe  time  I  now  speak  of  is  the  second  week  in  the 

ferred  that  ■*■ 

the  coun-  mouth  of  Octobcr.  Lyons  then,  with  the  Agamemnon, 
Lyons        was  ou  duty  at  Balaclava.     As  might  be  expected,  he 

were  con-  .  . 

ducingto    was  much  with  Lord  Kaglan,  and  the  intercourse 

the  course  t    i        •¥-*      i  • 

Lord  Rag-  between  the  two  was  most  cordial.     By  his  exceeding 
zeal  for  the  cause,  Lyons  had  wrought  himself  into  a 
high  state  of  vehemence ;  and  he  had  not  yet  ^ffijptjhjj 
his  mind  (as  he  did  a  day  or  two 
comparing  his  idea  of  what  the  navy  « 
Sebastopol,  with  that  entertained  v* 
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considering  the  cordial  tenns  on  which  Lord  Raglan  CHAP. 

was  associated  with  Lyons,  and  the  course  which  duty  • — .-^ 

and  common-sense  would  naturally  enjoin,  it  may  be 

regarded  as  certain  that  the  appeal  which  Lord  Eaglan 

was  about  to  address  to  Dundas,  must  have  been 

made  after  free  consultation  with  Lyons.    It  is  not 

less  certain  that,  if  Lyons  at  this  time  had  gained 

that  greater  clearness  of  view  which  he  derived  on 

the  following  Monday  from  his  intercourse  with  the 

ships'  captains,  his  counsels  would  have  been  of  much 

greater  worth  to  Ix>rd  Raglan ;  and  in  that  case  also, 

it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  that  Lord  Raglan's  appeal 

to  Dundas  would  either  have  been  withheld  altogether, 

or  else  would  have  been  made  in  terms  less  cogent, 

and  leaving  more  room  for  the  free  deliberation  of  the 

naval  Commander.*    Be  tiiat  as  it  may,  Lord  Raglan's  Lordiug- 

.  .  .   .  Ill  1  ■  1  1    1*"'"  letter 

appeal  was  in  writing,  and  the  letter  which  conveyed  toDandw 

.  ,  ient  Uth, 

it  ran  thus : —  dated 

'  Bktore  SsTiBTOPOL,  13th  Odder  186i.  q^^ 
'Ht  dbab  Admiral  Dundas, — Thie  letter  will  be  delivered 
'  to  yon  by  Liea  tenant-Colon  el  Steele.  I  have  leqaested  him  to 
'  wait  npon  you  with  it,  and  if  yon  will  be  so  good  aa  to  allow 
'  him  to  impieae  npon  you  the  great  importance  I  attach  to  the 
'  active  co-operation  of  the  combined  fleets,  upon  the  day  on  which 
'  the  French  and  English  armies  open  their  fire,  and  commence 
'  their  attack  npon  SevastopoL 
'  That  day  is  &st  approaching,  and  both  General  Caniobert  and 


*  St^pMt,  eztnct  firom  lett«r  of  Lyons  to  Lord  Baglan  of  the  I6th 
<rf  October.  I  think  it  plain  from  the  tenor  of  that  letter  that,  nntil 
Lyons,  after  being  recalled  to  tlie  fltet,  Imd  liroHght  hia  mind  into 
conlfict  with  those  ot  the  ships'  capUina,  lie  had  not  perceived  the  most 
objectionable  feature  of  the  proposed  naval  attack.  From  the  time 
[  when  lie  thus  corrected  his  view,  I  do  not  see  that  hia  opinion  of  the 
k  plan,  in  a  naval  point  of  view,  differed  from  that  of  Dundas. 

VOL.  m.  X 
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XV. 


myself  feel  that,  if  the  enemy's  attention  can  be  occupied  on  the 
sea  front  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the  land,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  chance  of  making  a  serious  impression  upon  their  works  of 
defence,  and  of  throwing  the  garrison  into  confusion.  If  the  first 
efforts  of  a  combined  attack  by  sea  and  land  should  be  great,  the 
most  advantageous  consequences  may  be  anticipated  from  it ;  and 
I  know  no  way  so  likely  to  insure  success  as  the  combined  efiforts 
of  the  Allied  naval  and  military  forces.  The  royal  navy  has 
already  done  so  much  for  the  army,  that  the  latter  has  no  claim 
upon  its  further  exertions  perhaps;  but  then  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  former  aspires  to  share  in  the  renown  which  those  of  the 
sister  service  hope  to  gain  in  bringing  the  present  enterprise  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  and  their  presence  would  go  far  to  make  all 
feel  that  victory  would  be  nearly  a  matter  of  certainty.  I  can 
hardly  find  terms  to  express  my  sense  of  the  aid  afforded  to  me  by 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  since  he  came  into  Balaclava  ;  but  now  that 
most  of  what  we  chiefly  required  has  been  landed,  and  active 
measures  have  been  taken  to  put  the  place  in  a  state  of  defence,  I 
should  do  an  injustice  to  him  if  I  were  to  urge  the  further  deten- 
tion of  the  Agamemnon  in  the  harbour,  and  particularly  when  I 
see  that  there  is  a  chance  of  that  noble  ship  distinguishing  itself 
under  his  able  guidance.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  his 
ambition  that  it  should  be  so  employed.  Our  position  here  is  at 
least  an  extraordinary  one.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  October. 
The  fine  weather  which  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy, 
with  one  single  day's  exception,  since  we  appeared  on  the  south 
side  of  Sevastopol,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  last  much  longer, 
and  large  reinforcements  are  moving  from  the  northward  to  the 
assistance  of  Prince  Mentschikoff.  Time,  therefore,  is  most  pre- 
cious, and  we  have  not  much  left  to  capture  the  place  which  we 
have  been  called  upon  by  the  united  voice  of  the  Queen,  the 
Government,  and  the  country,  to  take  possession  of,  and  which 
our  recent  success  on  the  Alma  will  have  led  all  to  believe  could 
and  would  be  accomplished.  Not  to  disappoint  these  universal 
expectations,  the  combined  efforts  of  all  branches  of  the  naval 
and  military  service  are  necessary,  and  none,  I  am  surOi  will  be 
withheld. 

'  Excuse  my  pressing  these  considerations  upon  your 

(Signed) 
His  Excellency  Vice- Admiral  Dvio>AS,  C.B.' 


C-D^^ 


^'i 
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It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  feeling  which  CHAP, 
prevailed  in  the  English  fleet  at  this  tame  was  not  at  ' — .J-> 
all  such  as  to  support  Dundas  in  any  resistance  to  j^"^^ 
Lord  Raglan's  appeal    From  the  very  souls  of  those  ^^^ 
thousands  of  warlike  men,  all  bent  upon  hopes  of  a  g^iSi'** 
fight  long  given  and  long  deferred,  there  tad  been  ****• 
generated  a  force  too  mighty,  and,  if  so  one  may  say, 
too  spiritual,  in  its  nature,  to  be  altogether  controllable 
by  mere  authority.    To  resist  it,  a  commander  would 
need  all  the  support  that  could  be  given  bim  by  an 
officer  serving  next  under  him.     Lyons  was  the  second 
in  command.    He,  however,  by  this  time,  had  cer- 
tainly placed  himself  in  a  state  of  determined  anta-  The  feci- 
gonism  to  his  chief.    Devoting  his  energies,  with  all  attitude 
that  fiery  zeal  of  which  we  have  ^ken,  to  the  busi-  tow^dT 
nees  of  the  invasion,  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  power 
of  appreciating  the  less  stirring  duties  which  devolved 
upon  Dundas;  and  (apparently)  by  contrasting  lus 
own  ceaseless  activity  with  the  seeming  quietude  of 
the  Vice-Admiral,  he  wrought  himself  into  a  state  of 
mind  and  feeling  which  was  hardly  compatible  with 
loyalty  towards  his  chief     Lyons  himself,  I  think, 
would  not  have  said  that  he  was  loyal  to  Dundas ; 
but  rather  would  have  insisted  that,  because  of  the 
lukewarmness    and    obstructive    tendency   which  he 
imputed  to  his  chief,  disloyalty  had  become  a  duty ; 
and,  indeed,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  this  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  naval  Commander-in-Chief  bad  won 
a  Btrange  sanction  &om  home.* 

*  The  Muiction  here  Bpoken  of  was  contoined  in  a  letter  from 
t  Baonta^  e^  Btttit  (ma  the   neit    note),   which    had   been   de- 
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CHAP.      The  letters  which  reached  London  from  the  fleet 
' — ^-1-^  and  from  the  camp,  were  so  charged  with  accounts  of 
tionXh  the  supposed  torpor  or  wilful  obstructiveness  of  Dun- 
^^^^*   das,  and  of  the  devoted  energy  of  Lyons,  that  they 
»-/    faUed  not  to  work  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind 
1^^®     of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  the  result  was  that, 
of  state,     upon  his  sole  and  undivided  responsibility,  he  ven- 
tured to  give  his  conditional  warrant  to  a  measure 
of  singular  boldness.     Conceiving  that  to  thwart  or 
obstruct  the  zeal  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  was  to  in- 
volve the  expedition  in  imminent  danger,  yet  fearing, 
apparently,  that  his  design,  if  communicated  to  the 
Cabinet,  would  be  baffled  by  the  scruples  of  more 
timid  men,  the  Duke  went  the  length  of  intimating — 
and  this  without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues — 
that  he  would  support  Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  if  Sir  Edmund,  in  concert  with  Lord  Raglan, 
should  take  upon  himself  to  act  independently  of  his 
chief     In  other  words,  the  Duke  carried  his  burning 
eagerness   for  the  public   service  to   the   extent   of 
inviting  Lyons  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  mutinous 
resistance  to  the  will  of  Dundas.*     By  those  means, 

spatched  on  the  9th  of  October,  though  it  had  not  yet  reached  its 
destination. 

*  It  was  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Raglan,  of  the  9th  of  October  1854,  that 
the  Duke  gave  this  bold,  nay,  as  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to  say, 
this  lawless  undertaking.  Without  ever  disguising  for  a  moment  the 
lawlessness  of  the  proceeding,  the  Duke  often  spoke  of  it  to  me  as  one 
of  the  acts  of  his  life  to  which  he  looked  back  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  not  at  present  before  me  the  letter  of  the  9th  of  October, 
for  it  seems  to  have  been  handed  by  Lord  Raglan  to  Sir  K  Lyons,  and 
the  Duke's  copy  of  it  (which  Mr  Gladstone,  his  executor,  at  no  smaU 
cost  of  trouble  to  himself,  has  most  kindly  endeavoured  to  find)  will 
not  perhaps  come  to  light  in  time  for  publication  in  this  Yolume.     I 
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such  as  they  axe,  which  enable  me  to  come  to  a  judg-  CHAP, 
ment,  I  am  brought  to  believe  that,  in  suflFering  him-  ' — ^-l-^ 
self  to  take  this  attitude  towards  his  chief,  Lyons  was 
at  once  honest  and  wrong ;  *  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions  nor  yet  of  his  feel- 
ings; and  the  known  antagonism  in  which  he  stood 
towards  Dundas,  gave  a  head  to  the  warlike  impati- 
ence which  stirred  every  ship  in  the  squadrons. 

In  this  condition  of  things  it  would  have  been  The  ex- 
ceeding 
hard  for  the  firmest  of  men  to  withstand  a  request  difficulty 

such  as  that  which  had  come  from  the  English  Head-  ing  Lord 

quarters.      Dundas  at  once  yielded ;  and  the   oflBcer  appeal  * 

who   had  brought   to   the   flag-ship  Lord    Raglan's  i^^^^as's 

o  o  A  o  consent. 


however  have  before  me  a  written  statement  by  the  Duke  of  the  puiv 
port  of  the  letter  (given  in  the  Appendix),  and  also  Lord  Raglan's  reply 
to  it  As  may  weU  be  supposed,  Lord  Eaglan, '  educated  in  the  strict- 
'  est  school  of  discipline,*  was  startled  at  the  idea  of  his  '  suggesting, 
'  to  a  second  in  command,  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  his  Commander- 
'  in-Chief'  (see  the  MS.  Memorandum  by  Mr  Loch  in  the  Appendix) ; 
and  his  reply  to  the  Duke  is  as  foUows : — 

*BEroRK  Sbbastopol,  Odober  28,  1851. 
'  Cm^ideiUial, 

'Mt  dbab  Duke  of  Newcastle, — I  thought  it  best  to  communicate  your 
'  letter,  marked  eof^idential,  of  the  9th  inst.,  to  Sir  £.  Lyons,  who  has  since  had 
'  letters  from  Sir  James  Graham  of  a  subsequent  date,  in  which  he  does  not  refer 
'  to  what  yon  tell  me,  but  appears  to  wish  that,  if  possible,  all  tcandal  should  be 
'  avoided. 

'  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  this  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  and  I  do  not 
'  think  anything  can  occur  to  render  it  necessary  to  take  any  such  extreme  step 
'  as  you  authorise  the  adoption  of. 

'  It  is,  however,  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  make  no  doubt  it  is  equally  so  to 
'  Sir  K  Lyons,  that  you  should  place  such  confidence  in  us.* 

Those  who  knew  Lord  Baglan*s  accustomed  way  of  expressing  himself 
will  perhaps  detect  a  characteristic  archness  in  his  manner  of  saying 
that  Sir  James  Graham — the  most  cautious  of  men — had  sent  letters 
to  Lyons  containing  no  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Duke's  secret 
instruction. 

*  The  voluminous  correspondence  of  both  the  Admirals  with  Loid 
Raglan,  forms  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  I  rest  my  conclusion. 
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CHAP,  appeal,   carried   back  the   consent  of  the  AdmiraL 

XV 

>     ^ '  /  Dundas's  short  answer  ran  thus: — 

*  Britannia,  off  Sevastopol,  14^  October  1854. 

*  My  dear  Lord  Eaolan, — Colonel  Steele  has  just  arriyed  with 

*  your  lordship's  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  and  you  may  depend  on 

*  my  using  every  exertion  with  my  French  colleagues  to  aid  in  your 

*  object. 

*  Sir  E.  Lyons  I  have  recalled  from  his  present  post,  where  his 
'  services  have  been  so  valuable,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  in  his  mag- 
'  nificent  screw-ship,  he  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  here. 

'  I  will  consult  with  Admiral  Hamelin  as  to  our  joint  operations, 
'  and  will  thank  your  lordship  to  let  me  know  the  time  when  you 
'  intend  to  attack. 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  Colonel  Steele,  and  therefore  leave  it 

'  to  him  to  explain  what  has  passed  between  us. 

*  Yours  faithfully, 

*Jno.  D.  Dundas.' 

15th  Oct.        In  a  conference  held  the  next  day  on  board  the 

ference^"   Mogador,  the  Allied  Admirals  resolved  that,  in  order 

theMoga-  ^  support  the  attack  of  Sebastopol  by  the  Allied 

^ ..     ^««.   ^    tl^«   «tip«    of   tl^e-   «q-dron8    should 
solution  of  execute,  at  the  same  time,  a  general  attack  upon  the 

ference.      sca-forts  of  the  placc,  and  the  ship9  lying  moored  in 

Opinion  of  its  harbour.*      The   captains  of  the   English   ships 

lishship     judged  that  the  co-operation  of  the  fleets  should  be 

S  re^     simultaneous — ^not  with  the  preliminary  bombardment, 

Btage^of      l>ut  rather — ^with  the  intended  assault,t  and  Lyons 

*  First  resolution  contained  in  the  paper  headed,  '  H^lutions  prises 
'  par  les  Amiranx  des  trois  escadres  Alli^es  au  sujet  de  Tattaque  de 

*  Sevastopol.'  This  paper,  dated  the  15th  of  October,  and  signed  by 
Dundas,  Hamelin,  Ahmet  Pasha,  Bruat,  Lyons,  Chamer,  and  Bouet 
Willaumez,  was  received  by  Lord  Raglan  on  the  16th. 

t  Writing  from  the  fleet,  Lyons  says  that  this  was  '  the  strong  and 

*  universal  opinion  amongst  the  captains  here '  (private  letter  to  Lord 
Raglan,  16th  October  1854).  I  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
French  or  the  Turkish  captains  differed  from  the  English ;  but  it  is  net 
within  my  knowledge  that  they  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  quMtiiii 
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soon  afterwards  agreed  with  them,  declaring  that  he  CHAP, 
could  not  see  what  advantage  was  to  be  *  gained  by  ' — ^-1-^ 

*  firing,   and  then  retiring,   without  the    means    of  Aict^hT 

*  renewing  the  attack  from  day  to  day;'  and  that  ^^tvj 
such  an  operation  could  'hardly  fail  to  encourage  'o^Mnce 

*  the  enemy,'  because  he  would  think — and  truly,  too  ^**  a***^^'- 

n  »  Lyons 

— ^that  the  fleets  of  great  naval  States,  which  desisted  concurs  in 
from  an  attack  which   they  had  deliberately  com-  ion,  and, 
menced,  must  be  desisting  from  a  want  of  power  to  leth,  per- 
go  on.*     If  the  land  forces  should  carry  Sebastopol  vice  of  the 
— and  they  were  confident,  at  the  time,  that  they  ^ 
would  do  so— it  might  be  more  or  less  gratifying  to 
the  lovers  of  the  sister  service  to  feel  that  the  navy, 
though  unable  to  do  more,  had,  at  all  events,  borne  a 
part  in  the  preparatory  cannonade :  but  that  humble 
Le  in  .  "Ut  trilph  wa,   not  what  the  ahip 
captains  wanted.     They  desired  that  the  part  the  The  view 
squadrons  were  to  take  should  be  one  of  such  a  kind  ed  hy  the 
as  to  be  powerfully  conducive  to  the  great  end ;  and  shipcap- 
it  was  all  but  evident  that,  if  the  fire  of  the  ships  on  re^Jdto 
the  sea-forts  was  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  land  pw^IJai 
cannonade,  it  must  not  only  lead  to  failure,  but  fail-  ^  the  ^" 
ure  of  such  a  kind  as  to  wear  in  its  public  aspect  the  °*^* 
character  of  a  naval  discomfiture.     But  the  Admirals  The  deci- 
sitting  in  conference  judged  that  they  might  appro-  AdmiraU 

.__  ,  -  j»i  •  .in  confer- 

pnately  leave  it  to  the  men  of  the  armies  to  say  m  ence. 

...  Their 

what  stage  of  the  impending  conflict  they  would  best  second  re- 
like  to  have  the  help  which  the  navy  could  give     ^  *^ 
them;t  and  accordingly,  after  intimating  that  their 

♦Ibid. 

t  Lyons  was  present  at  the  conference ;  bat»  nnfortunately,  his  per- 
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ammunition  was  limited  to  70  rounds  for  each  gun,* 
they  submitted  it  to  the  Generals  on  shore  to  deter- 
mine whether  this,  their  supply  of  projectiles,  should 
be  all  expended  at  the  time  of  the  land  cannonade 
or  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  or  whether  it  should  be 
divided  into  two,  so  as  for  one  half  of  it  to  be  used 
at  the  time  of  the  land  cannonade  and  the  other  half 
at  the  time  of  the  assaultt 

The  Generals  chose  the  last  of  the  proflFered  alter- 
natives. Indulging,  as  we  saw,  a  fond  hope  that  the 
united  power  of  the  artillery  might  engender  confusion 
in  the  place,  they  judged  that  the  hour  which  they 
had  fixed  for  commencing  the  land  cannonade — ^that 
is,  half-past  six  in  the  morning — ^would  be  also  the 
most  fitting  time  for  the  ships  to  open  their  fire-J 
In  the  joint  letter  which  conveyed  this  decision,  the 
Generals  applauded  '  the  great  resolve  '  to  which  the 
Admirals  had  come,  and  ventured  an  opinion  that,  by 
the  common  action  of  the  fleets  and  the  armies  con- 
joined, '  moral  and  material  efiects '  would  be  produced 
which  must  '  insure  the  success  of  the  attack  upon 
*  Sebastopol.'  They  also  intimated  that  the  attack 
would  begin  at  half-past  six  in   the   morning,    and 


ception  of  that  true  view  of  the  question  which  the  ship  captains  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  was  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  naval 
conference,  in  which  the  Admirals  determined  to  leave  the  question  to 
the  decision  of  the  Generals. 

*  That  is,  140  rounds  for  each  gun  meant  to  be  used  ;  the  intention 
being  that  each  ship  should  deliver  fire  from  one  only  of  her  two 
broadsides. 

t  Second  resolution,  vhi  ante. 

X  Written  communication  from  General  Canrobert  and  Lord  Raglan 
^-date,  the  16th  October. 
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ended  by  announcing  that  an  entire  cessation  of  the  CHAP, 
fire  from  the  trenches  was  to  be  taken  as  a  signal  ' — ^-^ 
that  the  moment  for  the  assault  had  come.*  origiilSiy 

Kegarded  separately,  and  apart  from  any  advantage  ^®°^^^®^ 
which  a  naval  diversion  might  confer  upon  the  land  naw,  re- 
forces,  the  Allied  fleet,  when  thus  invoked,  had  no  separately 

.  the  plan 

clear  prospect  thrown  open  to  it  except  a  prospect  of  pronuseci 
failure.  Lyons  came  to  see  this,  we  know,  before  the  but  fail- 
day  of  the  action ;  t  and  Dundas,  more  calm  than  his 
second  in  command,  had  perceived,  from  the  first, 
that  the  operation  was  a  'false'  one. J  The  chiefs 
thought  thus  ill  of  the  plan  even  before  those  sudden 
changes  enforced  by  the  French  of  which  we  shall 
afterwards  hear ;  and  the  evil  was,  not  that  the  Ad- 
mirals judged  wrongly,  but  that  their  j  udgment  was 
overborne  by  paramount  forces.  All,  landsmen  as 
well  as  sailors,  desired  that  the  part  to  be  taken  by 
the  navy  should  be  one  of  glory ;  and  Lord  Raglan, 
whose  heart  ever  warmed  with  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion when  he  spoke  of  the  seamen,  was  especially 
anxious  that  they  should  have  their  full  share  in 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  approaching  triumph ;  but 
with  this  desire  in  common,  there  was  still,  as  might 

*  The  letter,  16th  October  1854,  was  signed  by  Lord  Eaglan  as  weU 
as  by  Canrobert,  but  it  was  drawn  up  by  the  French;  and  I  imagine 
that,  if  there  had  been  time  for  mere  literary  changes,  Lord  Eaglan 
would  have  liked  to  exclude  the  part  about '  great  resolve,'  *  moral 
'  effects,'  and  certainty  of  success.  The  arrangement  which  the  French 
expanded  into  the  form  of  the  joint  letter  was  come  to  by  Canrobert 
and  Lord  Raglan  in  the  presence  of  General  Hose  and  Colonel  Trochu, 
and  was  recorded  by  a  memorandum  now  lying  before  me  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Colonel  Trochu. 

t  See  his  letter  of  the  16th  October  to  Lord  Eaglan,  quoted  ante, 

t  Letter  from  Dundas  to  Lord  Raglan,  20th  October  1854. 
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CHAP,  be  expected,  a  variety  in  the  tendencies  of  the  several 
minds  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  naval 
counsels. 

The  longing  of  the  seamen  for  a  naval  engagement 
had  been  so  effectually  baffled  by  obdurate  stone  forts 
and  the  shoal  newly  formed  of  sunken  ships,  that  a 
real  attack  upon  Sebastopol  and  its  sheltered  fleet 
was  deemed  to  be  out  of  their  power ;  but  the  frus- 
trated ardour  of  officers  and  men  (growing  fast,  as 
some  thought,  to  a  grave  discontent),  and  the  pro- 
bable eagerness  of  the  people  at  home  to  see  their 
fleets  striking  a  blow,  made  it  easy  for  the  Glenerals 
to  ask,  and  to  ask  with  imperative  cogency,  that  the 
fleets  should  undertake  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
land  forces ;  and  thus  it  resulted  that  the  Admirals, 
though  seeing  aright,  were  moved  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Without  being  led  astray  by  any  ill-founded 
intelligence,  without  being  caught  by  a  fallacy,  with- 
out being  met  and  confounded  by  the  darkness  which 
shrouds  the  future,  they  still  were  so  beset  by  circum- 
stances that,  knowingly  and  with  open  eyes,  they  pre- 
pared for  themselves  a  discomfiture. 

The  Generals  commanding  the  French  and  English 
armies  found  themselves  invested — the  one  by  express 
commission,  and  the  other  by  circumstance — ^with  an 
all  but  complete  power  to  enforce  the  concurrence  of 
the  fleets  in  their  meditated  undertaking,  and  having 
that  power  they  thought  fit  to  use  it.  Lord  Rag- 
lan s  appeal  to  the  navy  was  one  of  such  irresistible 
urgency  that  virtually,  as  I  think,  he  would  have  made 
himself  answerable  in  an  equal  degree  with  Cam  "*  *^ 
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for  summoning  the  fleets  to  take  part  in  the  attack,  if  CHAP. 
it  were  not  for  this  all-important  difference — ^namely, 
that  Canrobert,  in  ordering  the  French  fleet  to  attack, 
was  following  apparently  his  own  judgment,  without 
accepting  much  light  from  the  mind  of  the  Admiral 
serving  under  him ;  whilst  Lord  Eaglan,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  made  his  appeal  to  Dundas,  was 
writing,  so  to  speak,  with  Rear- Admiral  Lyons  at  his 
side, — ^was  writing,  in  short,  with  all  the  sanction 
which  could  be  given  by  the  opinion  of  a  naval  com- 
mander deeply  trusted  by  the  Government  at  home.* 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  if  Lord  Raglan 
thus  ventured  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  navy,  he,  at 
all  events,  did  nothing  to  render  its  action  abortive. 
He  took  no  part  with  General  Canrobert  nor  with 
Admiral  Hamelin  in  causing  those  changes  which 
we  shaU  by-and-by  hear  of  as  de&cing  the  original 
plan. 

*  Lyons,  as  we  saw,  was  at  Balaclava  in  the  most  friendly  and  con- 
stant communication  with  Lord  Baglan. 
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In  that  room  by  the  '  Number  Four '  Battery  on  the 
north  of  the  roadstead  where  Prince  MentBchikoflf"  met 
his  vicegerent,  we  heard  the  Prince  flatly  luinouncmg 
that  he  would  not  engage  his  field  army  in  the  conflict 
which  awaited  the  garrison;  we  also  heard  Komiloff 
answer,  that  without  the  field  army  Sebastopol  must 
surely  fall ;  and,  finally,  we  heard  the  Prince  aay  he 
would  summon  a  council  of  war. 

There,  the  conference  ended ;  and  during  tiie  hours 
which  followed,  the  fate  of  the  '  jewel,'  the '  treasure ' 
— for  so  men  called  their  loved  fortresa — was  hang- 
ing upon  the  chance  that  a  wrong-headed,  obstinate 
man  might  be  driven,  for  once,  ^m  his  purpose. 
That  purpose,  however,  was  of  a  sort  to  be  almost 
revolting ;  for  what  it  involved  was — not  the  sur- 
render of  a  beleaguered  fortress  to  superior  foices, 
but — the  abandonment  to  the  enemy  of  many  thou- 
sands of  sailors  and  landsmen  who,  having  stood  fast 
to  their  guns  when  the  army  marched  out  in  the 
night-time,  were  still  defending  the  place  wil^  i 
to  hold  out  to  extremity.  And,  ~ 
koff 's   communications  with  ib 
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being  now  in  perfect  security,  the  reason  which  had  CHAP, 
excused  him  when  retreating  out  of  Sebastopol  could  ' — ^-1-^ 
no  longer  hold  good  as  a  warrant  for  standing  aloof 
from  the  conflict. 

Upon  the  theory,  I  suppose,  that  the  State  must 
ever  be  ready  for  the  defence  of  its  honour  and  its 
interests,  but  especially  for  the  defence  of  its  terri- 
tory, tens  of  thousands  of  the  youth  of  All  the 
Russias  had  been  every  year  torn  from  their  homes 
at  a  cruel  cost  of  life  and  happiness.  Well,  one 
of  those  very  conjunctures  which  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  infliction  of  all  these  sufierings 
upon  millions  and  millions  of  men  had  now  at  last 
come.  A  great  Russian  fortress  more  precious  than 
many  a  kingdom,  was  assailed  by  the  foreign  in- 
vader. Brave  sailors,  with  a  handful  of  landsmen, 
were  labouring  to  defend  it ;  and  already,  as  we 
know,  to  cover  the  town,  there  had  been  formed  an 
entrenched  position  four  miles  in  length.  Without 
a  reinforcement  of  several  thousands  of  infantry  to 
hold  that  entrenched  position,  the  case  of  the  garrison 
was  hopeless.  With  it,  the  place  might  be  formidably 
defended.  That  was  the  exigency.  All  ready  to  meet 
it,  if  only  the  Commander  would  give  his  assent, 
Prince  Mentschikofi^'s  army  was  lying  on  the  north  of 
the  roadstead  in  actual  sight  of  the  garrison — ^nay,  ^^i^^' 
almost  within  hailing  distance.     Yet,  when  he  came  teption 

"  ^  ^  with 

into  conference,  Prince  Mentschikofi*  had  still  thought  ^^ch 

*  1    n  Mentschi- 

it  possible  for  him  to  deny  the  garrison  all  aid  from  koffunder- 
jQeld  army ;  and  his  promise  to  summon  a  coimcil  sammon  a 
''fctle  or  no  room  for  thinking  that  per-  war. 
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CHAP,  haps  his  judgment  might  bend.     It  rather  tended  to 

^     ^  '  /  show  that  he  meant  to  have  his  will  ratified.* 

Ciicum-  But  the  defeat  he  had  sustained  in  battle,  and  also, 

^^      perhaps,  his  long  absence  from  the  scene  of  the  im- 

ingTt  more  pending  conflict,  must  have  been  lessening  the  ascend- 

J^™^"    ant  of  the  Russian  Commander,  and  making  it  more 

mSntain     ^^^  morc  hard  for  him,  not  only  to  persist  in  main- 

^^'       taining  what  to  most  men  must  seem  an  outrageous 

resolve,  but  to  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  hero  who 

had  been  raised  to  a  great  height  of  power  by  the 

devotion  of  the  garrison,  and  all  the  people  around 

him. 

A  remon-        And  KomiloflF  now  took  a  step  which  seemed  to 

komiToff^  provide  that,  in  case  of  Sebastopol's  falling  for  want 

wn^g  *^  of  aid  from  the  army,  the  truth  should  be  visibly 

andsigned.  g^taut.      He    framed    and    signed    a   remonstrance 

against  the  plan  of  continuing  to  withhold  the  entire 

field  army  from  the  defence  of  SebastopoL     The  paper 

was  to  be   handed  in  to   the  promised   council   of 

war ;  but  Komilofi*  apparently  intended  that,  whether 

he  were  destined  to  survive,  or  to  perish  along  with 

the  fortress,  his  words  should  go  to  the  Czar.t 

The  fact  that  this  protest  was  coining  may  have  got 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Russian  Commander,  and 
tended  to  govern  his  decision;  but  the  paper  itself 

*  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  a  council  of  war  was  the  very  mstm- 
ment  by  which  Prince  Mentschikoff  enforced  his  foregone  and  fore- 
known determination  to  sink  the  ships. 

t  This  remonstrance  is  signed  by  Eomiloff,  and  dated  *  Sebastopol, 
<  19th  September  [i,  e.,  1st  October]  1854.'  It  contains  so  authentic  a 
statement  of  the  straits  to  which  the  garrison  was  reduced  in  the  last 
days  of  September,  that  I  have  caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix. 
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never  reached  him,  for  whilst  it  still  lay  in  the  desk  of  CHAP. 

XVI 
the  writer,  Prince  Mentschikoff  gave  way*     Without  ' — ^-1^ 

calling  a  council  of  war,  he  suddenly  caused  it  to  be  caUinTtiie 
known  that  some  twelve  battalions  should  at  once  be  ^f  ^^ 
detached  from  his  field  army,  and  suflfered  to  take  part  t^^^^" 
with  the  ffamson  in  the  defence  of  the  place.  deniygave 

o  r  way,  and 

The  next  day,  to  the  joy  of  Sebastopol,  these  troops,  ^i*'^^®*^ 
with  two  other  battalions  besides,  were  brought  over  twelve 
from  the  north  of  the  roadstead;  and  from  time  to  should  at 

once  be 

time  afterwards,  yet  further  bodies  of  infantry  de-  moved 
tached  from  Prince  Mentschikoffs  army  were  sent  to  bastopoi. 
strengthen  the  garrison.  ^:^7^«- 

Still,  so  late  as  the  5th  of  October,  the  forces  defend-  jf^^'t?  • 

'  '  Drought  m 

ins:  the  quarter  of  the  MalakojQT  Tower  were  ludged  tjsiiccov*^ 

o  ^  Jo         the  gam- 

to  be  deficient  in  numerical  strength ;  and  as  though  ^^ 

by  way  of  a  sailor's  contrivance  for  bringing  the  lands-  istomin's 

men  to  his  purpose.  Admiral  Istomin,  with  the  full  p^l 

concurrence  of  Komiloff*,  imagined  the  idea  of  a  *  sham  farther 

'  fight,'  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  fj^"" 

ground  thus  judged  to  be  wanting  in  strength.     The  ^Zu- 

proposed  manoeuvres  were  executed,  and  in  a  way  ^^^ 

which  seemed  to  prove  that  a  powerful  assault  on 

the  Malakoff*  could  not  be  resisted  with  the  force 

then  available  for  the  purpose.     Prince  Mentschikoff*  its  success. 

yielded  to  this  practical  form  of  argument;   and  a 

yet  further  reinforcement,  amounting  to  some  3000 

*  KoTnilo£r8  remonstrance  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
death,  with  this  note  by  Komiloff  on  the  margin :  '  This  was  to  be 
'  submitted  to  the  council  which  did  not  assemble.  Three  r^^iments  of 
'  Kiriakoff  were  given  without  this  paper — 1854.'  And  in  his  journal 
he  safB, — ^  The  Prince  did  not  assemble  a  coimcil,  but  gave  us  three 
'  Tegmenta  of  the  17th  Diyision.' 
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CHAP,  men,  was  at  once  detached  from  the  army,  and  sent 
y     ,  '  /  to  take  part  with  the  garrison  in  defending  the  Kara- 

bel  faubourg.* 
strength         By  the  6th  of  October  the  sailors  had  with  them, 
rUon  on     to  help  the  defence,  more  than  25,000  men  belonging 
Oct  to  the  army  ;t  and,  taken  together,  these  soldiery  and 

the  battalions  of  sailors  doing  duty  on  shore  amount- 
ed to  near  38,0004 

This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  troops, 
amounting  to  some  2600,  which  I  have  called  the 
'  stationed  marines,'  nor  yet,  of  course,  the  12,000 
dockyard  and  other  labourers.  §  Those  men,  however, 
were  Government  servants,  amenable  to  military  dis- 
cipline; and  the  approaching  conflict  was  of  such  a 
kind — a  conflict  much  dependent  upon  the  speedy  con- 
struction and  the  speedy  repair  of  earthworks  and  bat- 
teries— that  the  value  of  their  services  must  have  been 
hardly  less  than  that  of  an  equal  number  of  soldiers. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  can  scarcely  be  wrong  to  say,  that 
the  numbers  now  engaged  in  defending  the  land  fitjnt 
of  Sebastopol,  were  at  least  equal  to  any  which  the 
Allies,  at  this  time,  could  have  prudently  brought  to 
attack  it.  In  the  course  of  the  ten  days  which  follow- 
ed this  6th  of  October,  the  garrison  was  yet  further 
reinforced. 

All  this  accession  of  strength  made  it  practicable  to 

*  Viz.,  the  Boutii  regiment,  four  battalions,  with  a  strength,  accord- 
ing to  the  muster-roll  of  the  24th  September  (6th  October),  of  3430  men. 

t  Viz.,  including  the  men  of  the  *  train/  25,765. 

X  37,958.     See  note  in  the  Appendix. 

§  Nor  the  gunners  on  duty  at  the  sea-forts.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  land  defences. 
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give  back  to  the  sailors  the  system  of  organisation  CHAP, 
which  divided  them  into  what  were  called  *  crews'  >  ^  '  * 
instead  of  battalions :  *  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  5!!^f*f }.*» 
line,  of  defence,  extending,  ..  we  know,  to  a  length  of  k!,F 
foiu*  miles,  were  divided  into  four  sections.!  ^I^H^^^^ 

'  organisa- 

With  these  forces  posted  in  an  entrenched  position,  ^^"^ 
with,  moreover,  a  great  command  of  labour,  and  an  aU  Stes 
but  unboimded  command  of  material  resources,  the  into  four 
undertaking  to  defend  Sebastopol  was  no  longer  one  r"""* , 

o  x^  o  Increased 

which  could  be  iustly  called  desperate.     It  is  true  that  i^opefui- 

•'         •'  ^  ness  of  the 

a  careful  and  scientific  calculation  of  the  strength  endeavour 

^        to  defend 

which  was  likely  to  be  available  for  the  defence  of  Sebasto- 
given  points  in  the  hour  of  the  expected  assault,  might 
still  have  obliged  the  garrison  to  deem  their  prospect 
gloomy ;  for  General  de  Todleben  reckons  that,  after  all 
the  reinforcements  which  the  defenders  of  Sebastopol 
had  now  at  last  wrung  from  Prince  Mentschikoff,  the 
Allies  might  have  brought  mighty  bodies  of  men  to  two 
points — say,  for  instance,  to  the  Flagstaflf  Bastion  and 
the  Redan — without  encountering  at  either,  from  first 
to  last,  more  than  from  4000  to  5500  men  \\  but  if 

*  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  force  (consisting  in  general  of 
about  1000  men)  which  the  Russians  called  a  '  crew,'  was  the  crew  of 
any  particular  ship.  The  word  imported  only  an  arbitrarily  divided 
portion  of  the  body  of  seamen  belonging  to  the  fleet ;  but  the  organisa- 
tion which  distributed  the  men  into  '  crews '  was  one  to  which  they  had 
long  been  accustomed,  and  they  were  glad  to  return  to  it — glad  to  be 
once  more  under  their  accustomed  *  colours.' 

t  Sir  John  Burgoyne  supposed  the  flanks  of  the  entrenched  position 
to  be  nearly  unassailable  ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  troops  occupying 
these  four  sections  seems  to  show  that  the  chiefs  in  Sebastopol  did  not 
at  all  share  his  view.  The  two  sections  which  comprised  the  '  front  for 
'  attack '  were  occupied  by  only  one-half  of  the  number  which  guarded 
the  flanks  of  the  x>08ition. — Todleben,  p.  272. 

X  Todleben,  p.  278.    The  General  reckons  at  40,000  the  force  with 

VOL.  m.  Y 
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CHAP,  this  was  the  conclusion  which  a  man  might  attain  by 
— ^-L^  reckoning  over  the  combatants,  and  timing  the  miarcb 
of  battalions  hurried  up  to  the  point  of  conflict  from 
their  ground  on  the  Theatre  Square,  it  did  not  embit- 
ter the  sense  of  relief  with  which  the  garrison  found 
itself  emerging  from  a  state  of  defencelessness  to  one 
of  comparative  strength.  No  longer  was  KomiloflF 
forced  to  act  the  hard  part  of  one  who  makes  other 
men  joyous  and  trustful,  whilst  he  himself  is  despon- 
dent In  his  secret  heart  now,  no  less  than  before  all 
the  world,  he  was  able  to  say  (after  speaking  of  the 
reinforcements  obtained,  and  the  free  communication 
there  was  between  Sebastopol  and  the  field  army)  : 

*  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  our  enemies  who 
'  have  surrounded  Sebastopol  on  the  south  side  of  the 

*  bay,  we  have  no  fear  of  not  repelling  them,  unless 
'  God  forsakes  us ;  and,  in  that  case.  His  holy  will 

*  be  done !    It  is  the  duty  of  mortals  to  bend  before  it 

*  in  humility,  as  it  is  always  just     .     .     .     We  con- 

*  tinue  to  work  at  our  fortifications.'  * 

cioae  of  Then,  ended  the  time  during  which,  from  mere  want 

dunng       of  battalious,  the  garrison  had  been  lying  at  the  mercy 

which  the  .  •'      o  j 

place  had    of  the  Allies,  t 

DeeQ  lying 
at  the 

theAlUes  ^^^^  ^^  Allies  could  have  afforded  to  assault ;  but  I  may  here  aay  that 
his  way  of  dealing  with  numbers  has  not  led  him  to  an  accurate  appre- 
hension of  the  relative  strength  of  the  Allies  and  the  Russians. 

♦  Private  Journal,  under  date  of  24th  September,  i  e.,  6th  October. 

t  The  Allies  reached  the  ground  on  the  south  of  Sebastopol  on  the 
26th  and  27th  of  September,  and  the  first  succours  which  the  Prince  gave 
the  garrison  were  the  fourteen  battalions  which  he  sent  into  Sebastopol 
on  the  1st  of  October.  From  that  day  until  the  6th  of  October  Uiere 
were  poured  in  further  succours,  which  amounted,  with  the  foaxtein 
battalions,  to  25,000  men. 
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By  this  time,  moreover,  Prince  Mentschikoflf 's  field  CHAP. 

XVI 
army  began  to  show  signs  of  an  intention  to  inter-  ' — .r^ 

vene   once   more   in   the   campaign.      Largely  rein-  prince 

forced  already,  and  expecting  from  time  to  time  fresh  kor^d 

accessions  of  strength,  the  Prince  no  longer  stood  aloof  wJJ^^^ 

from  the  war  by  ensconcing  his  field  army  in  the  coun-  ^^^;^: 

try  of  the  Katcha  and  the  Belbec,  but  undertook  to  ^^^  ^^ 

J  '  accessions, 

set  bounds  to  the  dominion  of  the  Allies  in  the  valley  "^owed 

•^     signs  of 

of  the  Tchemaya.     He  occupied  Tchorgoun,  a  village  resuming 
very  near  to  the  river,  and  sent  a  force  on  so  far  south,  P*i«°- 
upon  the  extreme  right  of  the  English,  as  to  challenge 
their  right  of  forage  in  the  grassy  vale  of  Baidar. 

But  the  soundest  foundation  of  hope  to  the  people  Bat  after 

nil    fnA 

defending  Sebastobol  was  the  likelihood  of  finding  it  main  hope 
happen  that,  instead  of  assaulting,  the  Allies  might  the  Allies, 
resort  to  siege  operations;  and  the  trust  that  so  it  assaStelf 
might  be,  gathered  more  and  more  strength  from  the  Zoti  to" 
time  which  passed  over  without  an  attack.    Other  signs  "potions, 
gave  a  like  indication.     Still,  every  man  yearned  to  be 
blessedly  certain  of  that  which-by  comparison  with 
the  alternative  of  an  assault — he  all  but  regarded  as 
his  deliverance;   and  the  Lancaster  batteries,  which 
sprang  up  in  the  nights  of  the  7th  and  the  8th  of 
October,  did  not  help  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the 
garrison;  for  those  works  were  so  distant  that,  as 
seen  from  the  lines  at  Sebastopol,  they  appeared  to 
be  meant  for  defence. 

But  at  length  came  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Morning 

of  10th 

October.     If  a  stranger  then  alighting  by  enchant-  Oct  Pis- 
ment  in  the  Theatre  Square  had  hastened  to  ask  why  the  fact 
it  was  that  people  on  all  sides  were  shaking  hands  French 
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CHAP,  and  embracing  with  raptures  common  to  all,  lie  would 

XVT  •     • 

.     ^  '  *  hardly  have  slaked  his  curiosity  by  learning  that  all  this 

SlJ^^d.  delight  was  the  welcome  which  Sebastopol  gave  to  a 

prospect  of  being  besieged.    Already  we  know  that,  on 

the  night  before,  the  wind  blew  so  fresh  from  the  town 

to  the  lines  of  the  French  as  to  hinder  the  garrison  fix>m 

hearing  the  sound  of  the  pickaxe ;  but  when  morning 

dawned  it  disclosed  the  mark  of  a  seam,  stretching  on 

with  many  a  bend,  along  the  crest  of  Mount  Rodolph. 

This  was  the  work  which  the  French  had  thrown  up 

in  the  night.    Then  quickly  Sebastopol  learnt  that  the 

Allies  had  made  their  election,  and  were  really  under- 

Thejoy     taking  a  siege.     It  was  with  unspeakable  joy  that 

aionedin    the  garrisou  and  the  inhabitants  received  the  glad 

poi.  tidings;   for  the  step  the  Allies  had  taken  was  to 

Sebastopol  a  respite  from  assault — a  respite  of  at  least 

several  days;  and  in  the  mean  time,  though  great 

things  had  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  preparing 

defences,  much  more  might  yet  be  achieved.      *  If 

*  only,'  so  Todleben  writes — *  if  only  men  chance  to 
'  know  what  siege  warfare  is,  they  can  imagine  the 

*  joyful  impression  which  we  must  have  experienced 

*  at  the  sight  of  those  works.  .  .  .  Every  one 
'  in  Sebastopol  rejoiced  at  this  happy  event  People 
'  congratulated  each  other  upon  it ;  for  each  man  saw 
'  in  it  a  guarantee  of  success,  and  the  hope  that  the 

TT,^  *  town  would  be  saved.' 

r^^^^  On  the  two  following  mornings  the  sight  of  the 
following  works  thro\vn  up  in  the  night  by  the  English  con- 
«f  the        firmed  the  glad  inference  which  had  been  drawn  from 

English  ° 

works.       the  discovery  of  the  gabionade  on  Mount  Ba        ' 
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and  proved  that  the  whole  Allied  army  was  content  CHAP. 
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to  resort  to  siege  labours.  .     ^  '  . 

If  the  joy  of  the  many  was  that  of  men  all  at  once  Li^rht  in 
freed  from  the  stress  of  a  desperate  conjuncture,  the  chiefs  at 
chiefs  who  perceived  the  full  import  of  the  change  regardeSi^ 
had  a  rarer  and  finer  delight.     They  saw  their  foe  mhiation 
clearly  foregoing  the  kind  of  conflict  in  which,  from  liiieL 
the  power  of  his  victorious   armies,  he  was   likely 
to  have  the  ascendant,  and  undertaking,  instead,  a 
species   of    strife    in  which    they   well   knew   they 
could  match  him.     Thought  is  swift ;  and  from  the 
moment  when  Todleben,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  Todieben's 
of  October,  descried  the  brown  line  then  appearing  way  in 
along  the  crest  of  Mount  Rodolph,  it  cost  him  brief  threatened 
time  to  infer  the  whole  plan  of  the  enemy,  and  deter-  was  to  be 
mine,  too,  how  he  would  meet  it.     His  accounts  of  ™® 
what  he  designed  and  what  he  did  are  long,  and  ela- 
borate, but  I  gather  that  the  pith  of  his  deliberations 
was  of  this  kind  :  *  Our  labours  are  rewarded  !     Our 
'  attitude  of  resistance  has  induced  the  Allies  to  break 
'  ground !     This  work  which  the  French  have  thrown 

*  up  must  be  meant  to  give  cover  to  a  system  of 
'  batteries   containing   some   forty  guns.      In   other 

*  words,  the  Allies — though  without  being  able   to 

*  invest  the  place — ^are  really  beginning  a  siege.  For 
'  such  an  undertaking  they  needs  must  have  work- 
'  men  and  gunners,  spades,  pickaxes,  gabions,  heavy 
'  guns,  gun-carriages,  platforms,  great  store  of  fit 
'  ammunition.     But  of  all  such  people  and  all  such 

we  can  command  more  than  they  —  more 
oioie   gunners,    more   tools,    more    and 
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C  HA  P.  *  heavier  guns,  more  platforms,  more  powder,  more — 
^     ^     *  '  twenty  times  more  —  shot  and  shell.     The  species 

*  of  conflict  in  which,  as  it  happens,  we  thus  enjoy 
'  an  ascendant  is  the  very  one  which,  thanks  be  to 

*  Heaven  1  the  enemy  has  advised  himself  to  try.     By 

*  dint  of  our  greater  strength  in  what  concerns  trench- 

*  work  and  ordnance,  we  will  crush  and  extinguish  his 

*  batteries.      Mount   Rodolph  shall  be  the  example. 

*  The  whole  line  of  guns  which  the  French  mean  to 
^  plant  on  its  crest  shall  be  under  a  dominant  fire.' 

The  meas-  To  cxccute  this  plan  of  aggressive  defence,  Todleben 
adopts.  not  only  caused  several  portions  of  the  existing  parapets 
to  be  pierced  for  additional  guns  bearing  well  on  the 
works  of  the  French,  but  planted  at  once  five  new  bat- 
teries, all  formed  with  the  same  special  aim.  One  of 
these,  thrown  up  on  a  site  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  the  nearest  bastion,  and  searching 
with  an  enfilade  fire  the  right  flank  of  the  trench  on 
Mount  Rodolph,  gave  General  Bizot  a  sample  of  the 
enterprise,  the  skill,  and,  if  so  one  may  speak,  the 
agility  with  which  his  unknown  counter-actor  could 
wage  a  warfare  of  earthworks.  At  the  same  time. 
Colonel  de  Todleben  so  ranged  or  so  altered  the  arma- 
ments of  the  Flagstaff",  the  Central,  and  the  Land  Qua- 
rantine, that,  fix>m  every  one  of  those  bastions,  the  works 
of  the  French  might  be  made  to  undergo  heavy  fire. 

When  the  English  works  grew  into  sight  on  the 
mornings  of  the  1 1th  and  the  1 2th  of  October,  Colonel 
de  Todleben  prepared  to  encounter  them  by  increasing 
the  power  of  his  ordnance  along  the  Redan  and  the 
Malakoff*,  as  well  as  by  prolonging  a  batt^ 
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established  in  rear  of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion ;   but  his  CHAP. 

XVL 

measures  against  the  English  were  insufficient.  The  ^  ^  ^ 
positions  of  their  Attacks  did  not  give  him  the  kind 
of  opportunity  which  he  saw  on  the  crest  of  Mount 
Eodolph;  and  apparently,  he  imderrated  the  harm 
that  might  be  done  to  his  defences  by  guns  thirteen 
hundred  yards  off.  At  all  events,  he  could  not  or 
did  not  provide  means  for  overwhelming  Burgoyne's 
threatened  batteries  by  a  mightier  power  of  ord- 
nance. 

In  order  to  secure  full  advantage  from  the  aid  that 
can  be  given  by  sharpshooters  and  musketry-men  in 
a  conflict  of  the  kind  now  impending,  care  was  taken 
to  provide  for  them  rifle-pits  and  other  apt  means  of 
shelter. 

But  if,  as  we  now  must  have  seen,  the  resistance 
which  Todleben  planned  was  mainly  of  that  active 
sort  which  consists  in  assailing  the  assailant,  he  did 
not  at  all,  for  that  reason,  neglect  the  use  of  expedients 
more  strictly  defensive  in  kind.  Thus,  as  soon  as  he 
could  see  that  the  bending  line  of  the  enemy's  works 
was  threatening  any  of  his  batteries  with  an  enfilade 
fire,  he  hastened,  at  great  cost  of  labour,  to  give  them 
the  shelter  of  '  traverses.'  In  general,  he  used,  at  this 
time,  to  throw  up  only  one  traverse  to  stand  between 
two  pairs  of  guns. 

And  now  there  came  fit  occasions  for  striving  to  The  long 
restore  to  the  troops  the  moral  strength  lost  on  the  ^chthe 
Alma.     When,  either  from  recent  defeat,  or  from  any  ^^  been 

_.  1  ,  •  jj         •       suffered  to 

**"^^  more  permanent  cause,  an  army  is  wantmg  m  enjoy  in 

eace,  and  that  sense  of  relative  strength  *^®  ®^®'  ^ 
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CHAP,  which  are  principal  sources  of  warlike  ascendancy,  it 

XVI       . 
.     ^  '  *  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  posted  in  close  proximity 

^ni^ve  to  the  enemy,  if  only  it  so  happens  that  (for  political 
Suelir  ^^  warlike  reasons)  his  forces  may  be  expected  to  ab- 
meansof     gtajj^  for  a  time  from  any  decisive  attack.     In  such 

recovering  •' 

rafe"^  ™°  circumstanccs,  the  soldiery  whose  self-confidence  has 
been  brought  low  can  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
petty  enterprises  against  the  enemy's  outposts ;  and, 
since  these  attempts  aim  at  very  little,  and  commonly 
take  effect  by  way  of  surprise,  they  often  end  in  a 
way  which  can  be  represented  as  successful  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  few  men  who  have  well  formed  their 
plan,  and  well  watched  their  moment  for  surprising 
a  picket  at  night,  will  be  likely  enough,  if  not  to 
bring  in  a  prisoner,  at  all  events  to  capture  some 
trophy — a  flask,  perhaps,  or  a  haversack,  a  kettle,  a 
greatcoat,  or  a  blanket ;  and  even  if  they  have  no 
such  token  of  their  prowess  to  show,  they  at  least  can 
bring  in  a  report  of  what  they  may  have  been  able  to 
see  within  the  enemy's  lines.  The  fame  of  these  little 
ventures  soon  spreads  and  expands  in  an  army  (which 
only,  of  course,  hears  one  side  of  each  story),  and  if 
they  are  followed,  as  they  probably  will  be,  by  a  few 
more  enterprises  of  a  like  kind,  but  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  a  change  most  astonishing  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  such  things  is  speedily  pro- 
duced. A  soldiery  which  but  lately  was  cowed  by 
disaster,  and  unfit  for  an  immediate  encounter  in  the 
open  field,  may  be  so  easily  exalted  in  spirit  by  a 
little  of  this  sort  of  training,  that  after  a  while  it 
will  come  to  hold  itself  equal — nay,  soon,  perhaps, 
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more  than  equal — to  the  troops  it  has  lately  been  CHAP, 
dreading.*  ' — ^-1-^ 

This  opportunity  of  regaining  their  self-confidence  Sortie  un- 
was  one  of  the  many  advantages  which  delay  con-  by  the 
ferred  on  the  Russians,  and  they  availed  themselves  for  the  de- 
of    it  with   great  skill   and   sagacity.      One  of  the  ofaho^ 
sorties   they  imdertook  was  a  good  deal  above  the  ^veshei- 
rank  of  what  I  called  *  petty  ventures ; '  for  it  seems  French.  ^ 
that  the  enterprise  which  ended  in  the  well-known 
result  of  burning  down  the  Eodolph  farmhouse,  and 
destroying  the  wall  of  the  homestead,  was  effected  by 
one  battalion  of  seamen,  with  some  sappers,  a  hand- 
ful of  Cossacks,  and  a  couple  of  guns,  in  the  teeth  of 
two  French  battalions  and  a  squadron  of  horse ;  t  but, 
commonly,  the  enterprises  of  the  garrison  were  of  the  Petty  ven- 
humbler  kind  already  indicated.     The  use  that  could  apinst 
be  made  of  these  trivial  acts  was  perceived.     Admiral  and  the^^ 
Istomin  formally  submitted  to  Korniloff,  that  it  was  J^ 
a  right  policy  to  exaggerate  the  valour  of  these  little  *^*  ^}^\ 

oe  made  oi 

enterprises  in  order  to  raise  the  confidence  and  en-  these  acts 


*  The  materials  before  me  show  at  length  and  in  much  detail  the 
whole  process  of  this  moral  recovery  from  the  disheartening  effects  of 
the  blow  received  on  the  Alma. 

t  The  distance  of  the  farm  from  the  Bussian  lines  of  defence  was 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  and  the  time  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th  of  October.  —  Niel,  'Si^ge  de  Sebastopol,'  p.  50.  As 
General  Niel  has  not  mentioned  the  fact,  that  any  French  troops  were 
present  when  the  Russians  came  out  and  burnt  the  house,  it  may  be 
weU  to  give  the  authority  on  which  the  statement  rests.  Korniloff 
records  that  he  himself  both  ordered  and  witnessed  the  exploit  In 
his  Private  Journal  he  says,  *  Our  brave  fellows  drove  away  two  bat- 
'  talions  of  Frenchmen  and  a  squadron  of  their  cavalry,  destroyed  the 
'  wall,  and  burnt  the  house.  There  could  be  no  exaggeration  as  to  what 
'  was  done,  because  the  feat  wcu  achieved  in  our  tight.* 
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was  well 
under- 
stood. 


C  HA  P.  thuria™  of  the  garrbon.     •  It «  »e»es«ry.'  he  writes. 

'  to  bring  the  defenders  of  Sebastopol  into  a  kind  of 

*  excited  state  of  bravery ;  and  this  can  only  be  done 

*  by  valuing  their  actions  perhaps  even  higher  than 
'  they  deserve,  and  by  giving  them  recompenses  in 

*  the  same  measure/  * 

And  upon  this  view  Kormloff  was  fuU  willing  to 
act;  for,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  long-expected 
attack,  he  issued  a  general  order,  in  which,  after 
telling  the  garrison,  that  from  the  first  they  'had 
'  shown  a  decided  readiness  to  die  but  not  to  sur- 

*  render  the  town  entrusted  to  them  by  their  beloved 
'  Czar  and  all  Orthodox  Russia ; '  and  after  speaking 
to  them  of  the  fortifications  which,  by  the  unflinch- 
ing energy  of  all,  both  officers  and  men,  had  been 
made  to  grow  out  of  the  earth,  he  went  on  to  com- 
memorate six  trifling  ventures  of  the  kind  I  have 
described,  and  ended  by  saying,  *  Such  continual  ex- 
^  ploits  have  evidently  discouraged  the  enemy,  and 

*  probably  shame  alone  restrains  him  from  flight.'  t 
Great  pro-       All  this  whilc,  and  with  ceaseless  energy,  Todleben 
the  works,  had  been  pressing  on  the  defences;    and  it  seems 
neSiedfor  *^  ^^^^  tumcd  out  that  the  respite  of  twenty  days 
comi)iet.     y^[j^]^  which  the  Allies  had  been  indulging  Sebastopol, 

*  Letter  of  Admiral  Istomin  to  Admiral  Komiloff,  3d  (i.e.,  Ibth)  of 
October. 

t  General  order  of  Komiloff,  3d  (15th)  October.  It  is  curious  and 
instructive  to  see  that,  in  an  appeal  thus  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
exalting  the  spirits  of  the  garrison,  Komiloff,  who  so  well  knew  his 
way  to  the  heart  of  the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  avoided  all  mention  of 
the  more  considerable  successes  achieved  (such,  for  instance,  as  that  at 
the  Kodolph  farmhouse),  and  confined  himself  strictly  to  anecdotes 
tending  to  show  the  boldness  of  individuals. 
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was  just  of  the  length  that  the  garrison  needed  for  C  H  A  P. 
bringing  the  works  commenced  since  the  26th  of  — ^-L^ 
September  to  a  state  of  all  but  completion.*  cofre-^"' 

L  that  intervd  g^eat  wonder,  had'been  wrought  rSi- 
Besides  all  that  had  been  done  to  develop  the  might  ^0^^*^ 
of  artillery,  due  care,  as  we  saw,  had  been  given  to  ^^^ 
those  other  numberless  works  which  were   requisite  increase  of 
for  the  defence  of  the  place ;  and  if  that  be  premised,  given  to 
it  would  be  possible  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  pro-  defences 
portion  in  which  the  whole  system  of  the  defences  tervaiof 
gained  strength  during  those  twenty  days  by  show-  tt^^^'^ 
ing  the  increase  of  power  which  was  given  within  '^^' 
that  time  to  the  armament  of  the  Sebastopol  batteries. 
On  the  26th  of  September,  the  land  defences  on  the 
south  side  of  the  place  were  armed  with  1 72  pieces  of 
ordnance,  which,  if  each  gun  were  once  fired,  could 
discharge   missiles  weighing  altogether  some    3000 
pounds.     The  twenty  days  passed,  and  by  the  end  of 
that  time  the  guns  in  battery  along  the  same  lines  of 
defence  were  in  number  341,  with  calibres  for  throw- 
ing, in  one  salvo,  about  8000  pounds'  weight  of  shott 

Thus,  then,  it  can  be  said  that  in  almost  all  the  Sommary 
ingredients  of  warUke  strength  the  defenders  of  Se-  ^^^ 
bastopol  had  gained,  and  gained  largely,  since  the  which, 
day  when  the  invader  surprised  them  by  his  daring  ^hTSL- 
flank  march.    They  had  been  largely  reinforced.    They  l±^^ 
had  recovered  much  of  their  self-confidence.     They  topolhad 
were  now  in  free  communication  not  only  with  the  ^Sng 
interior  of  Russia,  but  also  with  a  relieving  army  ■*'®"«***- 
already  on  the  flank  of  the  invader  and  preparing  to 

*  Todleben,  p.  301.  t  Ibid.  p.  313  et  seq. 
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CHAP,  manoeuvre  against  him.  Their  fortxess  was  at  length 
' — ^-l-^  well  covered  by  an  entrenched  position  which,  al- 
though four  miles  in  extent,  had  yet  been  made 
strong  at  all  points.  Above  all,  they  were  assured 
that  in  the  particular  kind  of  strife  to  which  they 
had  the  happiness  to  find  themselves  challenged — the 
strife  that  is  waged  by  meeting  earthworks  and  bat- 
teries with  other  earthworks  and  other  batteries — ^they 
had,  and  must  have  for  a  long  time  to  come,  vastly 
more  means  of  putting  forth  strength  than  those  who 
undertook  to  besiege  them. 
Circum-  If  inquirers  shall  ask  how  it  was  that  in  the  very 

stances un-  ^  .   ^      .  •  i  ^i  i  j 

der  which   presence  of  a  victorious  invader,  the  weakness  and 
grandwe-    the  all   but  dcspair  of  the  garrison  could  thus   be 
STJ're^'      changed  into  strength   and  confidence,  it  will  first, 
the'^ri-    indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  these  people  were  brave, 
camepoe-    patriotic,  firm  men,  raised  up  to  a  lofty  enthusiasm 
Bible.         i^y  ^j^g  inspiring  soul  of  Komiloff*,  and  guided  in  all 
they  did  by  the  genius  of  the  great  '  volunteer ; '  but 
still  to  any  such  question  one  part  of  the  answer  is 
this  : — The  Allies  gave  them  time.* 
On  the  On  the  evening  of  the  1 6th  of  October,  no  spy  nor 

the  16th  deserter,  it  seems,  had  brought  the  news  into  Sebas- 
eariison  topol ;  but  by  surcr  indications  the  garrison  knew  that 
the  bom-  the  time  of  preparation  must  be  almost  touching  its 
WM  to^be-  GJid,  and  that  a  great  cannonade  of  their  works  was 
mOTow.^^   ordained  to  begin  on  the  morrow. 

♦  They  so  gave  time,  as  we  saw,  against  the  desire  of  Lord  Raglan^ 
and  in  spite  of  the  counsels  of  Lyons  and  Cathcart 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


I. 


If  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  forces  now  charged  CHAP. 

XVII 
with  the  land  defence  of  Sebastopol  outnumbered  the   — ^— 1/ 

troops  which  besieged  it  ;*  that,  in  command  of  labour  ^oSf  fa^ 

and  material  resources,  the  garrison  had  an  enormous  thTpros^* 

ascendancy ;  that  they  were  strongly  entrenched ;  that  Sbe  aarri- 

they  had  in  their  rear  a  harboiu*  and  a  roadstead  not  ^^^ 

only  made  good  against  hostile  intrusion  by  sea,  but 

assuring  them  aid  close  at  home  from  the  broadsides 

of  their  own  men-of-war ;  and,  finally,  if  it  be  granted 

that  the  relieving  army  now  gathered  under  Prince 

Mentschikoff  had  a  greater  numerical  strength  than 

the  forces  which  covered  the  siege,  men  may  ask  how 

it  came  to  be  believed  by  both  the  French  and  the 

English,  that  the  chances  of  war  on  the  morrow  would 

be  brought  to  incline  to  their  cause. 

The  Allies  trusted  much  to  the  power  of  their  ord-  Sources  of 

nance  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  their  troops ;  and,  dence  felt 

*  I.e,y  Forey's  siege  corps,  and  the  English  troops  camped  on  the 
Chersonese.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bosquet's  corps  (having  with 
it  Canroberf  s  Turkish  battalions)  and  also  the  forces  engaged  in  de- 
fending the  town  and  plain  of  Balaclava  were  not  in  the  number  of  the 
tiooiM  which  carried  on  the  siege.    For  the  strength  of  the  contending 

**»•  ^tmnndiz. 
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CHAP,  apart  from  the  baneful  delays  wliich  their  plan  of 
' — v-1^  attack  had  involved,  it  was  not  an  ill-devised  measure. 
j^ol       The  Allies,  we  saw,  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  down  the 
fire  of  the  place  to  an  extent  which  would  enable  their 
assaulting  columns  to  gain  the  Eedan  and  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion,  without,  up  to  that  time,  undergoing  an  over- 
whelming loss  from  artillery  ;   and  they  trusted  that, 
when  once  they  had  thus  pierced  the  enemy's   line, 
their  troops  would  so  overmaster  any  soldiery  that 
could  be  gathered  to  meet  them  in  rear  of  the  assaulted 
ramparts,  as  to  be  able  to  cut  into  two  the  whole 
structure   of  the   Bussian  defences.     This  last  hope 
was  even,  perhaps,  better  founded  than  the  Allies  at 
the  time  imderstood  it  to  be  ;  for  we  now  know  that, 
notwithstanding  the  large  reinforcements  then  lately 
brought  into  Sebastopol,  the  extent  and  conformation 
of  the  ground  which  the  garrison  had  to  defend  put 
it  almost  out  of  their  power  to  be  prepared  at  each 
point  against  the  apprehended  assaults  with  what  they 
judged  competent  forces. 
The  bat-         It  was  with  batteries  of  126  pieces,  including  18 
whicL^he   hca^y  mortars,  that  the  Allies  hoped  to  get  down 
wereto      the  firc  of  the  enemy's  defences ;  and  of  these,  53 
STke^hu     ^®re  French,*  and  73  EnglisLt     Of  the  English  guns, 
cannon-      qq  wcrc  manned   by  our  seamen,  the  rest  by  our 
Boyal   Artillery.  J      The  battery  which  the   French 
had  constructed  by  the  sea  -  shore  (near  the  site  of 
an   old   Genoese   fort),  and    also    the   two   English 

*  Niel, '  Journal  dea  Operations  du  G<^nie,*  p.  60.    Anger  ^Ym  Qm 
number  of  guns  as  49,  but  I  follow  Niel. 
t  *  Journal  of  the  English  Engineers,'  p.  31  - 
i  Ibid.    See  details  of  armament  in  Appeo 


"'•*^*-  1/'^     Oct'.     1654. 
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Lancaster  batteries,  may  be  regarded  as  standing,  in  CHAP, 
some  measure,  apart  from  the  general  plan  of  attack ;  — ^ — ' 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  siege  ordnance  with  which 
the  Allies  thus  proposed  to  conquer  the  enem/s  fire 
were  distributed  into  three  systems.  One  of  these 
was  the  system  or  string  of  batteries  erected  by  the 
French  on  the  crest  of  Mount  Rodolph,  and  armed 
with  49  pieces.  Another  was  the  bending  line  of 
English  batteries  on  Green  HiU,  with  an  armament 
of  41  pieces,  which  our  people  called  the  *Left,'  or 

*  Chapman's  Attack.'    The  third,  called  the  *  Eight,'  or 

*  Gordon's  Attack,'  was  on  the  WoronzoflF  Height,  and 
its  two-faced  array  of  batteries  mounted  26  pieces. 

Without  counting  the  batteries  of  the  Jagoudil —  The  pieces 
a  ship  lying  moored  across  the  head  of  the  Man-of-  Russians 
war  Harbour  * — or  any  other  of  the  guns  still  on  deck  battel, 
which  could  be  more  or  less  brought  into  use,  the  fngupon 
Eussians,  we  saw,  had  in  battery  for  the  land  defence  iJ^^s  of 
of  Sebastopol  on  its  south  side  341  pieces  of  artillery ;  ^t^ 
but  of  these,  there  stood   opposed  to  the   batteries 
established  by  the  Allies  only  118  pieces,  including 
five  heavy  mortars,  t     Amongst  the  rest  of  the  118 
pieces  there  were  some  guns  of  great  calibre ;   but, 
upon  the  whole,  a   salvo   from    the    126   battering 
pieces  now  prepared  for  the  siege  was  a  good  deal 
more  weighty  than  one  from  the   118  pieces  with 
which  the  Eussians  meant  to  engage  them.  J 

It  therefore  appears  that,  as  regards  the  weight  of 

*  The  Jagoudil  was  an  84-gan  sliip  which  lay  at  the  yeiy  head  of  the 
Man-of-war  Creek  with  her  larboard  broadside  towards  the  besiegers, 
t  Todleben,  p.  344. 
It  12  per  cent  greater,  according  toTodleben,  ibid. 
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CHAP. 

xvn. 

^ y ' 

Irrespec- 
tively of 
these  118 
pieces 
there  were 
(without 
counting 
suns  on 
board 
ship)  160 

which 
swept 
the  ai 


proacnes, 
and  63 
guns  be- 
sides 
which 
could  take 
the  be- 
siegers in 
front  or  in 
flank  upon 
their  com- 
ing to  close 
quarters. 

The  poten- 
tial superi- 
ority of 
the  Rus- 
sians in 
artillery. 


ordnance  brought  into  actual  service  for  the  artilleiy 
conflict  of  the  17th  of  October,  the  garrison  was  in- 
ferior to  its  assailants ;  but  it  must  be  understood 
that,  irrespectively  of  the  118  pieces  thus  awaiting 
an  encounter  with  the  battering-guns  of  the  besiegers, 
the  Allies,  if  proceeding  to  assault,  might  have  to 
incur  whilst  advancing  not  only  the  shell  and  the 
shot  of  ships'  guns  trained  and  pointed  beforehand 
from  the  waters  below,  but  also  the  fire  of  as  many 
as  160  guns  established  in  land  batteries  which  swept 
the  approaches  of  the  place;  and  that,  even  after 
traversing  the  approaches  thus  guarded,  and  coining 
at  last  to  close  quarters,  the  still  surviving  assailants 
might  be  encountered  in  front  or  in  flank  by  the 
blasts  of  yet  63  more  pieces  of  cannon  delivering 
grape-shot  and  canister.* 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  potentially,  the 
ordnance  arm  of  the  Eussians  had  a  much  greater 
ascendant  than  is  indicated  by  giving  the  number  and 
calibre  of  their  guns  already  in  battery.  To  an  extent 
which,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  must  enable  them  to 
outdo  their  assailants  in  artillery  conflict,  the  garrison 
could  not  only  command  endless  supplies  of  guns  and 
ammunition,  but  (because  of  their  strength  in  work- 
men as  well  as  in  material)  could  ceaselessly  repair 
and  re-arm,  or  shift  or  improve  their  batteries,  and 
augment  them  in  numbers  and  power. 

♦  Guns  opposed  to  the  batteries  of  the  Allies,         .  118 
Guns  sweeping  the  approaches,    .        .        .        .  160 
Guns  for  taking  the  besiegers  when  at  close  quar- 
ters in  front  or  flank, 63 

Total  (being  the  numbers  given  ante),  .        341 
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In   distributing  his  batteries  along  the  lines   of  CHAP. 

XVTT 

defence,  Colonel  Todleben  had  not  apportioned  them  ^  y  '  * 
ratably  to  the  strength  of  the  respective  systems  of  ne/in*° 
*  Attack '  which  they  were  destined  to  encounter.  ,J^ngtS^* 
Whilst  he  ventured  to  meet  the  71  guns  and  mortars  teri^ml^ 
of  the  English  with  so  few  as  54  pieces  of  ordnance,  ^^^^^ 
and  those  too,  upon  the  whole,  of  a  lighter  calibre,  he  S*^^ 
made  ready  to  answer  the  53  giHis  and  mortars  which  wegerewas 
the  French  had  in  battery  with  a  fire  of  64  pieces.*      edtothe 

•^  ^  respective 

At  intervals  throughout  the  night,  the  Russians,  aa  'Attack*' 
it  was  their  custom  to  do,  fired  some  shots  with  the 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  working  parties  of  the  be- 
siegers,  but  they  elicited  no  reply. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  intervention  of  the  Allied  The  time 
navy  had  been  suddenly  postponed  to  a  later  hour,  a™- 
the  moment  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  land  S£e^f 
cannonade  remained  imaltered.     At  half-past  six  in  ^^ 
the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  October,  three  shells  were 
to  be  discharged  from  one  of  the  French  batteries, 
and  then  forthwith  the  Allies  were  to  open  fire  along 
the  whole  line  of  their  works. 


The   signal  had  not  yet  been  given,   when  the  The  dawn 
breaking  grey  of  the  morning  enabled  the  Eussians  to  Oct. 

*  The  calibres  of  the  French  and  Russian  guns  being  upon  an  ayer- 
age  about  equal,  the  superiority  of  the  Russian  armament  was  meas- 
ured by  the  difference  in  the  number  of  the  pieces,  ».  e.,  by  the  differ- 
ence between  64  and  53.  Still,  in  the  real  conflict  between  the  French 
and  the  Russians — i.^.,  the  conflict  between  the  batteries  on  Mount  Ro- 
dolph  and  their  opponents — the  difference  in  the  number  of  pieces  was 
only  3.  It  was  by  the  position  of  his  batteries  rather  than  by  mere 
weight  of  metal  that  Todleben  there  prepared  to  take  the  ascendant 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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CHAP,  see  that  the  Allies,  in  the  night-time,  had  cut  their 
.     ^     /  embrasures,  and  that  seams  of  earth  hitherto  blank 
had  all  at  once  put  on  the  look — significant  of  man 
and   his  purpose — that  is  given  by  guns  seen    in 
battery.     Here  and  there,  as  this  change  was  des- 
Ov^xang     cried,  a  Eussian  battery  opened  fira     More  followed. 
Some  French  guns  began  to  make  answer.      There 
was  more  and  more  light.     A  body  of  French  tirail- 
leurs with   a  support  pushed  forward  towards  the 
enemy's  lines.     Sebastopol  beat  to  arms.    The  three 
appointed  signal  shells  sprang  out  from  the  lines  on 
Mount  Eodolph.      In  a  minute,  some  English  guns 
opened  ;  and  presently,  along  their  whole  line  of  bat- 
teries, and  along  all  the  enemy's  works,  from   the 
Central  to  the  FlagstaflF  Bastion,  and  thence  across  to 
the  Eedan,  and  thence  on  again  to  the  MalakoflT,  there 
pealed  a  sustained  cannonade.      Then,  and  quickly 
again,  and  from  time  to  time,  this  sustained  cannon- 
Cannonad-  adc  was  out-thuudcred  by  salvoes  of  a  kind  sounding 
salvoes,      strangc  to  the  land -service  people.     No  ships  were 
in    action ;   but   at  the   first  roar   of  the   mightier 
outburst,  the  seamen  who   heard    it  grew   radiant. 
They  knew  by  what  manner  of  men  such  a  salvo  as 
that  was  deUvered. 
The  cause       Whether  serving  the  guns  of  the  English,  or  form- 
inff  in    ^    iug  part  of  the  garrison,  the  sailors  engaged  in  this 
M  voes.      (conflict  had  brought  with  them  many  of  their  familiar 
men  who    usages ;  and  the  Eussian  sailors  especially,  who  were 
the  guns,    fighting  at  the  land  defences  to  the  number  of  se^ 
thousands,   clung  fast,   it    seems,   to  their  en* 
Their  naval  system  had  been  in  a  grea^ 
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copied — copied  even,  perhaps,  with  servility — from  CHAP, 
that  of  the  English ;  and  thus  it  resulted  that,  in  each 
of  the  main  fastnesses  which  constituted  the  line  of 
defence,  there  was  much  of  the  warlike  practice,  and 
even,  indeed,  of  the  lesser  routine,  which  obtains  on 
board  English  vessels.  The  *  bastion'  stood  for  the 
ship.  The  parapets  were  bulwarks;  the  embrasures 
were  port-holes.  Every  piece  the  men  had  to  serve 
they  tended  and  fondled  and  cursed  in  their  natural, 
seamanlike  way ;  and  that  too  with  the  more  affec- 
tion when  they  knew  it  for  one  of  their  own  familiar 
ship's  guns.  As  in  our  naval  service,  so  also  with 
the  Russian  seamen,  the  drum  used  to  beat  to  quar- 
ters ;  but  to  other  of  their  duties  the  men,  though  on 
shore,  were  still  called  by  the  boatswain's  whistle. 
They  were  piped  to  their  meals  ;  they  were  piped  to 
their  *  grog.'  Night,  for  them,  was  a  period  divided 
into  *  watches;'  and  far  from  going  by  clock,  they 
measured  and  marked  lapse  of  time  just  as  though 
they  were  still  on  board  ship ;  so  that  when,  for 
example,  it  was  noon,  they  reported  it  always  *  eight 
'  bells,'  and  as  soon  as  they  had  the  due  sanction,  were 
ready  to  make  it  *  eight.'  But,  so  well  had  these 
Russians  been  taught,  that  they  could  not  be  got  to 
stop  short  in  their  old  English  lesson  at  the  point  their 
Commanders  desired.  To  the  exceeding  vexation  of 
Todleben,  they  could  not  at  all  be  persuaded  to  train 
and  point  every  gun  with  a  separate  attention  to  the 
object  for  which  he  designed  it.  Knowing  well  what 
nation  it  was  that  manned  the  works  on  Mount  Ro- 
dolph,  the  men  at  the  Flagstaff  and  the  Central  Bastions 
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CHAP,  were  too  strongly  bent  on  the  end,  aim,  and  purpose 
of  what  they  had  leamt  from  the  English,  to  be  able 
to  forego  all  the  rapture  of  '  giving  the  Frenchman 
'a  broadside.'  And,  that  being  done  to  begin  with, 
their  rooted  faith  was  that,  with  no  greater  pauses 
of  time  than  were  of  absolute  need  for  sponging 
and  loading  and  firing,  one  broadside  should  follow 
another.* 


The  na-  To  be  Serving  the  guns ;  to  be  swiftly  repairing 

duty  in      the  havoc  from  time  to  time  wrought  in  the  parapets 
teries,        (and  especially  in  the  revetments  of  the  embrasures) 

whether        \  x  ./  / 

Russian,     by  the  enemy^s  round-shot  and  shell ;  to  be  quench- 
er French,     .  .1  /»  I.'    T_  _L       J.1 

or  English,  mg  the  lires  which  were  constantly  seizmg  upon 
gabions,  faacines,  and  timber ;  to  be  replacing  guns ; 
to  be  tending  or  removing  in  litters  the  men  newly 
wounded;  and  to  be  toiling  thus,  hour  by  hour, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dim  pile  of  smoke,  with  a  mind  al- 
ways equal  to  an  instant  encounter  with  death, — this 
was  alike  the  duty  of  the  French,  of  the  English,  and 
of  the  Eussians,  who  worked  the  power  of  artillery  in 
For  some  the  Conflicting  batteries ;  and,  until  there  occurred 
conflict  of  that  disaster  to  the  French  of  which  we  shall  presently 

♦  There  was  a  part  of  the  height  overlookii^g  Sebastopol  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  *  Maison  d*eau '  which  served  as  a  very  good  post 
for  observation  ;  but  the  three  men  who  witnessed  from  that  point  the 
opening  of  this  great  cannonade  were  disturbed  in  their  appreciation  of 
its  grandeur  by  an  incident  strangely  incongruous.  From  the  directioQ 
of  Sebastopol  three  setters  came  ranging  up  the  hiU-side,  but  wiAlring 
smaU  progress,  for  at  every  salvo  they  dropped.  At  the  thunder  of  jjmi 
nations,  as  though  it  were  the  report  of  their  mastei^s  *  double- 
the  well-bred  and  well-broken  beasts  took  care  to  'down-cb 
never  knew  whence  the  dogs  came,  nor  whither  they  wen* 
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speak,  the  duty  was  performed  with  unflinching  per-  CHAP, 
sistency  by  besieged  and  besiegers  alike.  ' — ^— 1/ 

The  works  which  covered  the  Russian  batteries  had  was  miSn- 
been  constructed  in  haste,  with  dry,  gritty  earth  labo-  ^^, 
riously  brought  to  the  spot ;  and,  no  rain  having  come  roSiVby 
in  the   interval  to  bind  the  loose   heaps  into  solid  ^^g?^ 
structures,   they  formed   of  course  sorry  ramparts.  ^^^^ 
The   embrasures,  too,  were  weak.      Some   of  them,  "^*^ 
for  want  of  fascines  and  hurdles,  had  been  revetted  21"^ 
with  bags  of  earth,  with  planks,  or  with  clay.     There  aian  earth- 
were  other  embrasures  which  had  not  been  revetted  ^*^'  "* 
at  alL      Of  the  revetments  formed  with  clay,  some 
were  brought  down  in  fragments  by  the  mere  blast 
of  the  gj  firing  out  fcom  Ween  them ;  «id  those 
that  had  been  made  of  earth-sacks  and  planks  very 
often  took  fire,  and  fell.     There  was  need  of  heroic 
stubbornness  to  be  able  to  cling  to  the  determination 
of  sacrificing  numbers  of  lives  with  the  object  of  re- 
storing defences  so  easily  brought  to  ruin ;  but  the 
garrison  had  been  taught  that  it  was  of  great  moment 
to  them  to  have  their  embrasures  in  the  best  state 
that  might  be  possible,  and  at  whatever  cost  of  life  to 
those  who  were  charged  with  the  toil,  they  repaired 
them  again  and  again. 

But  the  Eussians — ^and  that  every  minute — ^had  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  yet  harder  liiaL 
Expecting  an  assault,  they  ever  kept  steadfastiy  in 
sis:ht  that  last  appeal  to  '  mitrail '  which  their  great 
iSgineer  had  d^ed;  and  ofte,,  ye.7  often  Aey 
imagined  that  the  appointed  moment  had  come. 
From  the  irrepressible  tendency  of  the   seamen  to 
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CHAP.  deKver  their  fire  in  broadsides,  it  resulted — ^for   no 
X     ^   •/  breath  of  wind  was  stirring — that  the  men,  by  these 
rapid  discharges,  piled  up  above  and  around  them 
huge,  steadfast,  opaque  banks  of  smoke,  which   so 
narrowed  the  field  of  every  man's  sight  that  he  hardly 
could  see  the  outline  of  a  comrade's  figure  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  paces. 
The  ima-        Now  a  dim  bank  of  smoke,  admitting  distorted  and 
columns     deadened  rays,  yet  confining  within  straitened  limits 
with         the  scope  of  a  man's  real  vision — ^this,  we  know,  is 

which  the  i  I'l*  '    n    •!_    ^  *      ^v  j_  n 

Russians     ^  leus  which  givcs  miimtc  favour  to  the  creatures  of 


bating.       ^^  imaghiation  already  excited  by  battle.     The  grey, 
floating  wreaths,  though  their  movement  can  scarce 
be  descried,  are  all  the  while  slowly  changing  in  place, 
as  well  as  in  form ;  and  firom  that  cause,  or  that  cause 
in  part,  it  seems  to  result  that,  when  once  the  thick 
cloud  which  obscures  a  man's  vision  has  been  peopled 
and  armed  by  his  fancy,  the  shapes  which  appear 
before  him  do  not  long  continue  at  rest.     They  grow 
larger;  they  move;  and  the  imreal  creature  of  the 
brain  which  at  first  seemed  like  infantry  halted  is 
presently  a  column  advancing.     With  the  Bussians 
—  a  firm,   robust  people  —  the  imagiuation,  though 
straying  beyond  the  bounds  of  reality,  was  still  guided 
in  part  by  sound  knowledge ;  for  the  images  men  saw 
in  the  smoke  were  the  images  of  what  might  well  be. 
As  in  a  quarter  of  the  field  at  the  Alma  (where  the 
onset  of  the  English  horse  might  fairly  enough  have 
been  looked  for),  the  mist  had  seemed  to  reveal  a  host 
of  cavalry  charging,  so  now  when,  as  people  believed, 
the  Allies  would  storm   the  defences,  men    easily 
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fancied  they  saw — ^that  they  saw  indeed  many  times  CHAP, 
over— the  enemy's  columns  of  infantry  coming  on  to  sH^ 
deliver  the  assault.  The  quality  of  the  Eussian  sol- 
dier being  what  I  have  said,  these  pictures  of  his  ima- 
gination did  not  drive  him  at  aU  into  panic,  but 
still  they  much  governed  his  actions.  Again,  and 
again,  those  who  manned  guns  so  planted  as  to  be  of 
no  service  except  against  assailing  infaiitry,  worked 
a,  hard  at  th  JloaLg  and  firing  a.  thoTgh  «>e  aa- 
sault  had  begun,  and  many  a  blast  of  mitrail  was  sent 
tearing  through  phantom  battalions. 

So  long  as  the  conflict  should  be  one  between  ck>nditioii8 
covered  batteries  on  one  side  and  covered  batteries  on  which  the 
the  other,  there  could  not  well  be  any  approach  to  wo^Jdne^ 
equality  in  point  of  losses  between  the  besiegers  and  ^^^Sce 
the  besieged ;  for  the  Eussians  were  not  only  forced  to  conceraLi 
keep  manned  the  223  guns  which  they  had  prepared  ^e^SeS 
against  the  expected  assaults,  but  also  to  have  close  at  ^^^^  ^^^ 
hand  near  the  gorges  of  their  bastions  the  bodies  of  *^®  ^^' 
infantry  with  which  they  designed  to  meet  the  same 
contingencies ;  and,  both  the  gunners  and  the  foot 
soldiery  being  imperfectly  sheltered  against  the  bat- 
teries of  the  Allies,  it  could  not  but  result  that  the 
troops  thus  kept  in  expectation  would  be,  many  of 
them,  killed  or  wounded;  whilst  the  besiegers,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  keep  out  of  fire  the  troops 
with  which  they  meant  to  assault  till  the  moment 
for  their  onset  should  come. 


Bians. 


Though  Prince  Mentschikoff  had  come  from  the 
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CHAP,  country  of  the  Upper  Belbec  to  the  Sevemaya,  or 
North   Side,  and   although  he    indeed   crossed   the 


defending   Toadstcad  ou  the  morning  of   this   cannonade,    and 
^^stm    visited  a  part  of  the  lines  in  the  Karabel  faubourg, 
coim^imd    ^^  ^^^  ^^*  ^^^S  ^^Jy  ^  ^^  shsill  see,  amid  the  scenes 
KomUo^^  of  the   artillery  conflict  which  raged   on  the  south 
of  Sebastopol ;  and  the  virtual  control  of  the  whole 
force  of  soldiers  and  sailors  engaged  in  defending  the 
place  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  seaman  whom 
the  popular  voice  had  raised  up  to  be  chief  and  com- 
mander of  all. 
Groands         If  KomiloflF  had  been  in  command  of  a  military 
he  jud^   garrison  so  organised,  and  so  highly  instructed  in  all 
personal     their  dutics,  as  to  warrant  him  .in  relying  upon  their 
attibe i»t-  exact  performance  of  orders,  he  would  probably  have 
w^be    thought  it  his  duty  to  remain,  for  the  most  part, 
of  service.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Commanding  spot  which  he  had 

chosen  as  his  dwelling  :  for  there,  he  would  have 
been  most  readily  found ;  there,  better  than  at  the 
ramparts,  he  would  have  been  able  to  imderstand 
the  general  state  of  the  conflict;  there,  with  the 
greatest  despatch,  he  might  have  pushed  forward  his 
reserves  to  the  endangered  post ;  there,  most  quickly 
he  would  have  been  able  to  learn  where  his  presence 
was  needed.  But  the  forces  defending  Sebastopol 
were  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  warrant  Komiloff 
in  taking  this  strictly  military  view  of  the  position 
in  which  events  had  placed  him.  On  the  contrary — 
and  that  he  knew — ^it  was  the  collapse  of  the  mili- 
tary  structure  which  had  put  upon  him  this  great 
charge ;   and  a  true  instinct  told  him,  that  as 
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hope  of  defending  Sebastopol  against  a  determined  CHAP, 
attack  had  had  little  to  rest  on  at  first  save  that  ^  ' » 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  devotion  with  which  he  had 
inspired  his  people,  both  seamen  and  soldiers,  so, 
although  the  defence  of  the  place  was  no  longer  a 
task  of  such  utterly  overwhelming  diflSculty  as  to 
need  being  faced  in  a  spirit  of  romantic  desperation, 
it  still  must  depend  for  success  upon  his  power  of 
exalting  and  sustaining  men's  minds.  Therefore, 
overruling  the  numberless  advisers  who  strove  to 
move  him  firom  his  decision,  he  judged  it  his  duty 
to  be  visiting  the  lines  of  defence,  to  be  sharing  in 
the  risks  of  the  day  with  the  gunners  who  stood  at 
the  ramparts,  and,  in  short,  to  cause  himself  to  be 
seen  at  all  the  chief  posts  of  danger. 

Men  belonging  to  Komiloffs  StaflF  have  commemo-  The  move- 
rated  the  acts  and  the  words  of  their  hero,  in  this  the  KomiioE 
last  day  of  his  life,  with  an  almost  pious  exactness ; 
and,  although  it  be  plain  that,  amongst  our  people 
at  home,  the  uneventful  ride  of  a  Eussian  Admiral 
from  bastion  to  bastion  will  never  evoke  that  kind  of 
interest  which  it  wrought  in  the  minds  of  his  own 
feUow-countrymen,  I  yet  imagine  that  some  portion  of 
the  material  derived  from  those  loving  records  may 
help  to  give  true  impressions  of  the  nature  of  the 
business  which  engaged  the  chiefs  in  Sebastopol  on 
the  day  of  the  first  cannonade,  and  may  even,  in  an 
incidental  and  passing  way,  afford  better  insight  into 
the  condition  of  things  within  the  fortress  than  could 
well  be  imparted  by  formal  words  of  siege  narrative 

■'here,  and  how  the  men  were  struck 
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CHAP,  down  and  replaced,  when  and  where  a  gun  was  dia- 
V     ^   '/  mounted,  or  an  embrasure  spoilt  and  restored. 

The  instant  he  heard  the  opening  of  the  cannon- 
ade, Komiloff  hastened  to  spring  into  his  saddle ; 
and  then — at  so  eager  a  pace  that  his  Staff  could 
His  pre-  hardly  keep  up  with  him — ^he  galloped  off  to  the 
the^kg-  Flagstaff  Bastion.  By  the  time  that  he  had  gained 
tion.^"  the  esplanade  by  the  left  face  of  the  bastion,  the 
firing  had  grown  to  its  full  height  and  power.  Al- 
ready the  smoke  of  the  salvoes  in  which  the  sailors 
delighted  had  enwrapped  the  whole  field  of  sight  in 
a  thick  steadfast  cloud.  Seen  through  it,  the  sun  in 
the  east  was  a  dull  red  and  lustreless  orb.  Yet,  by 
the  darte  of  fire  which,  from  moment  to  moment,  weii 
piercing  the  cloud,  Komiloff  and  the  offiicers  with 
him  could  make  out  where  the  enemy's  guns  were 
in  battery,  or  where  their  own  were  replying.  In 
their  rear,  too,  they  saw  through  the  smoke  a  third 
belt  of  fire ;  for  behind  the  gorge  of  the  bastion, 
the  skilled  contriver  of  the  defences  had  planted  two 
batteries,  which  threw  their  shells  over  the  heads  of 
the  men  engaged  at  the  ramparts  in  front 

It  was  hot  at  this  time  in  the  Flagstaff  Bastion ; 
for  the  batteries  of  the  French  on  Mount  Eodolph — 
unstricken,  as  yet,  with  the  havoc  which  awaited  them 
— ^were  exerting  their  full  might ;  but  also — and  this 
was  more  formidable,  by  reason  of  the  greater  calibre 
of  the  guns — ^the  left  face  of  the  bastion  was  battered, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  its  right  face  enfiladed,  by  the 
fire  from  Chapman's  Attack. 

KomUoff  converged  with  the  gunners,  and  to  mm 
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of  them  he  gave  directions  in  regaxd  to  the  pointing  CHAP, 
of  the  guns ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  brought  ' — ^—1^ 
himself  to  put  a  check  upon  his  seamen  by  preventing 
them  from  firing  in  broadsides.     He  passed  from  gun  His  ride 

^  .  ^  ^         along  the 

to  gun  along  the  whole  bastion,  and  then  went  along  boulevard 
the  winding  boulevard  line  to  that  new  work  adjoining  the  p^res- 
the  P^ressip,  which,  because  of  its  sudden  growth,  men  "^' 
called  the  *  Mushroom '  Battery.    Whether  it  was  that 
the  minds  of  men  were  so  kindled  as  to  be  capable  of 
giving  new  colour  and  form  to  what  their  sight  con- 
veyed to  them,  or  that  Komiloff's  look  and  bearing 
were  really  in  some  degree  altered  by  the  opening  of 
the  long-promised  conflict,  it  is  certain  that  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  rode  with  him  along  the  line  of 
the  boulevard  gives  a  kind  of  support  to  that  old 
superstition  of  the  Scots  which  assured  the  believing 
world  that  approaching  death  was  foreshown  by  a 
sign,  and  that  when  his  end  drew  near  the  doomed 
man  was   clothed   with   a  preternatural   brightness. 

*  Calm  and  stem,*  says  one  of  the  Staff  who  rode  with 
Komiloff — '  calm  and  stem  was  the  expression  of  his 

*  face,  yet  a  slight  smile  played  on  his  lips.     His  eyes 

*  — ^those  wonderful,  intelligent,  and  piercing  eyes — 
^  shone  brighter  than  was  their  wont.      His  cheeks 

*  were  flushed.     He   carried  his  head  loftily.     His 

*  thin  and  slightly  bent  form  had  become  erect     He 

*  seemed  to  grow  in  size.*  * 

Komiloff  returned  the  same  way  back  to  the  right 
wing  of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion;  and,  after  speaking 

*  Admiral  Li]diatche£^  one  of  Komiloff 's  Staff,  quoted  in  the  *  Ma- 
'  thkcax  poor  mtm.* 
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CHAP,  with  Vice-Admiral  Novolffllsky,  he  remounted  his  horse 
^     ^   ' '  and  descended  into  the  ravine,  going  on  through  that 
part  of  the  defences  which  connected  the  Flagstaff  and 
the  Central  Bastions-    The  road  lay  along  a  steep  slope, 
and  the  blaze  firom  the  French  batteries  was  so  con- 
stant, and  their  fire  so  heavy,  that  for  a  moment  the 
affrighted  chargers  of  Komiloff  and  his  Staff  refused 
to  confiront  the  stonn ;  but  Komiloff  soon  conquered 
the  will  of  his  horse ;  and  when  he  had  done  so  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  *I  cannot  bear  to  be  disobeyed.' 
In  the  valley  he  passed  near  the  Taroutine  battalion, 
and  the  soldiers  were  overheard  saying,  *  This  is  in- 
*  deed  a  brave  fellow.* 
His  pre-         Gaining  at  length  the  Central  Bastion,  Komiloff 
theCen-     there  found  Admiral  Nachimoff  toiling  hard  at  his 
tion.  duty,  and   seeming  to  be  as  much  at  home  in  the 

batteries  as  though  he  were  on  board  his  own  ship. 
Nachimoff's  appearance  at  this  time  might  be  regard- 
ed, perhaps,  as  somewhat  characteristic  of  that  tend- 
ency to  self-immolation  which  we  have  attributed  to 
him ;  for,  as  though  he  would  be  decked  out  for  sacri- 
fice, he  distinguished  himself  from  others  by  choosing 
to  wear  his  full  uniform,  with  all  the  heavy  splendour 
of  an  admiral's  epaulets ;  and  already,  fi:om  a  slight 
wound  then  lately  received,  the  blood  was  coursing 
down  his  face. 

While  conversing  with  Nachimoff,  Komiloff  mount- 
ed the  banquette  at  the  projecting  angle  of  the  bastion, 
and  there  for  some  time  the  two  Admirals  stood ;  for 
they  were  trj-ing  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  Russian 
fire  upon  the   enemy's  batteries.      Driving  in  from 
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moment  to  moment,  the  round  shots  so  struck  the  CHAP, 
parapet  and  its  defenders  as  to  cover  the  Admirals  ' — v— ^ 
and  the  officers  at  their  side  with  the  pelting  of  loose, 
gritty  eaxth,  aad  even  sometimes  to  sprinkle  them  mth 
the  blood  of  men  wounded.  Shells  also  were  bursting 
on  all  sides,  and  slaughtering  the  people  at  the  batteriea 
Seeing  the  danger  to  which  Komiloff  exposed  him- 
self. Captain  Ilynsky  approached  the  Admiral,  and 
entreated  him  to  leave  the  bastion.  By  that  time 
Korniloff  had  descended  from  the  banquette,  and  was 
looking  to  see  how  the  men  at  the  batteries  were  point- 
ing their  guns.  Ilynsky  tried  to  carry  his  purpose 
by  saying  to  Komiloff  that  his  presence  at  the  bas- 
tion denoted  want  of  trust  in  his  subordinates ;  and 
added  that  he  would  so  take  care  to  fulfil  his  duty 
as  to  render  unnecessary  the  presence  of  the  Admiral. 
Komiloff  answered,  *  And  if  you  are  to  do  your  duty, 

*  why  do  you  wish  to  prevent  me  from  doing  mine  ? 

*  My  duty  is  to  see  alL*     Komiloff  visited  the  battery  Komi- 
at  the  gorge  of  the  Central  Bastion,  and  then  went  tinued 
on  to  the  work  which  we  call  the  Land  Quarantine,  and  his 
Seeing  that  the  men  were  suffering  from  thirst,  he  hisquar- 
gave  orders  for  hauling  up  casks  of  water  to  the  *®^ 
batteriea     Then,  needing  food,  he  rode  home  to  his 
quarters.      Before  he  yet  broke  his  fast,  Komiloff  Hia  letter 
found  time  to  finish  a  letter  which  he  had  been  writ-  ease  to  his 
ing  to  his  wife.     This,  along  with  a  watch  which  he 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  heirloom,  Komiloff  entrusted  to 
the  courier  who  was  about  to  be  despatched  to  Nico- 
layeff.     *  Pray,*  said  he,  *  give  this  watch  to  my  wife — 

*  it  must  belong  to  my  eldest  son ; '  and  then,  in  words 
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CHAP,  half  playful,  but  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  which 
^   '  /  would  give  them  a  mournful  significance,  he  went  on 
to  say,  *  I  am  afraid  that  here  it  will  get  broken.' 
He  per-  It  was  soou  after  this  that  Baron  Kriidener  came 

Bists  in  bis    •  •■■i  /•  aj'itj^        *       ai  /v»  • 

determin-   HI  With  mcssagcs  irom  Admiral  Istomin,  the  officer  m 

up  to  th^  command  at  the  Malakoflf.    Istomin's  words  purported 

^aWcoff    ^  convey  an  assurance  that  all  was  going  on  well  at 

the  Tower ;  but  the  words  were  accompanied  by  an 

entreaty.      The  entreaty  was,  that  Komiloff  would 

not  needlessly  imperil  a  life  so  precious  as  his  by 

coming  up  to  the  Malakoff  HilL     He  persisted  in  his 

but  before  determination  to  go  thither;  but  a  little  delay  was 

doiog  so  ...  , 

ascends      obtained  by  inducing  him  to  ascend  to  the  terrace  on 

the  house-  .  n  i» 

top  in  or-    the  housc-top  m  order  to  form  a  more  general  and 
ther  a       extended  idea  of  the  scope  and  power  of  the  cannonade 
mpression  than  he  had  yet  been  able  to  gather.     It  would  seem 
nonad&*°   that  he  was  painfully  impressed  by  what  he  saw;  for, 
after  first  giving  some  practical  directions  for  insuring 
an  unfailing  supply  of  ammunition  to  all  the  batteries, 
he  once  more  disclosed  in  private  that  want  of  hopeful- 
ness which  we  have  already  remarked  upon  as  forming 
an  anomalous  characteristic  in  one  who  could  kindle 
His  de-      and  sustain  the  heroism  of  other  men.  '  I  fear,'  he  said, 
ency.         *  that  no  meaus  will  suffice  against  such  a  cannonade.' 
The  stato        It  may  be  said  that,  at  the  time,  there  was  some 
flictat^°"  ground,  not,  indeed,  for  so  great  a  despondency  as 
this  time,    ^j^^^^  which  Weighed  upon  Kornilofi*,  but,  at  all  events^ 
for  grave  forebodings.      The   artillery  conffict  thea 
raging  between  the  French  and  the  Russiaiis 
hitherto  seemed  so  equal  as  to  disappoint  ^^^ 
ing  of  the  great  Eussian  Engineer;  £ 
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of  overwhelming  the  batteries  on  Mount  Eodolph  by  CHAP, 
a  mightier  and  more  embracing  array  of  ordnance-  ' — v— ^ 
power  had  been  baffled,  as  yet,  by  the  prowess  of  the 
French  artillerymen,  and  also,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  Eussian  seamen  still  clung 
to  their  favourite  notion  of  constantly  firing  in  broad- 
sides. The  fronting  walls  of  the  cazem  at  the 
gorge  of  the  Central,  and  the  one  at  the  gorge  of  the 
Land  Quarantine  Bastions,  were  in  some  places  de- 
stroyed, in  others,  grievously  injiu'ed ;  and  the  parapet 
of  that  last  cazem  being  also  destroyed,  the  five  guns 
ranged  behind  it  were  soon  reduced  to  silence.  Also, 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  wall  was  a  good  deal 
damaged,  and  in  some  places  broken  through,  by  the 
French  shot.  Moreover,  there  were  some  of  the 
Eussian  batteries  opposed  to  the  French,  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  gunners  originally  serving 
the  guns  had  already  been  killed  or  wounded,  and 
replaced  by  fresh  combatants. 

But  if  the  strife  of  great  guns  between  the  French 
and  the  Eussians  was  thus  for  a  while  almost  equal, 
it  was  otherwise  with  the  conflict  of  artillery-power 
going  on  in  the  Karabel  faubourg;  for  there,  the 
besiegers  were  obtaining  the  ascendant.  With  all 
bis  skill  and  all  the  resources  at  his  command, 
Todleben,  as  we  saw,  had  failed  to  provide  sufficing 
means  to  counteract  the  two  English  Attacks.    Be- 

hoipr  of  the  cannonade  had  passed,  it 

tliat  our  batteries  were  proving  to 

•«  those  opposed  to  them.  This 

^m  the  greater  calibre 
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CHAP,  of  the  English  guns,  but  in  part  also  from  the  skill 
with  which  they  had  been  planted  on  Green  Hill  and 
the  Woronzoflf  Height.  Already  a  good  deal  of  havoc 
had  been  wrought  in  the  Redan,  as  well  as  in  the 
fronting  walls  of  the  cazem  near  it.  Some  of  the 
guns  on  the  summit  of  the  Malakoff  Tower  had  been 
dismounted,  and  the  rest  were  now  silent;  for  the 
English  shot  had  not  only  ruined  the  parapet,  but 
had  flung  its  stone  fragments  upon  the  gunners  with 
an  efiect  so  destructive  as  to  compel  an  abandonment 
of  all  further  attempt  to  work  the  two  or  three  guns 
still  remaining  in  battery.  For  the  rest  of  the  day 
it  was  no  longer  from  the  tower  itself  but  only  from 
some  guns  covered  by  the  glacis  and  its  flanking  en- 
trenchments, that  the  famous  position  of  the  Malakoflr 
still  asserted  its  power. 

And  although  at  the  Russian  batteries  the  men 
were  still  firm,  yet  elsewhere,  it  would  seem,  there 
was  need  of  that  exaltation  of  spirit  which  Ejomiloflf 
knew  how  to  create  by  his  presence  among  the  com- 
batants. Indeed,  one  of  the  very  officers  who  strove 
to  dissuade  him  from  hazarding  his  life  at  the  ram- 
parts has  acknowledged  that  the  forces  composing  the. 
garrison  were  in  a  state  to  require  encouragement* 
WhUst  the  seamen,  with  such  work  in  hand  as  was 
more  than  enough  for  the  utmost  of  human  energy, 
still  persisted  and  stood  to  their  guns,  the  bodies  of 

*  Captain  Gendre.     The  Captain  says :  *  We  aU  knew  what  infla- 

*  ence  his  [Komiloff 's]  appearance  exercised  over  the  soldiers  in  these 

*  last  days,  and  he  found  it  indispensable  to  animate  the  men,  who 
'  were  not  accustomed  to  the  heavy  naval  shot.     I  did  not  daie  to 

*  speak  more.* 
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infantry  drawn  up  in  rear  of  the  bastions  to  meet  the  CHAP, 
expected  assault   had  been  subjected  to  a  diflferent,  ' — , — ' 
nay,  almost  an  opposite,  kind  of  trial     They  had  had  ^^^^ 
to  remain   still  and  passive   under  a   fire   of  heavy  ^^^<|^^ 
artillery — ^for  the  most  part  a  ricochet  fire — ^which,  for  ^^^  *^® 
some  time,  had  been  more  or  less  working  havoc  in  ^^^ 


gorffes  of 
we  oas- 


ms 


their  ranks.  There  were  symptoms  of  a  commencing  Svmptom 
panic.  Some  combatants  of  the  inferior  sori^includ-  f^d^g' 
ing,  it  seems,  a  body  of  convicts — began  to  move 
oflf  in  disorder  from  the  comparatively  unimportant 
positions  in  which  they  had  been  placed ;  and 
although  the  troops  posted  by  the  gorges  of  the 
assailed  bastions  did  not  thus  give  way,  their  firm- 
ness was  plainly  undergoing  too  heavy  a  trial. 
The  chief  judged  it   necessary  to  reduce  to  a  very  Meaaures 

adopted 

smaU  number  the  force  of  infantry  thus  detained  inconse- 
under  fire,  and  to  endeavour  to  compensate  for  the 
effect  of  the  change  by  providing  that  at  several 
chosen  points  there  should  be  posted  an  aide-de-camp, 
having  orderlies  and  horses  in  readiness,  who  was  to 
hurry  up  reinforcements  of  infantry  to  any  point 
threatened  with  immediate  assault. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  must  be  acknowledged  The  effect 
that  there  was  some  approach  to  a  ftdfilment  of  the  poesiWy 
hope  which  the  Allies  had  suffered  themselves  to  pr^uced** 
entertain  when  they  looked  to  a  panic  in  Scbastopol  as  ^me  by  a 
the  not  unlikely  result  of  their  mere  cannonade ;  and  ^^  *^ 
it  would  not  be  travelling  beyond  the  range  of  things 
probable  to  imagine  that,  if  the  Allied  navies  at  this 
time,  and  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  had 
been  thundering  at  the  mouth  of  the  roadstead,  the 

2  A 
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CHAP,  failing  heart  of  iJiose  combatants  who  were  less  ]^^ 
^^  than  the  rest  might  have  led  to  confuaion  and  flight 
But  whatever  may  be  imagined  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  putting:  that  farther  stress  upon  the 
compo^ix.  of  the  ^n  .t  a  time  when  Z  Uad 
carmonade  was  most  disturbing  its  courage,  the  Bus- 
sians  were  secured  from  any  such  superadded  trial  of 
their  fortitude  by  Admiral  Hamelin's  determination 
to  postpone  the  naval  attack;*  and  the  moment  was 
now  close  at  hand  when  the  evil,  nay,  the  danger,  that 
there  is  in  the  grievous  discouragement  of  troops 
would  be  shifted  away  from  Sebastopol  by  the  turn- 
ing fortune  of  war,  and  made  all  at  once  to  pass  over 
into  the  midst  of  the  French  batteries. 


The  skii-        As  matched  against  the  opposing  Works,  that  string 
Todieben's  of  French  batteries  on  the  crest  of  Mount  Rodolph 
tions  was    had  SO  naTTOw,  so  protruding  a  front,  that  it  has  been 
toteU;  ^   likened  to  a  solitary  and  isolated  bastion  dispending 
its  strength  from  a  centre  against  the  concave  of  an 
arc  ;  whilst  the  long,  bending  line  of  great  guns  with 
which  Todleben  sought  to  embrace  it  threw  back  a 
converging  fire ;  and  although  the  great  engineer 
had  been  baffled  for  a  time  by  the  eagerness  or  the 
obstinacy  of  the  sailors  who  manned  his  batteries, 
the  higher  skill  of  his  dispositions  was  already  begin- 
ning to  give  him  the  mastery,  when  the  gradual  and 
rightful  solution  of  the  problem  he  so  longed  to  work 
out  was  all  at  once  intercepted  by  what,  in  a  senae^ 

*  See/MM<,  p.  387. 
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may  be  called  an  accident      The  earth  shook.      A  CHAP, 
volume  of  flame  sprang  up  from  the  ground    There  ^^ 
was  a  roll  of  sound,  not  harsh  nor  deafening,  yet  ^tez- 
such  as  to  out-thunder  great  guns ;   and  fix)m  the  SJ^ 
spot  whence  the  flame  had  issued  there  was  reared  the^BWh 
up  on  high  a  black,  steadfast  column  of  smoke.     A  ^**®"®*- 
shell  from  one  of  the  Bussian  batteries  had  blown 
up  a  French  magazine.     The  explosion,  although  so 
great  a  one  as  to  be  seen  and  heard  from  afar  by 
the  English  as  well  as  the  French,  was  less  widely 
apparent  to  the  Russians,  who  were  wrapped  in  a 
dense  cloud  of  smoke.     Some  indeed  of  the  garrison 
perceived  what  had  happened,  and  they  greeted  the 
sight  with  exulting  'Hurrahs!'  but  it  was  only  by 
slow  and  imperfect  process  that  even  the  chiefs  in 
Sebastopol  attained  to  learn  much  of  the  truth ;  and 
down  to  the  last,  it  would  seem,  they  regarded  the 
explosion  as  merely  an  incident  of  siege-warfare,  when, 
in  ta.th,  it  abni  had  proportion  great  enough  to 
decide  the  campaign. 

By  this  explosion  no  utterly  ruinous  harm  was  Physical 
done  to  the  works  or  the  armament  of  the  battery  in  the  expio- 
which  the  disaster  occurred,  and  the  nimiber  of  men  "^"^ 
whom  it  stretched  on  the  ground  killed  or  wounded 
is  confined  by  French  records  to  fifty ;  but  for  those 
who  had  to  witness  the  scene  of  the  havoc,  whilst  yet 
the  disaster  was  new,  it  may  well  have  been  appalling 
to  see  half  a  hundred  of  himian  beings,  who  had  all 
been  alive  and  busy  the  instant  before,  now  changed 
igf  cue  Uast  of  fire  into  mere  blackened  corpses  or 

'  elpless  sufferers.    Therefore  mere  horror 
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CHAP,  may  have  partly  conduced  to  what  followed ;   and 
' — ^— ^  the  sensitive,  anxious,  humane  disposition  of  Greneral 
upon  Se     Canrobert  laid  him  painfully  open  to  the  impressions 
tEeFrench  which  such  a  Calamity  was  but  too  weU  fitted  to 
troopa.       create ;  but  French  troops  know  so  much  about  war, 
and  are  so  prone  to  the  use  of  the  intellect  as  a  means 
of  divining  results,  that,  in   general,  their  feelings, 
whether  of  ardour  or  of  despondency,  are  more  or  less 
founded  upon  reasoning,  if  not  upon  reason.     Even 
if  the  French  gunners  had  not  discovered  the  error 
before,  they  would  have  been  swift  to  infer  the  faulti- 
ness  of  General  Bizot's  dispositions  when  they  saw 
that  their  batteries  could  be  raked ;  and  upon  learning 
from  this  signal  misfortune  that  a  great  magazine  of 
gunpowder  had  been  ineffectually  sheltered  from  the 
enemy's  fire,  they  would  be  likely  to  carry  yet  fiirther 
their  distrust  of  the  men  in  authority. 

But  whatever  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  feel- 
ing, it  is  certain  that  the  moral  prostration  occasioned 
by  the  blowing  up  of  the  magazine  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  mere  physical  harm  which  it  had 
wrought.     The  service  of  the  battery  in  which  the 
disaster  had  occurred  was  at  once  disorganised.     Its 
fire   ceased ;   and,  the  Russians  then  bending  their 
care  to  the  batteries  which  remained  unextinguished. 
Second       there  occurred,  before  long,  a  second  explosion  in  the 
fn  the^°^    French  lines.     This  last  mishap — ^the  explosion  of  an 
lineg^^        ammunition-caisson — was  not  in  itself  of  much  mo- 
ment ;  but  coming  soon  after  the  great  explosion^  it 
naturally  increased  the  discoiu'agement  prevailinijr » 
the  French  batteries;   and  General  Canrob 
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tured,  apparently,  by  grief  and  by  doubt — left  it  to  CHAP, 
the  officer  commanding  his  artillery  to  determine  and  -     ; 
say  whether  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries  should,  Srt^'de- 
or  not,  be  suspended.     The  decision  was  exactly  the  ^^^J^' 
one  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  tenor  Total  ces- 
of  such  an  appeal;   and  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  fire  from 
the  morning,  the  Attack  from  Mount  Rodolph  was  batteries 

•I  1  4{.  on  Mount 

Silenced.*  Rodolph. 

Not  long  after  the  silencing  of  the  French  batteries,  Communi- 
General  Rose  brought  a  message  from  General  Can-  i^m'^' 
robert  to  Lord  Raglan,  and  not  only  intimated  that  canrobert 
the  silence  of  the  French  batteries  would  continue  for  RagUn. 
the  rest  of  the  day,  but  said  that  the  misfortune  had 
produced  great  discouragement.      After  an  interval 
General  Rose  again  came  to  Lord  Raglan  with  another 
message  from  Canrobert,  and  this  his  second  report 
was  even  more  gloomy  than  the  first.! 


*  After  mentioning  the  last  explosion,  Kiel,  the  official  narrator, 
says : — *  Ce  nouvel  accident  determine  la  cessation  da  fea  vers  dix 
*  heures  et  demie.* — '  Si^ge  de  Sebastopol/  p.  62. 

t  General  Rose  was  English  Commissioner  accredited  to  the  French 
Headquarters.  It  happens  that  Lord  Strathnaim  (formerly  General 
Rose)  does  not  remember  the  purport  of  the  messages  which  he  deliv- 
ered, and  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  appeal — I  do  so  very  reluctantly — 
to  my  own  memory.  My  impression,  however,  of  what  passed  in  my 
presence  and  hearing  is  this  :  General  Rose  came  twice.  On  the  first 
occasion  he  came  to  say  that  the  body  of  combustibles  which  had  ex- 
ploded was  not  a  French  magazine,  but  something  which  the  Russians 
had  found  means  to  hurl  into  the  French  trenches ;  and  he  added  that 
the  French  were  a  good  deal  discouraged,  at  the  same  time  intimating, 
if  I  rightly  remember,  that  their  fire  would  not  be  resumed  that 
day.  Upon  his  second  visit — I  am  still  speaking  only  from  memory 
— General  Rose  said  he  had  been  requested  by  General  Canrobert  to 
apologise  for  having  sent  the  first  message — ^the  fact  being  (as  all, 
of  course,  knew)  that  the  exploded  combustibles  were  munitions  of 
war  contained  in  one  of  the  French  magazines.    General  Rose,  it  seems. 
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CHAR 

xvn. 

' V — ' 

No  enter- 
prise 
aeainst 
Mount 
Rodolph 
was  at- 
tempted 
at  the 
time  by 
the  HuB- 
sians. 

After 
10.30  A.M. 
the  Eng- 
lish were 
engaged 
alone 
with  the 
enemy. 


The  nature  and  scope  of  the  disaster  in  the 
French  lines  was  not  so  understood  at  the  time  by 
any  of  the  chiefs  in  Sebastopol  as  to  lead  them  to 
follow  up  their  advantage.  If,  on  seeing  the  magni- 
tude of  the  first  explosion,  the  Russians  had  at  once 
assailed  the  batteries  on  Mount  Rodolph  with  so  bold 
a  sortie  as  the  one  they  undertook  some  six  hours 
later,  they  would  have  tested  the  power  of  the  French 
infantry  to  hold  good  in  a  time  of  depression. 

From  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  and  thenceforth 
to  the  end  of  the  day — nay,  indeed,  for  a  yet  greater 
time — it  was  only  by  the  English  batteries  that  the 
attack  upon  Sebastopol  was  maintained. 


Prince 

Mentachi- 

koff; 

His  pre- 
sence for 
a  time  in 
Sebasto- 
poL 


I  have  spoken  of  Komiloff — acting  always  under 
the  counsels  of  Colonel  de  Todleben — as  the  real  com- 
mander of  all  the  forces  besieged  in  Sebastopol;  but 
Prince  Mentschikoff  still  held  a  supreme  authority  in 
the  Crimea  over  army  and  navy  alike ;  and  during  a  part 
of  the  morning  he  was  personally  present  in  the  place. 
After  visiting  the  batteries  in  the  Karabel  faubouig, 
the  Prince  came  back  into  the  main  town,  rode  up  the 
Telegraph  Hill,  and  stopping  at  KomiloflTs  door,  re- 
quested the  Admiral,  then  still  at  his  house,  to  come 

must  have  added  that  the  effect  of  the  exploBion  would  be  to  prevent 
the  French  from  reopening  their  fire  even  on  the  morrow  ;  for  I  find 
that  my  note  is  as  follows  :  '  General  Rose  rode  up,  and  told  me  that 
*  the  French  would  not  be  able  to  go  on  again  until  **  the  day  after 
* "  to-morrow  " !  *  My  impression  is  that  after  imparting  the  bad  tidings 
to  Lord  Eaglan,  Rose  intimated  in  a  general  way  the  determinatioii  of 
Canrobert  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  assaulting.  He  did  not,  haw* 
ever,  convey  any  proposal  to  that  effect 
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out  and  join  him.     The  Admiral  accordingly  mounted  CHAP, 
his  horse,  and  accompanied  Mentschikoff  as  far  as  the  ^ — ^ — ' 
Catherine  landing-place,  for  thither  the  Prince  was 
going  with  the  intention  of  quitting  Sebastopol,  and 
crossing  over  to  the  north  of  the  roadstead. 

It  seems  that  the  Prince  was  departing  in  a  condi-  hw  con- 
tion  of  mind  far  fixmi  hopeful ;  *  but  Komiloff,  who,  ^^kot- 
only  some  minutes  before,  had  let  faU  some  words  in-  wMst  rid- 
dicative  of  his  own  despondency,  was  now,  they  say,  t^^t^e^^ 
able  to  cheer  the  spirit  of  his  Commander.     He  made  ^£f;j°^" 
his  report  to  the  chief  of  the  sound  condition  of  things  ^^^ 
along  that  part  of  the  line  which  he  had  already  ^^^£ 
visited ;  but  also  the  Admiral  was  now  able  to  impart 
tidings,  which  went  to  show  that,  for  the  moment  at 
aU  evente,  lOie  balance  of  the  artiUeiy  conflict  was  in- 
dining  against  the  French;   for  although  Komiloff 
had  not  yet  apparentiy  heard  of  the  great  explosion  in 
the  French  lines,  he  ahready  knew  sometiiing  of  the 
consequences  resulting  from  the  disaster,  and  was  able 
to  assure  his  chief  that  the  fire  from  Mount  Bodolph 
had  slackened.     That  it  had  quite  ceased  he  could  not 
yet  say;  for  the  time  when  the  two  chiefe  tiius  rode 
to  the  Catherine  landing-place  was  about  ten  o^clock, 
and  a  littie  anterior  to  the  moment  when  the  French 
gave  up  their  attack. 

I  have  heard  no  account  of  the  reasons  by  which  Conjec- 
Prince  Mentschikoff  may  have  thought  himself  com-  Prince 
pdUed  to  depart  from  the  beleaguered  town,  and  to  de-  kor  s  rea- 

*  My  authority  (Admiral  Komiloff 's  aide-de-camp)  does  not  say  this 
in  direct  tegona,  but  I  consider  that  he  does  so  impliedly  by  the  language 
in  which  he  shows  that  the  Prince  was  reassured  by  Eomilofil 
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part,  too,  at  such  a  time.  It  is  true  that,  in  moving  to 
the  region  on  the  north  of  the  roadstead,  Prince  Ment- 
schikoflf  would  be  rejoining  his  field  army ;  but  since 
that  was  a  force  secure  itself  from  attack,  and  not  then 
about  to  be  used  by  him  as  a  means  of  striking  any 
instant  blow  at  the  besiegers,  the  necessity  for  his 
personal  presence  in  the  country  towards  which  he 
was  going,  is  not  at  once  made  apparent  by  showing 
that  he  there  had  an  army.  It  may  be  that,  entertain- 
ing faint  hopes  of  a  successful  resistance  on  the  South 
Side,  he  judged  it  a  duty  to  bend  aU  his  energies  to 
the  defence  of  the  Sevemaya  ;  and,  indeed,  if  he 
really  held  fast  to  the  theory  by  which  his  former 
withdrawal  from  Sebastopol  was  justified,  that  per- 
suasion alone,  however  perverse  it  may  seem,  would 
still  go  far  to  account  for  the  step  which  he  thought 
fit  to  take.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  what  we  know  is,  that  the  town 
of  Sebastopol,  with  the  Man-of-war  Harbour,  the  fleet, 
and  the  arsenal,  being  now  once  more  in  a  crisis  of  its 
fate,  Prince  Mentschikoflf  again  withdrew  from  it.  He 
got  into  a  boat  at  the  Catherine  landing-place,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  north  of  the  roadstead. 

After  receiving  a  farewell — the  last  farewell — fi'om 
his  chief,  Komiloflf  rode  along  the  Catherine  Street  to 
the  Theatre  Square,  and  thence,  after  despatching  three 
of  his  Staff,  with  special  orders  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  supply  of  ammunition,  he  returned 


*  The  theory  spoken  of,  ante,  p.  225,  which  maintaiiied  that  Sebasto- 
pol was  of  smaller  account  than  the  rest  of  the  Crimea — ^that  the  km 
was  of  less  worth  than  the  shell. 
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once  more  to  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.*     Captain  Gendre  CHAP. 

.  .        .  XVII 

at  that  time  was  the  only  officer  with  him.     At  every 

step  the  Admiral  was  met  by  litters  bearing  away  the 

wounded  and  dead,  and  great  as  was  the  nimiber  thus 

carried  away,  very  many  still  lay  where  they  felL     It 

was  only  by  great  and  increased  exertions  that  the 

FlagstaflF  Bastion  could  at  length  be  cleared  of  the 

dead  and  the  wounded. 

It  would  seem  that  at  this  time  Komiloff  first  heard 
of  the  great  explosion  which  had  occurred  in  the  French 
lines  full  an  hour  before ;  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  his  having  even  then  got  to  know  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster,  and  he  failed  to  infer  the  discourage- 
ment  of  his  foe  from  the  slackening  of  the  fire  on 
Mount  Eodolph. 

In  the  bastion,  Komiloff  and  his  companion  were 
joined  by  the  officer  acting  under  General  MoUer,  as 
Chief  of  the  Staff;  and  the  three,  after  mounting  by 
the  barracks  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  inspecting  the 
two  shell-batteries,  there  manned  by  the  crew  of  the 
Jason,  descended  by  the  aUey  of  the  upper  boulevard, 
and  returned  to  the  Theatre  Square.  On  the  way, 
Komiloff  indicated  the  arrangements  which  were  to  be 
made  for  repelling  any  assault  against  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion ;  and  from  the  unquestioned  authority  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  given  his  instructions  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  it  is  made  evident  that  the 
Admiral's  virtual  command  of  the  land  forces  in  Se- 


*  One  of  the  three  officers  whom  Komiloff  despatched  on  these  errands 
was  his  aide-de-camp,  Shestakoff,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  not  quitted 
his  chief  for  a  moment. 
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CHAP,  bastopol,  no  less  than  of  the  seamen,  was  still  nnim- 

' — , — '  paired.* 

At  the  gates  of  the  boulevard  Captain  Gendre  tried 
to  dissuade  Komiloff  from  undertaking  his  intended 
visit  to  the  Karabel  faubourg ;  and  he  based  this 
attempt  on  the  ground  that  the  Admiral  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things  in  that  part 
of  the  lines :  but  KomiloflF  answered,  *  What  wiU  the 
*  soldiers  say  of  me  if  they  do  not  see  me  to-day  ? ' 

KomiloflF  now  descended  the  road  leading  down  to 
the  head  of  the  Man-of-war  Harbour ;  and  at  the  P^r- 
essip,  he  was  met  by  Todleben  then  returning  &om 

The  meet-  the  Kaiubel  faubourg.      During  some  minutes,  and 

idfoffand    for  the  last  time,  the  two  great  defenders  of  Sebas- 

Todleben 

at  the  topol — I  Called  them  the  soul  and  the  mind  of  the 
""^^'  undertaking — ^took  counsel  together.  Todleben  by  this 
time  had  completed  his  inspection  of  the  defences 
along  the  whole  of  the  front  assailed  by  the  Allies ; 
and  although  he  had  found  the  Eedan  reduced  to  a 
critical  state  by  the  fire  of  the  English,  he  was  able  to 
report  the  success  of  the  exertions  since  made  to  repair 
the  harm  dona  His  visit  to  the  Karabel  faubourg 
having  been  thus  recent,  it  might  seem  that  there  was 

*  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  this  remark,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  the  appointment  of  another  officer  as  Chief  of  the  (annj} 
Staff,  had  abridged  Korniloff's  power.  At  the  time  of  his  acquiring  a 
kind  of  dictatorship  by  acclamation,  Komiloff  himself,  as  we  saw  (anitf 
chap.  X.  p.  192),  was  made  Chief  of  the  (army)  Staff,  in  order  that  his 
authority  over  the  land  forces  might  be  imdisputed ;  and  Mentschikoff 
did  not  disapprove  the  arrangement,  but  he  afterwards  varied  it  hy 
pointing  as  Chief  of  the  (army)  Staff  an  officer  of  the  land 
devoted  to  Komiloff,  and  quite  imderstanding  (apparently)  i 
virtually  under  the  Admiral's  orders. 
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the  less  reason  for  Komiloff 's  going  thither ;  but  the  CHAP. 
Admiral  had  resolved,  as  we  know,  that  in  every  paxt  s£^ 
of  the  lines  assailed  the  men  should  see  their  chief. 

Accordingly,  he  parted  from  Todleben,  and  riding  Korniioffs 

ftscont  to 

on  to  the  eastern  or  Karabel  slope  of  the  ravine,  he  the  Unes 
ascended  it,  as  he  had  often  before  done  in  these  latter  in  the 
days  of  his  life,  by  the  steps  cut  out  in  the  rock.     He  faubourg, 
was  quickly  in  the  Redan;  and  he  found  that  the  5l^?^" 

±  J  '  sence  in 

work,  though  undergoing  a  cross-fire  of  great  weight  *i^eR®dan. 
and  power  from  the  English  batteries,  was  now,  as 
Todleben  had  intimated,  in  a  good  condition  for  main-  state  of 
taining  the  defence.     All  the  guns  in  the  works  were  there, 
firing ;  and  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  not 
yet  very  great,  because  the  breastworks  covered  the 
men  at  the  guns,  and  the  infantry  reserves  had  been 
so  stationed  as  to  be  little  exposed  to  fire ;  but  the 
barracks  near  the  gorge  of  the  work  were  already  a 
mere  heap  of  ruins,  and  all  the  space  in  rear  of  the 
Redan  was  ploughed  up  by  English  shells. 

Several  of  the  chief  oflGicers  in  command  at  the 
Redan  accompanied  Komiloff  in  his  inspection  of  the 
work.  Not  deeming  it  needful  for  their  beloved  chief 
to  be  thus  surveying  the  lines  imder  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  English  batteries,  they  affectionately  expressed  the 
pain  with  which  they  saw  him  exposiug  his  life  to  so 
great  a  danger ;  but  they  could  not  move  him  from 
his  purpose.  When  they  leamt  that  he  was  going  to  His  de- 
the  Malakofi"  Hill,  they  prayed  that  at  least  he  would  the  Mala- 
take  the  route  by  the  hospital  suburb ;  for  they  said 
it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  pass  on  horseback  along 
the  line  of  the  trenches  without  being  struck  down. 
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CHAP.  KomiloflF  smiled,  and  said,  '  You  can  never  run  away 

.i^  '  from  a  shot' 

Accompanied  by  Captain  Grendre,  his  aide-de-camp, 
and  followed  by  a  single  Cossack,  KomiloflF  now  de- 
scended the  hill  along  the  line  of  the  trenches,  near 
the  garden  of  Colonel  ProkophieflF.  There  the  cover 
was  not  so  high  as  even  to  shelter  the  horses ;  but  the 
Admiral  rode  quietly  on  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  com- 
mented as  he  went  on  the  plans  of  the  Allied  army. 
In  this  part  of  his  ride,  the  aide-de-camp  wondered  to 
find  that  the  round-shot,  humming  loud  through  the 
air,  and  ploughing  the  earth  on  all  sides,  yet  always 
left  space  for  three  horsemen  to  pass  on  unhurt  in  the 
storm ;  and  he  got  to  imagine  at  last  that  Fate  and  a 

*  happy  star '  had  made  sacred  the  life  of  his  chie£ 

After  changing  the  position  of  the  *  Moscow'  bat- 
talions, by  moving  them  to  a  ground  where  they  would 
be  sheltered  from  the  enemy's  fire,  KomiloflF  passed  the 
dock-bridge  and  began  to  ascend  the  western  slope  of 
the  MalakoflF.  When  he  came  near  the  seamen  on 
duty  in  that  part  of  the  field,  they  greeted  him  with 
loud  cheers  ;  but  KomiloflF  forbade  them.  He  pointed 
to  the  crest  of  Mount  Rodolph,  where  all  was  now 
hushed,  and  said  to  his  people,  '  When  the  English 
'  batteries  are  as  silent  as  the  French  yonder,  then, 

*  and  not  till  then,  we  will  cheer/ 

His  pre-  KomiloflF  ascended  the  MalakoflF  Hill  from  the  side 

the  Mala-    of  the  Karabcl  suburb,  and  gained  the  right  flank  of 

the   entrenchment   which   covered  the  front  of  the 

tower.    He  quitted  his  saddle  and  began  to  go  through 

the  batteries  on  foot.    The  fire  was  very  heavy.    When 
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Komiloff  reached  the  tower,  he  found  that  its  guns  CHAP, 
had  been  silenced  and  deserted ;  but  Admiral  Istomin  ^  ^  '  * 
still  answered  the  English  by  a  well-sustained  jBre 
from  the  earthworks  which  covered  and  flanked  the 
stone  building.  It  occurred  to  KomiloflF  that  the 
ground  floor  of  the  tower  would  be  suitable  for  an 
ambulance  or  field-hospital,  and  he  gave  directions 
accordingly.  After  this,  he  was  going  to  mount  the 
upper  floor  of  the  tower,  but  Admiral  Istomin  dis- 
suaded him  from  doing  so,  saying  that  no  one  would 
be  found  on  the  top.  Komilofi"  remained  for  some 
time  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  His  aide-de-camp 
begged  him  to  return  home ;  and  in  answer  he  pointed 
to  the  ground  where  the  Boutir  and  Borodino  regi- 
ments were  stationed,  saying,  *We  will  just  go  to 
'  those  battalions,  and  after  that  we  will  go  home  by 
*  the  hospital  road.'  He  still  loitered  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  but  at  length — it  was  then  half-past  eleven 
o'clock — he  said,  '  Now  let  us  go.'  He  moved  towards 
the  spot  under  shelter  of  the  breastwork  where  the 
horses  were  awaiting  him;  but  he  had  scarcely  yet 
taken  four  steps  when  the  uppermost  part  of  his  left  Thewound 
thigh  was  shattered  by  a  round-shot.  Gendre  raised  received, 
the  head  of  the  wounded  chief,  and  the  other  officers 
near  coming  up  and  lifting  him  in  their  arms,  they 
together  laid  their  Admiral  under  the  shelter  of  the 
breastwork,  between  two  of  the  guns.  For  a  moment, 
Komiloff  was  able  to  speak,  and  he  so  used  his  wan- 
ing power  of  utterance  as  to  say,  '  Defend  Sebastopol ! ' 
He  then  became  senseless. 
Komiloff  was  carried  to  one  of  the  nearest  ambulan- 
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CHAP,  ces ;  and  having,  when  there,  recovered  full  conscious- 
.  ^  *  ness,  he  took  the  sacrament  of  his  Church.  He  knew 
that  he  was  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  men  shrank  from  the  duty  of  lifting  him  for 
fear  of  the  pain  they  must  give,  he  undertook  the  task 
himself,  and,  by  a  singular  cflFort,  contrived  to  throw 
his  mangled  body  upon  the  litter  which  awaited  him. 
He  was  carried  to  the  hospital  There,  at  intervals,  he 
underwent  pangs  so  cruel  as  to  wring  from  him  more 
than  once  a  shriek  of  agony ;  but  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  free  from  sharp  pain,  he  laid  both  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  who  stood  at  his 
side,  and  said,  *  Tell  everybody  how  pleasant  it  is  to 

*  die  when  the  conscience  is  quiet'  He  sent  tender 
words  to  his  wife  and  to  his  children;  and  frx)m 
time  to  time  he  prayed  thus  :    *  0  God  I  bless  Russia 

*  and  the  Emperor.  Save  Sebastopol  and  the  fleet ! ' 
After  taking  an  anodyne  potion  he  was  tranquil,  and 
seemed  to  be  dozing ;  but  upon  an  oflGicer  coming  in 
with  a  story  that  *the  English  batteries  had  been 

*  almost  silenced,  and  that  only  two  of  their  guns 

*  were  still  firing,'  Komiloff  seems  to  have  become 
aware  that  the  new  arrival  had  brought  with  it  tidings 
which  interested  the  bystanders,  for  he  roused  himself 
to  ask  *  Who  was  there  \ '  and  as  soon  as  he  was  told 
of  the  English  guns  being  silenced,  he  collected  his 
last  strength  and  cried  out,  *  Hurrah !  hurrah ! '     He 

His  death,  then  became  insensible.     After  a  few  minutes  he 
ceased  to  breathe.* 

*  Narrative  by  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  who  was  present  The  nanadTe 
is  given  in  the  '  Mat^riaux  pour  servir.'    The  stoiy  which  the  oflfcoeir 
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Thus  Komiloff  died..    In  an  earlier  page  I  have  CHAP. 

Y  VFT 

spoken  of  his  valiant^  devoted  nature ;  and,  indeed,  he  ^     ^     * 
had  a  soul  of  such  quality  that  men  who  abhor  truth-  ^utyo? 
less  praise  might  yet  dare  to  call  it  heroic.     There,  it  ^  »**«»«• 
would  seem,  lay  the  main  source  of  his  power;  for 
although  he  well  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  ad- 
ministrator, very  careful  for  the  weal  of  his  people, 
there  is  no  safe  ground  for  inferring  that  he   had 
all  those   varied  gifts  which  go  to  make  a  great 
commander;    and   it   must   always,    of   course,   be 
remembered    that   the  wisdom    and  the  vigour  of 
his  thousand  measures  for  the  defence  of  Sebastopol 
were  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  guidance  of 
another  man's  mind. 

In  a  sense,  it  might  be  agreed  that,  so  far  as  con-  Question 
cems  the  fame  of  the  man,  there  was  almost  enough  longer^  * 
of  duration  in  those  twenty-six  days  of  illustrious  life  i^^o^uid 
which  Heaven  vouchsafed  to  Komiloff;  for  in  part^  Skliyto** 
as  we  know,  the  evading  army  had  already  come  J^^^® 
back  to  its  task ;  and  short  as  was  the  period  of  the  ^[^ 
Admiral's  dictatorship,  he  at  least  had  outUved  that 
dark  hour  when  the  peril  besetting  Sebastopol  created 
the  need  of  a  hero.     I  imagine  it  probable  that,  if  the 
Admiral  had  not  been  slain,  his  authority,  though 
wielded  so  nobly,  would  have  been  soon  curtailed.* 


had  bionght  in  of  the  English  batteries  being  nearly  silenced  was 
founded  apparently  upon  the  circumstance  of  there  having  occurred  a 
short  luU  in  the  firing — a  InU  resulting  from  a  momentary  fedlure  of 
the  ammunition  lying  in  immediate  readiness. 

*  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  {flnU^  p.  378  note),  I  still  think 
that  the  mere  fact  of  superseding  Komiloff  as  Chief  of  the  military 
Staff  denoted  an  intention  of  graduaUy  abridging  hia  authority. 
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After  Kor- 
nilofiTs 
death,  the 
control  of 
the  forces 
defending 
Sebastopol 
no  longer 
remained 
centred  in 
one  man. 


The  em- 
barrass- 
ment like- 
ly to  re- 
sult from 
divided 
command 
in  the 
event  of 
an  assault. 


It  could  hardly  have  long  survived  the  cessation  of 
those  supreme  dangers  to  which  its  existence  was 
owing. 

If  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  was  now  so  far  pro- 
vided for  as  to  be  no  longer  dependent  upon  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  garrison  and  the  romantic  devotion 
of  Komiloff,  still  on  this  day,  when  the  assault  of  the 
place  seemed  impending,  there  was  needed  at  least  a 
commander  whom  all  would  obey  with  trustful  loy- 
alty; and  after  KomiloflF's  death,  no  one  succeeded 
to  the  power  he  had  been  wielding.  True,  Prince 
MentschikoflF  was  the  Commander  of  all  the  forces  in 
the  Crimea,  both  military  and  naval;  but,  besides 
that  the  Prince  had  proved  himself  wanting  in  ability 
for  the  conduct  of  a  battle,  he  was  absent  from  the 
beleaguered  town,  and  not,  it  seems,  willing  for  the 
day  to  come  back  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict  Admiral 
Nachimofi"  succeeded  to  the  naval  command  which 
Komilofi"  had  exercised,  but  that  control  of  the  land 
forces  which  had  been  given,  as  it  were,  by  universal 
acclamation  to  the  Admiral  now  lying  dead,  relapsed 
into  the  hands  of  General  Moller.  The  conmiand  of 
the  forces  thus  became  split  into  two ;  and  although 
there  was  nothing  in  this  circumstance  which  made  it 
impracticable  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  engineers 
and  the  gunners  along  the  lines  of  defence,  it  was 
evidently  to  be  apprehended  that  the  want  of  a  single 
and  trusted  commander  might  come  to  be  grievously 
felt  if  the  Allies  should  deliver  their  assault  in  the 
course  of  this  same  afternoon. 

An  effort,  it  seems,  was  made  to  conceal  the  death 
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of  the  Admiral,  and  there  were  some  at  least  of  the  CHAR 
garrison  who  did  not  learn  what  had  happened  till  al-  ^  ^  *  * 
most  the  close  of  the  day.  Upon  coining  to  know  the  to  o^c^ 
truth,  the  sailors,  and  the  soldiery  too,  grieved  bitterly  i^efacto^ 
for  the  loss  of  their  trusted  chief  and  dictator,  who  death.  ^^' 
had  caused  men  to  stand  to  their  gams  when  the  fleet  ^iie  grief 

^    .  of  the 

and  the  army  alike  seemed  to    abdicate  all  warlike  saiioraand 

...  of  the 

purpose.     And  along  with  this  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  soldiery, 
trusted  leader,  there  was  the  sorrow  of  the  humble  ^^^th 
thousands,  both  seamen  and  soldiers,  who  had  come  to  m^r^ 
know  how  much  of  their  welfare  was  owing  to  the  ^^^' 
skilful  administration  and  the  watchful  care  of  their 
beloved  Admiral     From  time  to  time  there  had  been 
posted  up  numbers  of  general  orders,  in  which  Komi- 
lofi"  gave  directions  tending  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  men,  and  in  many  ways  add  to  their  comfort. 
These  announcements  remained  on  the  walls  long  after 
the  death  of  the  chief  whose  name  stood  in  print  at 
the  foot  of  them ;  and,  the  benefits  conferred  by  his 
care  being  still  retained  and  enjoyed,  the  grateful  men, 
as  they  passed,  used  to  look  up  and  point  to  the  words, 
and  bless  the  memory  of  their  hero,  saying  often,  in 
that  gentle  and  poetic  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Muscovite  people,  *  Our  Admiral  still  watches  over 
*usr 

II. 

Meanwhile,  the  fleets  of  the  Allies,  though  they 
had  not  yet  come  into  action,  were  standing  in  to- 
wards the  roads  of  Sebastopol. 

The  captains  of  the  English  ships  were  apparently 
VOL.  III.  2  B 
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CHAR  right  when  they  counselled  that  their  fire  should  be 
^^ '  withheld  until  the  moment  of  the  intended  assault, 
^j^JJt^  but  their  opinion  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  Gren- 
JJ^^^*  erals;  and,  it  having  been  once  determined  that  a 
effed?o7^  naval  attack  should  be  undertaken  for  the  avowed 
theUnd     purposc  of  adding  to  the  moral  eflFect  which  the  land 

cannon-        *■      -^  o 

•^®»  .^*       cannonade  might  produce,  there  was  reason  enough  for 

portant      determininfi:  that  it  should  begin  at  the  same  time — 

that  it  ^  ... 

shooid  be-  that  is,  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning.     Accordingly, 

^^in  at  tii6 

same  time,  it  was  SO  agreed  by  Lord  Raglan  and  Canrobert.* 
4^^  it         Already  Lyons  had  written  to  Lord  Raglan,  *  We 
J^^^"  *  shall  hear  each  other  at  half-past  six  in  the  mom- 
'  ing,  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  our  seeing  each 

*  other  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  Sebastopol ;'  and  at 
half-past  ten  at  night  Dimdas  was  annoimcing  to  Lord 
Raglan  by  letter  that  he  had  completed  his  arrange- 

Just  before  mcuts  for  the  morrow.  But  at  that  hour  the  subver- 
on  the  sive  announcement,  which  soon  afterwards  reached  the 
time  for  Britain  Til  a,  had  yet  to  come ;  and  in  a  postcript  to  the 
was  post-  very  note  which  stated  that  his  dispositions  had  been 
l^e  in-*  made,  Dundas  was  obliged  to  add,  *  Since  writing 
tt^French  '  ^^  abovc,  I  havc  had  a  communication  from  Ad- 
AdmiraL     i  jj^gj  Hameliu,  and  find  he  does  not  intend  com- 

*  mencing  his  fire  before  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  as  his 

*  On  the  16th,  the  eve  of  the  engagement,  Colonel  Trochu's  memo- 
randum of  the  agreement  to  which  Canrobert  and  Lord  Raglan  had 
come  upon  this  point  is  express  :  *  Le  feu  commen^era  demain  17  Oc- 
'  tobre  vers  6  heures  \  du  matin  au  signal  donnd  par  trois  bombes  par- 
^  ties  des  ouvrages  Fran9ais.  La  marine  est  invitee  &  se  conformer  & 
^  cette  disposition.'  Lord  Raglan,  in  his  own  handwriting,  has  endorsed 
the  memorandum  with  these  words :  *  Put  by.  This  paper  was  drawn 
*  up  by  Colonel  Trochu  in  my  room,  on  the  16th  of  October,  in  my  pre- 
^  sence,  and  that  of  General  Rose  and  General  Caniobert' 
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*  shot  would  not  last  long,  and,  if  expended  early,  the  CHAP. 

*  enemy  might*  that  he  was  beaten  off.  I  mention 
'  this  to  explain  to  your  Lordship  why  the  fleets  do 

*  not  begin  their  fire  early  in  the  day.'  Dimdas 
acceded  to  the  reason  which  Hamelin  adduced,  and 
consented  to  the  proposed  change  of  timet 


It  had  been  determined  apparently  that  the  attack 
of  the  forts  should  be  executed  by  ships  which,  keep- 
ing always  in  movement,  would  deliver  their  fire  in 
succession;!  and  having  given  way  to  the  French 
in  regard  to  the  time  for  beginning,  Dundas  perhaps 
suffered  himself  to  hope  that  thenceforth  he  would  be 
left  free  to  execute  his  part  of  the  joint  naval  enter- 
prise  without  undergoing  fresh  guidance. 

But  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  7  o'clock 

A.M.  I7wil 

Admiral  Hamelin,  to  the  astonishment  of  Dundas,  Oct.,  a 

new  plan 

came  on  board  the  Britannia,  and  annoimced  a  new  of  attack 
plan  of  attack.     To  say  that  he  *  proposed'  it  to  Dun-  insisted 

*  In  the  original  note,  now  lying  before  me,  there  is  an  omission  of 
the  word  which  the  writer  must  have  meant  to  insert  after  *  might' 
The  letter  is  printed  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  the 
hiatus  is  there  supplied,  I  see,  by  the  word  '  think.' 

t  In  a  note  written  that  night  to  Lyons,  Dundas,  after  mentioning 
Hamelin's  postponement  of  the  hour,  and  his  reason  for  it,  adds, '  I  think 
'  the  reason  a  fair  one,  and  I  mean  to  act  upon  it.'  Lyons,  on  the  con- 
truy,  says,  writing  to  Lord  Raglan,  *  I  confess  that  I  cannot  understand 
'  their  [the  French]  leaving  the  decision  to  yon,  and  then  acting  at 
'  variance  with  that  decision '  (P.S.  written  after  midnight  on  the 
eve  of  the  engagement). 

J  I  say  'apparently,'  because,  though  there  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  the  above  statement  to  be  accurate,  I  do  not  observe  any 
mention  of  this  superseded  plan  in  the  strictly  authentic  documents 
which  are  the  foundation  of  what  comes  next  in  the  text. 
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CHAP,  das  for  his  consideration  would  be  to  mislead.     By 

xvn 

' — ^— 1^  the  means  which  will  be  presently  shown,  he  forced 
^the  it  upon  the  English  Admiral.  It  would  seem,  how- 
™nch.      ^^^j.^  ^^^^  Admiral   Hamelin  spoke  in  the  name  of 

his  commanding  officer.  General  Canrobert,  and  not 
as  an  Admiral  propounding  any  scheme  of  his  own ; 
for,  personally.  Admiral  Hamelin  is  believed  to  have 
been  ever  loyal  in  his  relations  with  Dimdas ;  *  and 
he  was  not  a  man  who  would  willingly  have  outraged 
his  English  coUeague  by  undertaking  to  put  him  under 
compulsion. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  that  Canrobert  himself  would 
have  been  inclined  to  enter  upon  any  such  line  of 
action  at  a  time  when  his  judgment  was  holding  its 

generous  nature,  and  had  learnt  something  by  this 
time  of  the  worth  of  the  English  on  shore,  he  knew 
that  at  sea  they  were  not  without  some  renown ;  and 
he  hardly  could  have  believed,  in  any  calm  moment, 
that  it  was  right  for  him  to  refuse  them  a  free  voice 
in  the  counsels  which  were  to  govern  the  operations 
of  the  Allied  navy,  including,  of  course,  their  own 
fleet ;  but  he  had  been  so  constituted  that,  when  called 
upon  as  a  commander  to  form  important  resolves,  his 
mind  became  the  priey  to  a  distressing  kind  of  anxiety, 

*  Dundas  well  knew,  I  believe,  that  Hamelin,  when  he  had  to  make 
communications  of  this  unwarrantable  sort,  was  acting  under  the  peremp- 
tory orders  of  his  commanding  officer,  General  Canrobert ;  and  I  belieTe 
the  English  Admiral's  friends  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  ll% 
always  spoke  warmly  of  Hamelin's  loyal  disposition  towards  Mm. . 

t  The  loyal  and  friendly  way  in  which  Canrobert  (when  not  1 
by  anxiety)  could  conduct  his  relations  with  the  Ei^ 
think,  ante,  p.  102. 
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which  unfitted  him  (as  he  soon  came  to  learn)  for  the  CHAP, 
wielding  of  an  army  in  the  field ;  and  if  now  he  broke  ■ — , — - 
loose  fixim  the  plain  obligations  of  the  AlHance  by 
peremptorily  imposing  upon  the  GngUsh  navy — and 
that  upon  pain  of  finding  all  joint  action  suspended — 
the  last  and  the  feeblest  of  the  notions  which  succes- 
sively tormented  his  fancy,  it  is  certain  enough  that  he 
was  far  from  intending  discourtesy,  and  that  he  had 
no  other  object  than  that  of  pressing,  with  an  almost 
hysteric  force,  for  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  his 
doubting  and  agonised  mind  had  suddenly  represented 
to  him  as  the  one  that  was  the  best  for  the  common 


By  this  new  plan  it  was  laid  down,  that  instead  of  The  pw- 

n>  1  1         I  ■        I  I  ticnun  of 

an  operation  effected  by  ships  kept  m  motion,  the  two  the  new 
fleets,  whilst  engaging  the  forts,  should  be  anchored  in  attack, 
line ;  that  the  array  of  the  French  fleet  should  begin 
at  Chersonese  Bay,  proceeding  thence  in  a  north-north- 
easterly direction  to  a  point  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
harbour ;  and  that  &om  thence,  but  in  &  line  taking  a 
north-easterly  direction,  the  English  fleet  should  be 
ranged.  By  examining  this  plan  with  the  aid  of  a 
chart,  and  assuming  that  the  French  line  would  com- 
mence at  that  part  of  the  bay  which  the  Charlemagne 
actually  took,  it  results  that  the  French  fleet  was  to 
be  at  distances  of  from  1600  to  2000  yards  from  the 
Quaiantane  Sea-fort  {the  nearest  of  the  forts  which 
it  proposed  to  assail),  and  that  the  English  fleet  would 
have  to  engago  Furt  Constantine  at  ranges  equally 

'^^*     '■""  '  "^  deliberations  of 


placed. 
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CHAR  the  French  had  brought  them  to  adopt ;  and,  scarce 
« — ^— 1^  credible  though  it  may  seem,  Admiral  Hamelin  caused 
Skted"  DundaB  to  understand  that  the  French  were  deter- 
thePrench  niiued  to  havc  this  line  or  nona 
^tom!*^  There  was  no  time  for  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
ThedUem-  or  good  feeling  of  General  Canrobert^  and  the  di- 
which  lemma  in  which  Dundas  now  found  himself  placed 
was  was  complete.     Either  he  must  come  to  such  a  breach 

with  his  tormentors  as  might  endanger  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  Alliance,  and  at  all  events  prevent 
the  united  action  of  the  two  fleets,  or  else  he  must 
consent  to  draw  up  his  ships  at  preposterous  ranges, 
and  engage  alongside  of  the  French  in  what  (if  it 
should  not  involve  a  painful  and  useless  sacrifice) 
must  be  almost  a  mock  battle.  It  was  an  addition 
to  his  troubles  that  he  could  not  much  speak  the 
language  of  the  nation  which  thus  put  him  under 
compulsion.  And  this  was  the  *  command  in  the 
*  Mediterranean,'  that  pleasant  marine  retirement 
which  a  good,  faithful  Whig  had  been  earning  by 
toil  at  the  Board  in  Whitehall,  by  toil  in  the  lob- 
bies of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  long  and  enduring 
patience  on  the  cushions  of  the  Treasury  Bench  ! 
The  times  were  no  more  when  he  could  have  what 
men  call  *  quiet  life;'  and  of  the  only  two  paths 
which  lay  open  to  him,  each  was  so  beset  with  evil 
that,  upon  the  whole,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  least 
pernicious  thing  he  could  do  was  to  consent  to  range 
with  the  French  in  their  planned  line  of  battle,  and 
deliver  a  vain  cannonade.  True,  he  was  so  bittedy 
reluctant  to  adopt  a  measure  which  he  saw  muf^ 
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mortifying  and   hurtful  to  the  self-respect  of  our  CHAP. 

YVTT 

navy,  that  he  withheld  his  assent  tiU  Hamelin— in  ^^^ 
the   very  act,   it  seems,  of  leaving  the  ship-had 
declared  outright  that,  since  he  could  not  have  the 
English  fleet  with  him,  he  must  act  alone;*  but  Dundaa's 
when  that  last  pang  of  the  torture  had  been  in-  acceptance 
flicted,  Dundas  yielded.     He  did  not  deceive  him-  ll^"""- 
self.     Though  his  volition  was  pliant  under  any  hard 
stress  of  this  sort^  his  judgment,  it  would  seem,  re- 
mained always  unwarped :  and  he  had  not  the  solace 
of  imagining  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  measures 
forced  upon  him  might  turn  out  to  be  good  ones. 
He  has  caused  it  to  be  formally  and  oflGicially  re-  Hisde- 

clared  rea- 

corded  that  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  new  plan  son  for  ac- 
because  he  saw  that  the  French  were  determined  to 
have  this  line  or  none.t 

It  was  thus  that,  by  means  of  a  sudden  and  peremp-  The  effect 

of  uie 

tory  change  adopted  and  enforced  as  an  ultimatum  on  coime 
the  very  morning  of  an  intended  attack,  the  lever  of  by  Can- 
the  precious  Alliance  could  be  used  and  applied  with- 
out mercy  to  an  admiral  commanding  our  fleet 


*  I  have  some  reason  for  believing  that  Admiral  Bonet  de  Willanmez, 
who  was  present,  would  corroborate  this  last  statement 
t  '  6.46  A.]!. — ^The  dege-batteries  and  Russian  forts  opened  fire. 
^  7        „       Admiral  Hamelin  came  on  board,  and  proposed  a  new 
*  line  of  attack— viz.,  the  French  N.N.E.  from  Cherson- 
'  ese  Bay  to  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  and  the  English 
<  from  thence  N.E.  This  was  agreed  to,  €U  the  French 
'  seemed  detemUned  to  have  that  line  or  none.' 
— Admiral's  Journal,  entry  under  date  of  17th  October  1854.     Wlien 
Dimdas  uses  the  words  '  or  none,'  I  imderstand  him  to  mean  none  in 
concert  with  him.     What  Hamelin,  I  believe,  threatened  was— not  to 
abstain  i&om  aU  naval  action,  but — ^to  act  independently. 
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CHAP.  The  midnight  and  the  new  morning  changes  thus 
^I^  forced  upon  Dundas  obUged  him,  of  course,  to  confer 
I7th0ct.  anew  with  Lyons,  as  well  as  with  the  captains  of  his 
c^^nce  stips ;  and  he  summoned  them  on  board  the  Britan- 
AiM' am-  ^^^  There,  at  nine  o'clock,  they  assembled.  Dim- 
^^^^  das  explained  what  had  been  required  of  him.  I 
By  them  gather  that  with  one  mind,  if  not  with  one  voice,  the 
plan  was     assembled  captains  condemned  the  new  plan;  and  one 


unani- 


mously of  them  put  a  question  to  the  Admiral  which  tended 
e4  but  re-  to  lay  bare  its  weakness.  Thereupon,  Dundas  rang  a 
awe^t^^  bell,  and  sent  for  the  chart ;  but  the  captains  did  not 
^'  come  to  precise  conclusions  as  to  the  ranges  at  which 

the  ships  taking  part  in  the  array  would   have  to 
act.*     They  apparently  judged  that  the  service  would 
be  one  of  greater  danger  to  the  ships  than  it  proved 
to  be ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  in- 
tended attack,  they  did  not  deceive  themselves.    How- 
ever, they  deferred  to  authority. 
Thereadi-       It  must'  be  acknowledged  that  the  English  were 
which  the  good,  casy  aUics.      As  on  the  morning  of  the  landing 
yiefded      they  had  made  haste  to  accept  the  change,  and  to 
strainis      mend  the  confusion  which  the  French  had  created 
kind  put     by   altering  the   place   of   the   buoy,t   so   now   our 
bythei/"*  ships'  captains  gave  proof  that  even  under  such  a 
^^^'       trial  as  this — and  it  was  nothing  less  than  that  of 
having  to  play  out  before  Europe  a  play  which  each 
saw  to  be  a  sorry  one — ^they  could  keep  themselves 

*  They  had  not,  of  coarse,  before  them  all  the  requisite  data  for 
coming  to  such  conclusions,  unless  they  knew  the  exact  part  of  Cher- 
sonese Bay  at  which  the  French  line  of  battle  was  to  commence,  and 
upon  that,  apparently,  they  were  imperfectly  informed. 

t  See  vol.  II.  chap.  xi. 
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free  from  the  guilt  of  that  which  the  churches  call  CHAP, 
schism.  ' — , — ' 

The  English  Admiral  had*  to  form,  with  the  French,  TheDature 
a  line  of  ships  riding  at  anchor,  which  was  to  stretch  in  vice  which 
unbroken  array  across  the  approaches  of  the  roadstead ;  imposed 
and  although  it  is  true  that  to  a  portion  of  Admiral  ^  wh«a 
Hamelin's  fleet  this   design   seemed  to  offer  a  fair  mit^to 
opportunity  of  ruining  the  work  which  we  call  the  *{  pi^^* 
Quarantine  Sea-fort,  yet  so  far  as  concerned  the  rest  ^^^been 
of  the  French,  and  the  whole  of  the  English  Navy,  the  ^^'^. 

'  o  ./ »  upon  him. 

proposed  operation  was  calculated,  as  it  seemed,  to  be 
in  some  degree  hazardous,  and  at  the  same  time  thor- 
oughly impotent.  Under  such  conditions,  the  task 
imposed  on  our  seamen  was  sacrificial  rather  than  war- 
like ;  and  apparently  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  The  pUice 

he  chofle 

a  forlorn  duty  that  Dundas  chose  the  place  in  which  to  for  the 

Sritftonia. 

put  his  own  flag-ship ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  this 
conference,  an  ofl&cer,  whose  opinion  was  weighty, 
pointed  out  that  the  ship  which  should  be  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  English  line  must  of  necessity  be 
sunk  in  one  hour,  Dundas  quietly  answered  that  that 
post  was  the  one  he  had  reserved  for  the  Britannia.* 

The  main 

That  portion  of  the  English  fleet  which  was  to  anchor  division. 


*  G^eral  BreTeton,  p.  26.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  French  line 
wonld  commence  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  Chersonese  Bay,  the  centre 
of  the  whole  array  would  be  brought  very  near  to  the  mouth  of  the 
roadstead ;  and  in  that  case,  there  was  good  reason  for  believing  that,  if 
the  fleets  should  be  ranged  at  any  moderate  distance  from  Sebastopol, 
the  enemy's  batteries  would  cross  their  fire  with  destructive  effect  upon 
any  ship  occupying  the  central  post  reserved  for  the  Britannia.  With 
regard  to  General  Brereton,  it  may  be  right  to  say  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  Admiral  Dundas  on  board  the  Britannia,  was  in  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  Vice-Admiral,  and  with  him  in  fact  aU  day. 
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CHAP,  strong  limestone  called  the  'stone  of  the  steppes.'* 
■ — .—I'  The  average  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  the 
guns  ranged  in  all  these  great  sea-forta  was,  for  tiie 
casemated  tiers,  about  26  feet,  and  for  the  open-air  bat- 
teries on  the  top,  from  30  to  40  feett    The  fronting 
stone  walls  of  these  two  forts  were  from  5^  to  6  feet 
thick  ;  and  the  vault-roofe  which  protected  the  storeys 
below  from  the  eflFeets  of  vertical  fire  had  a  thickness, 
including  all  their  fillings  and  the  layer  of  earth  on 
the  top,  of  from  6  to  12  feet  J 
Fort  Con.        Foit  Constantiue  had  an  armament  of  97  pieces, 
disposed  in  the  manner  which  will  be  indicated  in  a 
later  page. 
FortAiex.      Fort  Alexander  mounted,  in  all,  56  guns,  of  which 
27  were  in  casemates.  §     Of  these  56  guns  there  were 
51  which,  in  the  course  of  the  engagement  (though 
only  at  long  range)  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
French  or  the  English  ships.  || 
The  one         The  third  and  last  of  the  three  great  works  which 
piirpotie      were  so  placed  as  to  be  liable  to  become  engaged 
in'uie         with  the  fleets  was  the  Quarantine  Sea-fort.     Amidst 
plan"         all  the  haze  that  there  was  in  the  mind  which  planned 
for  the  navy  this  attack  of  the  17th  of  October,  then 
stood  out  one  lesser  object  which  was  aimed  at  with 
TheQtm-    a  clearly  defined  intent.    That  object  was  the  def 
Sea-fort,      tion   of  the    Quarantine  Sea-fort.     The 

detached  at  some  distance  west  of  SebastopoL 
had   been   constructed    so   early  as  the 
Whilst  the  great  casemate  fastnesses  < 

*  Todleben,  p.  93.  t  lUd.  f 

§  Ibid.  p.  9& 
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The  main  obiects  of  these  works  were, — to  prevent  an  CHAP. 

XVII 

enemy's  ships  from  entering  the  roadstead;  to  destroy  ^^^ 
them  very  speedily  if  they  should  ever  succeed  in 
doing  so ;  and,  failing  even  that,  to  sink  them  in  any 
endeavour  to  approach  or  to  penetrate  the  Man-of-war 
Harbour.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  defensive  works 
had  been  designed  for  these  purposes,  that  (not  count- 
ing those  two  small  works,  the  Wasp  Tower  and  the 
Telegraph  Battery,  of  which  we  shall  hear  by-and-by) 
three  only  of  all  the  water-side  forts  were  so  placed  as 
to  be  able  to  take  part  in  an  engagement  with  ships 
keeping  clear  of  the  entrance.  These  three  forts  were 
Fort  Constantine,  Fort  Alexander,  and  the  Quarantine 
Sea-fort. 

Fort  Constantine   on  the  north,  and   Fort  Alex-  Porta  Con- 
ander  on  the  south,  of  the  entrance,  were,  both  of  and  Aiex- 
them,   works  of  prime   importance,   not  only  from  ^^  ^' 
their    size,   strength,   and   power,   but  also   because* 
it   was    evident,  from    the    position   of    these  two 
great  feistnesses,  that  the  capture  or  destruction  of 
either  would  be   an   event  that  might  govern  the 
fate  of  SebastopoL 

Like  the  rest  of  the  great  stone  forts  which  defended 
the  coast  and  harbour,  Fort  Constantine  and  the  case- 
mated  portion  of  Fort  Alexander  were  built  of  a  very 


Whilst  he  lay  in  the  roadstead,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  inner 
or  Man-of-war  Harbour,  the  number  of  guns  bearing  on  the  Retribution 
was  no  less  than  350.  I  imagine  that  any  one  acquainted  (from  Russian 
sources)  with  the  sea-forts  of  Sebastopol,  and  examining  Captain  Drum- 
mond*s  report,  as  well  as  the  plan  which  accompanies  it,  would  be 
struck  with  the  exceeding  accuracy  of  the  survey  which  the  Retribution 
effected. 
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CHAP,  stronff  limestone  called  the  *  stone  of  the  steppes.'  * 

xvn  . 

' — ^— 1^  The  average  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  the 
guns  ranged  in  all  these  great  sea-forts  was,  for  the 
casemated  tiers,  about  26  feet,  and  for  the  open-air  bat- 
teries on  the  top,  from  30  to  40  feett  The  fronting 
stone  walls  of  these  two  forts  were  from  5^  to  6  feet 
thick ;  and  the  vault-roofs  which  protected  the  storej^ 
below  from  the  effects  of  vertical  fire  had  a  thickness, 
including  all  their  fillings  and  the  layer  of  earth  on 
the  top,  of  from  6  to  1 2  feet.  J 

Fort  Cod-  Fort  Constantinc  had  an  armament  of  97  pieces, 
disposed  in  the  manner  which  will  be  indicated  in  a 
later  page. 

Fort  Alex-       Fort  Alexander  mounted,  in  all,  56  guns,  of  which 

ander. 

27  were  in  casemates.  §  Of  these  56  guns  there  were 
51  which,  in  the  course  of  the  engagement  (thou^ 
only  at  long  range)  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
French  or  the  English  ships. 


The  one         The  third  and  last  of  the  three  great  works  which 

pm-pose      were  so  placed  as  to  be  liable  to  become  engaged 

in\he^       with  the  fleets  was  the  Quarantine  Sea-fort.     Amidst] 

pIedT         ^U  th^  h^ze  that  there  was  in  the  mind  which  planne( 

for  the  navy  this  attack  of  the  1 7th  of  October,  there 

stood  out  one  lesser  object  which  was  aimed  at  with 

The  Qua-    a  clearly  defined  intent.    That  object  was  the  destrue- 

Sea-fort,     tiou   of  the   Quarantine  Sea-fort.     The  work  stood 

detached  at  some  distance  west  of  Sebastopol.     It 

had  been   constructed   so   early  as   the   year  1818. 

Whilst  the  great  casemate  fastnesses  of  Constantine 

*  Todleben,  p.  93.  f  Ibid.  p.  334.  %  Ibid:  p.  93. 

§  Ibid.  p.  96.  II  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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and  Alexander  were  the  chief  of  the  forts,  north  and  CHAP, 
south,  which  lay  couched  to  expect  an  intruder  and 
forbid  his  approach  to  the  roadstead,  the  batteries 
of  the  Quarantine  Sea-fort  were  so  placed  as  to  be 
competent  to  help  with  great  means  towards  the 
same  end;  but,  standing  on  a  double-tongued  pro- 
montory, with  a  command  over  the  water  in  many 
directions,  the  fort  also  secured  to  its  holders  their 
control  of  the  Quarantine  Bay — a  dominion  of  high 
importance  to  the  land  defence  of  Sebastopol. 

The  fort  was  at  the  water's  edge,  and  so  formed  that 
it  threw  out  a  salient  upon  each  of  the  two  tongues  of 
land  which  it  occupied ;  and,  the  two  salients  being 
connected  by  a  curtain  fronting  towards  the  sea,  and 
having  retours  towards  the  gorge,  a  newly  constructed 
redan,  which  now  closed  the  whole  work  on  the  side 
of  the  country,  gave  it  the  character  of  a  completed 
redoubt  of  small  profila*  Unlike  the  great  castles  at 
the  mouth  of  the  roadstead,  this  Quarantine  Sea- 
fort  had  no  casemated  tier;  so  that  the  58  guns 
with  which  it  stood  armed  were  aU  in  open-air  bat- 
teries, and  fired  from  over  the  parapet,  t  There  were 
48  of  its  pieces  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Allied  fleets,  and  of  those,  as  many  as  33  could  be 
used  against  the  French.  J 

It  is  true  that  the  conquest  of  the  fort  would  not, 
like  the  conquest  of  Fort  Constantine  or  Fort  Alexan- 


*  Todleben,  p.  95.  t  Ibid.  p.  334. 

X  Ibid.  p.  332,  333.  The  Quaiantine  Sea-fort  is  the  one  which  the 
Russians  caU  *  Number  Ten.'  The  details  of  the  armament  of  the  three 
forts  spoken  of  in  this  section  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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CHAP,  der,  be  an  event  carrying  bodily  with  it  the  fete  of 

v_^L^  Sebastopol ;  but,  in  the  event  of  the  place  holding  out 

for  a  time,  the  dominion  of  the  Quarantine  Bay  could 

not  but  be  of  great  value  to  the  Allies.     Above  all, 

Determin-  the  Undertaking  seemed  to  be  not  merely  feasible,  but 

the  French  easy ;  for  with  a  replying  power  of  only  33  pieces,  the 

it  58  guns  of  the  Russians — ^all  standing  in  open-air 

batteries — were  to  be  under  the  starboard  broadsides 

of  the  whole  of  the  French  line  of  battle,  and  the 

depth  of  the  water  was  such  that  the  ships,  if  so  men 

should   choose,  could  be  brought  to   close  quarters 

with  the  Fort 


In  an  earlier  page  we  saw  that  a  main  ground 
for  pressing  the  Admirals  to  undertake  an  attack  with 
their  ships  was  the  hope  of  its  increasing  the  confusion 
and  terror  that  might  be  inflicted  upon  the  garrison  by 
the  opening  of  the  fire  from  the  trenches ;  and  that, 
accordingly,  the  onslaught  of  the  fleets  had  been  or- 
dained to  begin  simultaneously  with  the  land  can- 
nonade, at  half-past  six  in  the  morning;  but  we  after- 
wards had  to  be  told  that  the  hour  of  the  naval  attack 
was  postponed,  at  the  instance  of  Admiral  Hamelin. 
We  have  since  been  learning  that  at  half-past  ten  the 
land  batteries  of  the  French  were  silenced.  After 
that,  there  was  no  room  for  hoping  that  the  garrison 
just  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  batteries  on 
Mount  Rodolph  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of 
dismay  by  a  distant  cannonade  from  the  ships.  But 
the  arrangements  for  the  naval  attack  had  been  made. 
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They  were  not  countermanded ;  and  the  result  was  a  CHAR 
coincidence  both  perverse  and  exact.      At  half-past        ^     * 
ten  in  the  morning,  the  project  of  a  naval  attack  \^t^ 
ceased  to  offer  its  promised  advantage.     At  half-past  ?S||o** 
ten  in  the  morning,  the  movement  of  the  squadrons 
began. 


A.l(. 


The  bulk  of  the  Allied  fleet  had  been  lying  in  the  The  order 
roads  off  the  Katcha,  and  in  the  column  of  ships  thence  from  the^ 
advancing  the  French  had  the  foremost  place,  being  the  Kat- 
foUowed  by  Admiral  Dundas  with  that  part  of  the  ^ 
English  fleet  which  we   call  the   'main   division.'* 
Some   of  the  ships  had  on  board  them   their  own  The  steam- 
steam-power,  t      The    rest  were   moved  by  steam-  SrAiUes. 
vessels — not  towing  in  the  ordinary  way,  but — lashed  Mode  of 
alongside  them;    for  the  intention  was,  that  upon  toth^a- 
coining  within  range,  each  sailing-ship  should,  on  one  *'^"*  ^ 
side,  protect  with  her  bulk  the  steam-vessel  lashed 
alongside  her,  and,  on  the  other,  should  present  an 

*  This  Older  in  the  advance  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  arrange- 
ment which  placed  the  French  on  the  right  hand — t.e.,  on  the  southern 
side— of  the  intended  array  at  the  time  of  the  landing.  The  French 
fleet  off  the  Katcha  being  already  to  the  southward  of  the  English,  and 
having  to  move  in  a  southerly  direction,  was  naturally  in  advance  from 
the  first. 

t  Amongst  the  French  ships  destined  to  exert  the  strength  of  their 
fire,  there  were  three — the  Napoleon,  the  Jean  Bart,  and  the  Charle- 
magne— which  had,  each  of  them,  her  own  steam-power  on  board  her. 
The  English  had  no  such  ships  in  their  'main  division;'  for  their 
Agamemnon  (as  also  their  Sanspareil)  formed  part  of  the  'in-shore 
'  squadron ;'  and  although,  as  we  saw,  they  had  besides,  4  steam- 
frigates,  a  steam- sloop,  and  a  steam-gunboat,  those  six  vessels  were  not 
destined  to  anchor  and  form  part  of  the  Allied  line  designed  by  the 
French. 
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CHAP,  armed  broadside  to  some   of  the  enemy's  batteries. 

xvn  . 

With  the  exception  of  the  London,  the  ships  having 
steamers  attached  to  them  were  to  fight  with  their 
starboard  broadsides. 


Fire  open-        At  One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Admiral  Hamelin's 
Russian  ^    flc^t  was  closing  upon  its  destined  anchorage  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Sebastopol  roadstead  ;  and  when,  some- 
what later,  he  was  in  process  of  forming  line,  the 
Russian  forts  opened  fire  upon  such  of  his  ships  as 
already  had  come  under  range.     Then  instantly  Dun- 
das  gave  the  signal  to  his  in-shore  squadron  of  which 
we  shall  afterwards  hear.     Pending  the  completion 
The  calm    of  their  array,  the  French  ships  vouchsafed  no  reply 
the  French  to  the  Forts ;  and  their  silence  during  those  teeming 
^         moments  was  more   expressive   of  power   than   the 
roar  of  six  hundred  great  guns  when  firing  at  too 
long  a  range. 
The  array        Consisting  (along  with  two  Turkish  vessels  of  war) 
tion  of  the   of  uot  Icss  than  thirteen  fighting  ships,  with  the  steam- 
fleet  power  needed  for  moving  it,  this  French  fleet  at  length 
came  to  anchor,  and  then  lay  ranged  in  a  line,  which 
began  with  the  Charlemagne,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chersonese  Bay,  and  extended  thence  more  than  a 
mile ;  *  but  the  part  of  the  bay  where  this  line  com- 
menced was  so  far  towards  the  west  that  the  Admi- 
ral's flag-ship  (which  took  her  place  near  the  centre) 
was  some  1600  yards  distant  from  the  Quarantine 
Sea-fort,  whilst  the   ship  at  each  extremity  of  the 

*  For  the  names  of  the  ships,  see  the  plan. 
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array  was  1800  yards  or  more  from  the  nearest  of  the  CHAP, 
enemy  s  worka*  ^ — ^ — ' 

Knowing  the  high  quality  of  the  French  navy,  I  Hichtone 
am  led  to  imagine  that  the  signal  which  preceded  the  ty  of^offi- 
engagement  must  have  been  chosen  in  expectation  of  ^iStUe 
a  reaUy  great  battle,  or  else  had  been  fashioned  be-  n^vy. 
forehand,  and  enforced  upon  the  reluctant  Admiral  Their  pre- 

^   ^  Slimed 

by  some  paramount  authority.     If  conjecture  in  re-  <iiaiikeof 
gard  to  the  authorship  could  be   safely  indulged,  it  heroics, 
would  point  to  the  ruler  of  France.     But  whether  as^toSe 
Admiral  Hamelin  was  acting  of  his  own  free  wiU  or  ^^ 
by  compulsion,  his  words,  it  must  be   owned,  had  J^d^he 
such  pith  and  such  import  as  to  be  capable  of  becom-  ^^Sknhia 
ing  invested  with  historic  grandeur,  if  followed  by  Hameiin's 

o  o  >  J    signal  to 

a  corresponding  achievement.      He  ran  up  for  his  i^  fleet 
signal, — *  La  France  vous  regarde ! '  of  the  sig- 

nA.1 

It  was  about  half-past  one  when  the  French  fleet  ^  ^^  ^^ 
opened  fire  from  more  than  600  guiis.t     The  fire  was  f^\ 
directed  (at  ranges  of  from  1800   to   3700   yards)  ^®®*^^ 
against  Fort  Alexander,  against  the  town,  and  also  eoogans. 
against  the  ships  in  the  roadstead ;  but  the  main  ob-  of  UieS^^ 
ject  of  the  attack — at  ranges  already  shown — ^was  the  ^^ 
Quarantine  Sea-fort. 

*  See  the  accompanying  plan.    The  exact  direction  of  the  French 
line  was,  as  we  saw,  to  be  N.N.K 

t  Number  of  guns  on  board  the  fighting  ships  of  the 

Franco-Turkish  line,  not  including  the  Shdnf,      .        .    1412 
Deduct  one-half,  i.e^  the  guns  on  the  port  side,        .        .      706    1 

Guns  on  the  starboard,  or  fighting  broadsides,  .        .      706 

I,  however,  speak  of  '  six  hundred'  as  approximately  representing  the 
number  of  gims,  because  I  have  an  impression  that  there  were  two 
80-gun  ships  and  one  90-gnn  ship  which  were  not  called  upon  to  deliver 
fire. 

VOL.  III.  2  C 
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CHAP.       As  soon  as  the  French  opened  fire,  Dnndas  ordered 
^.    V     '  the  Terrible,  the  Tribune,  and  the  Sampson  to  engage 
J^^      the  enemy.* 
three  of  rpj^^  Quarantine  Sea-fort  was  able  to  answer  Ad- 

the  steam-  ^ 

frigates      miral  Hamelin  with  a  fire  of  33  guns,  whilst  his  ships 

kept  under  . 

way  to       ^ere  also  under  a  fire  of  1 7  pieces,  discharged  from 

engage  the  jr  '  o 

enemy.       Fort  Alexander  at  a  range  of  some  2000  yards,  and 
berof        of  23  pieces,  in  the  rounded  part  of  Fort  Constantine 
^iohthe  which  could  be  worked  against  a  part  of  his  fleet, 
fortowere  though  at  a  range  of  more  than  3000  yards.     Alto- 
answer  the  gether,  there  were  73  guns  in  the  forts  which  replied 
fl^^        to  the  600  guns  discharged  fi'om  the  starboard  broad- 
sides of  the  French  fleet,  t 
Engage-         During  several  hours,  the  cannonade  directed  against 
the  French  the  Quarantine  Sea-fort  was   continued  by  Admiral 
the  Qua-     Hamelin ;  and,  the  work  not  being  casemated,  there 
Sea-fort.     Seemed  to  be  fair  ground  for  trusting  that  its  batteries 
must  be  overwhelmed  and  brought  to  ruin  by  the  vast 
weight  of  metal  with  which  the  French  fleet  was  as- 
sailing them.    It  happened  that  an  immensely  large  pro- 
portion of  the  missiles  thus  hurled  by  the  French  fleet 
shot  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  work  for  which  they  were 
destined,  and  swept  the  empty  space  between  the  fort 
and  the  town  in  so  thick  and  so  ceaseless  a  storm  that, 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Kussians  judged 
Suspense    it  hardly  possible  for  a  man  to  pass  unscathed ;  and,  all 

in  Sebas- 

topoi  as      communication  beinff  thus  cut  off*  for  a  period  of  several 

to  the  fate  °  .  .  ^ 

of  the        hours,  there  was  anxiety  in  Sebastopol  for  the  fate  of 
tine  Fort,    the  Quarantine  Sea-fort    This  anxiety  increased,  nay, 

*  The  order  was  by  signaL — Log  of  the  Britannia, 
t  Todleben,  p.  332. 
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almost  chang^ed  into  ffrief,  when  it  was  observed  that  CHAP, 
the  work  had  all  at  once  ceased  firing;  but  at  length  ^ — ^ — ' 
a  volunteer,  Lieutenant  Troitsky,  undertook  to  endeav- 
our to  make  his  way  to  the  fort     He  succeeded,  and 
was  soon  able  to  come  back  and  astonish  his  hearers 
by  informing  them,  to  their  great  joy,  not  only  that 
the  fort  was  safe,  but  that  it  had  suffered  no  material  The  result 
loss  or  injury,  and  had  only  ceased  firing  because  the  attack. 
French  ships  were  judged  to  lie  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  allow  of  their  guns  being  answered  by  any 
effective  fire. 

Of  the  58  guns  arming  the  fort,  three  only  were 
dismounted,  and  seven  had  their  carriages  injured. 
Of  the  garrison-both  infantry  and  artUlerymen- 
which  defended  it,  8  were  killed,  22  wounded,  and 
5  bruised. 

We  saw  that  the  other  work  upon  which,  though  Attack  by 
at  a  yet  greater  range,  the  French  fleet  directed  a  fleet  on"^ 
portion  of  its  fire  was  Fort  Alexander.    It  is  hardly  a^der,  i^d 
imaginable  that,  in  any  way,  however  remote,  the  ^^^*!,** 
distant  broadsides  expended  in  such  a  direction  could  reeoi*  ©^ 

^  that  part 

have  been  deemed  conducive  to  the  fall  of  Sebastopol ;  of  the  ac- 

11  1  1  ►^  1  1  1  tionwhich 

but  they  were  a  reply  to  the  1 7  guns  brought  to  bear  was  un- 

dertaken 

from  that  quarter ;   and,  great  as  the  range  was,  it  by  Uie 
admitted  of  some  shots  taking  effect  in  the  upper  or  fleet 
open-air  batteries  of  the  fort.    In  this  fort  (Fort  Alex- 
•ander)  3  guns  were  dismounted,  3  gun-carriages  in- 
jured, 3  men  killed,  1 7  wounded,  and  5  bruised.* 

These  results  the  French  fleet  achieved ;  but  whilst 
sustaining,  as  it  did,  heavy  damage,  and  losing  in 

*  Todleben,  p.  334 
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CHAP,  killed  and  wounded  200  men,  it  had  an  opportunity 

XVIL  .  .  . 

' — ^ — '  of  proving  the  skill,  the  coolness,  the  resource  with 

which  conflagrations  and  havoc  of  aU  kinds  can  be 

dealt  with  in  battle  by  seamen.      It  displayed  too 

that  exalted  kind  of  courage  which,  without  being 

heated  by  the  rapture  of  strife  at  close  quarters,  can 

yet  make  men  steadfast  in  fight  whilst  their  comrades 

from  time  to  time  are  falling,  some  mangled,  some 

slain,  by  an  enemy  ensconced  behind  ramparts.* 

The  long        If  the  French  seamen  were  exposed,  and  fruitlessly 

wiuch  the  exposed,  to  a  trial  of  this  kind,  it  was  apparently  be- 

attempted  cause  they  endeavoured  to  operate  against  land  fortifi- 

appM«^  cations  at  a  range  which,  for  such  a  purpose,  was  fatally 

cause^of     l^ug.    It  would  Seem  that  they  must  have  been  acting 

faiilue.       under  some  misconception  of  the  distance  at  which 

a  fleet  imdertaking  to  assail  land  defences  can  most 

advantageously  operate ;  for,  so  far  as  concerns  depth 

of  water,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  ships  from 

coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  fort 


The  works       The  works  which  the  in-shore  squadron  imdertook  to 
were  to  be  engage  were  three  : — 

by  the  At  a  bcud  of  the  coast  north-east  of  Cape  Constan- 

squadron.   ^^^9  there  stood  that  small  fastness  which  the  English 

The  sumamed  the  '  Wasp.'     Overhanging  the  shore,  at  an 

*^'       elevation  of  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the' 

work  was  so  well  covered  round  by  its  glacis,  that, 

much  as  it  made  itself  felt,  the  AUies,  at  the  beginning 

♦  The  loss  of  the  French  fleet  alone  (without  including  the  Turks 
acting  with  them)  seems  to  have  been  203. 
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of  the  war,  hardly  knew  the  form  of  its  structure.  CHAP. 
They  have  since  leamt  that  it  was  a  small  square  ' — ^ — ' 
tower  27  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  50  feet,  and 
surroimded  by  a  ditch.  Besides  a  piece  placed  for  the 
defence  of  its  drawbridge,  it  mounted  on  its  summit 
8  guns,  being  one  at  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four 
sides,  and  one  at  each  of  the  four  angle&*  Of  those 
8  guns  there  were  5  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  shipping  in  the  waters  beneath,  t 

The  Telegraph  Battery  was  an  earthwork  on  the  The  Tele- 
cliff,  which  gave  it  an  elevation  of  100  feet  above  the  ^^ry. 
level  of  the  water.      It  was  armed  with  5  guns,  all 
having  command  towards  the  sea.  J 

The  great  casemated  fastness  called  Fort  Constan-  Foh  Con- 

stAiitiiie. 

tine  stood  at  the  water's  edge,  and  along  with  Fort 
Alexander  and  the  Quarantine  Sea -fort  contributed 
largely  to  the  cross  fire  which  defended  the  entrance 
of  the  roadstead  and  its  approaches.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  it  was  a  work  built  of  stone,  with  a  fix)nt 
wall  of  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  feet  thick,  and 
vaulted  roofing  from  six  to  twelve  feet  thick.  The 
work  had  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  so  placed  upon  a 
narrow  spit  of  land  that  its  right  face  was  towards  the 
sea,  whilst  its  left  looked  up  to  the  east,  along  the  Sc- 
bastopol  roadstead ;  and  the  rounded  part  of  the  work, 

♦  Todleben,  p.  118.  The  '  Wasp  *  was  called  by  the  Russians  the  Vol- 
okhoff  Tower.  There  was  no  sufficient  room  on  the  tower  to  work  so 
many  guns ;  and  according  to  some  Russian  statements,  it  was  mainly 
with  one  gun  that  the  tower  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war 
kept  alive  the  attention  of  our  seamen. 

t  Ibid.  p.  333. 

X  Ibid.  p.  117.  This  was  the  work  which  the  Russians  called  the 
Kartacheffsky  Battery. 
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CHAP,  which  joined  the  right  face  to  the  left,  defended  the 
' — ^— I-/  entrance  of  the  roadstead  and,  its  approaches.    The  fort 
contained  two  storeys  of  casemates,  and  had  besides,  on 
its  summit,  a  tier  of  open-air  batteries.     At  its  gorge, 
the  work  was  closed  by  a  strong  cazem  with  a  crenel- 
led  wall  for  muskets,  and  casemates  on  the  storey 
above  for  1 1  guns.     Altogether,  the  fort  mounted  9  7 
guns,  of  which  more  than  60  were  in  casemates,  and 
27  in  the  open-air  batteries  at  the  top  of  the  fort     Of 
these  9  7  guns  there  were  4  3,  according  to  General  de 
Todleben,  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  some 
portion  or  other  of  the  Allied  fleet — ^that  is  to  say, 
23  (at  a  very  long  range)   upon  the   French  fleet. 
The  weak   1 8  upou  the  main  division  of  the  English  fleet,  and 
the  fort.     2   only  in   the   direction   of   a   vessel    approaching 
from  the  north   along  the  five-fathom  edge  of  the 
shoal.* 
The  shoal       But  uaturc  had  done  a  good  deal  to  defend  Fort 
tected^^^   Constantine  from  the  guns  of  an  enemy's  shipping, 
Btantine.     for  the  spit  ODL  which  the  work  stood  was  prolonged 
towards  the  sea  by  a  shoal  of  such  fonn  and  size, 
that  it  forced  Une-of-battle  ships  attempting  aii  attack 
from  the  west  to  stand  off"  to  a  distance  of  eleven 
or  twelve  hundred  yards.     Towards  the  north-west, 
however,  there  was  a  bend  in  the  form  of  the  shoal 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 

The  Allies  had  discovered  the  weak  point  which 

*  According  to  Todleben,  those  two  guns  were  in  the  open-air  bat- 
teries at  the  top  of  the  fort.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
actual  experience  of  our  in-shore  squadron  does  not  perfectly  accord 
with  Todleben*s  impressions.  For  the  exact  armament  of  Fort  Oon- 
stantine,  see  Appendix. 
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tended  to  mar  the  defensive   powers  of  Fort  Con-  CHAP. 

XVLL 

stantine ;  and  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  take  advan- 


tage of  the  defect,  it  became  important  to  know  the  tSZ^Ui^ 
boundary  of  the  shoal  with  a  greater  exactness  than  ^^' 
that  attained  by  the  Admiralty  charta     The  exigency  ^^^^ 
was  no  sooner  felt  than  men  came  forward  to  meet 
it     On  the  night  before  the  action,  Mr  Mainprise 
the  master  of  the  Britannia,  Mr  Noddall  the  master 
of  the  London,  and  Mr  Forbes  the  master  of  the 
Sampson,  volunteered  to  go  in  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness and  endeavour  to  take  soundings.     And  this  they 
did.     Approaching  the  shore  in  boats  with  muffled 
oars,  they  boldly  penetrated  within  the  line  of  the 
enemy^s  look-out  boats ;  and  although  they  were  re- 
peatedly hailed  by  the  enemy,  they  yet,  by  their  skill 
and  coolness,  succeeded  in  achieving  their  purpose. 

The  result  of  this  niffht's  survey  proved  to  be  one 
of  high  intere^  to  Ze  who  diiL  an  attack  on 
Fort  Constantuie.     It  turned  out  that,  from  a  point 
opposite  the  Wasp  Tower,  and  distant  from  it  some 
six  hundred  yards,  the  five-fathom  line  ran  parallel  The  form 
with  the  coast  till  it  came  to  a  spot  within  eight  ghoaf 
hundred  yards  of  Fort  Constantine  ;*  but  then,  with  west  of 
a  sudden  bend,  this  five-fathom  line  passed  trending  SSmtS^ 
away  to  the  west  and  south-west,  running  parallel 
in  that  last  direction  with  the  seaward  batteries  of 
the  fort,  and  at  a  distance  from  them  of  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  yards.     From  this  configuration  of 

♦  The  five-fftthom  line  8n£Gicienily  lepiesents  the  boundary  which 
kept  off  line-of-battle  ahips ;  and  there  was  no  question  of  attacking 
with  gunboats  or  other  small  yessels. 
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CHAP,  the  shoal  it  resulted  that,  although  a  line-of-battle 

xvn       . 

' — .r-^  ship  attempting  to  attack  from  the  west  could  not 
Point  St  come  at  all  near  to  Fort  Constantine,  she  still  would 
ship  of  the  find  Water  enough  at  that  sudden  bend  just  now  men- 
approach  tioned,  where  the  edge  of  the  shoal  was  within  eight 
sooyarS  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  What  made  this  forma- 
o  t  e  ort.  ^^^  ^£  ^^  shoal  the  more  interesting  was,  the  now 

apparent  fact  that  the  point  where  a  great  ship  could 

float  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  was  on 

that  very  line  of  impunity,  or  comparative  impunity, 

where  a  vessel  might  act  against  the  fort — nay,  might 

rake  it  obliquely  from  its  gorge  to  its  eastern  face — 

without  incurring  a  fire  from  any  great  number  of 

guns. 

Dundas's        Before  parting  with  Lyons  on  the  morning  of  the 

tion  to       action,  Dundas  (who  had  hitherto  limited  his  designs 

some  ships  to  a  mcrc  prolongation  of  the  French  line)  was  moved 

edge  of      to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered;* 

the  shoal  j     i.       •  ±.  n  i       "!_  •  i  •    -i 

off  Fort  ^^id  navmg,  as  we  saw,  two  powerful  snips  which 
^^-  were  propeUed  by  their  own  steam-power,  and  could 
therefore  be  wielded  with  an  ease  and  exactness  un- 
attainable by  any  towed  vessel,  he  at  once  perceived 
these  to  be  the  two  ships  which  could  best  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  feeling  their  way  to  the  edge  of  the 
shoal,  and  thence  engaging  Fort  Constantine.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  resolved  to  despatch  Sir  Edmimd  Lyons 
upon  this  service  with  the  Agamemnon  and  the  Sans- 

*  He  was  so  moved,  as  I  understand,  by  Lyons.  I  imagine  that  the 
merit  of  discovering  the  weak  or  '  dead  angle  *  of  the  fort  belonged  in 
great  part  to  the  French,  and  that  Lyons,  in  inviting  attention  to  thia 
subject,  was  in  some  degree  conveying  their  suggestion. 
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pareiL*  The  Agamemnon,  as  before,  carried  the  flag  of  CHAP. 
Lyons,  and  Dacres  commanded  the  Sanspareil.     Sub-  ' — ,,— 1^ 
sequently  the  London,  commanded  by  Captain  Eden,  ^Je^^m- 
was  added  to  the  force  thus  placed  under  Lyons,  t  KIXS©*** 
At  a  later  hour,  the  Albion  and  the  Arethusa  were  ^'*«*^°- 
detached  from  the  main  division,  with  orders  to  attack 
the  Wasp,  and  the  Telegraph  Battery;  and  although 
these  two  ships  at  first  had  not  been  placed  under 
Lyons,  yet,  as  they  acted  in  proximity  to  the  ships 
which  he  commanded,  and  indeed  were  sent  oflF  from 
the  main  division  before  it  got  into  action,  they  came 
to  be  included  with  the  Agamemnon,  the  Sanspareil, 
and  the  London,  as  a  part  of  the  force  which  we  have 
called  the  in-shore  squadron.  J 

*  Agamemnon,  91  guns ;  Sanspareil,  67.  The  current  belief  at  the 
time  was,  that  Lyons's  attack  on  Fort  Constantine  was  an  act  of  his 
own  free  will,  not  deriving  at  all  from  the  authority  of  his  chief ;  but 
that  was  an  error.  Lyons,  I  believe,  conveyed  to  his  chief  the  sug- 
gestion spoken  of  in  the  last  note ;  but  Dundas  having  seen  the  merit 
of  it,  and  having  also  now  learnt  the  exact  form  of  the  shoal,  was  able 
to  define  the  places  which  the  Agamemnon  and  Sanspareil  were  to  take, 
and  this  he  says  that  he  did  at  the  morning's  conference.  In  a  private 
note  to  Sir  James  Graham,  Dundas,  after  adverting  to  a  statement 
which  seemed  to  give  sanction  to  the  current  belief  above-mentioned, 
says :  '  The  position  taken  by  every  ship  during  the  action  was  as  defined 
'  by  me  in  my  conference  with  the  captains  previously ;  but  during  the 
'  action  I  was  desirous  of  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Agamemnon, 
<  Sanspareil,  and  London,  and  I  sent,'  &c — ^27th  November  1854. 

t  London,  90  guns.  It  was  at  the  earnest  instance  of  Captain  Eden 
himself  that  Lyons  sought  and  obtained  from  Dundas  permission  to 
take  the  London. 

X  Albion,  90  guns  ;  Arethusa,  50.  In  the  authentic  record  of  the 
fleet  caUed  the  Admiral's  '  Journal,'  these  ships  are  treated  as  being 
formaUy  as  weU  as  substantiaUy  under  the  orders  of  Lyons  ;  but  since 
it  happened  that  they  moved  at  first  with  the  bulk  of  the  fleet,  and  had 
their  towing  steamers  on  the  port  side,  it  was  very  generally  believed 
that  they  formed  part  of  the  main  division. 
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CHAP. 

XVII. 

' * ' 

EssentiAl 
dijBference 
between 
the  lot 
assigned 
to  the 
main  divi- 
sion and 
the  lot 
assiffned 
to  the 
in-shore 
sqnadron. 


Advance 
of  the 
in-shore 
sqnadron. 


The  paper 
of  instruc- 
tions issu- 
ed by 
Dundas 
on  the  eve 
of  the 
action. 


In  the  nature  of  the  lot  which  was  assigned  to  the 
main  division,  and  of  that  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  detached  or  in-shore  squadron,  there  was  this 
all-governing  diflference :  The  main  division  had  a 
place  assigned  to  it  beforehand  by  the  force  of  the 
lever  which  subjected  our  Admiral  to  the  direction 
of  the  French ;  whilst,  so  far  as  concerns  the  ships  in 
the  in-shore  squadron,  Dimdas  was  left  free  to  place 
them  in  those  positions  which  he  judged  to  be  the 
best  for  the  purposes  of  attack. 

At  half-past  twelve,  the  Agamemnon,  the  Sanspareil^ 
and  the  London,  moved  slowly  on  towards  the  south ; 
but  if  Lyons  and  Dacres  and  Eden  were  now  at  last 
standing  in  for  the  long-studied  forts  of  Sebastopol, 
they  needed  some  patience,  or  else  some  half-mutinous 
resolve,  to  sustain  them  under  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
tressing instructions  which  Dundas,  on  the  eve  of  the 
action,  had  issued  to  some  of  his  captains.*  Until  the 
very  words  shall  come  to  light,  it  may  be  surmised 
that  Dundas  was  misconstrued ;  but  by  this  paper  the 
English  Admiral  was  really  understood  to  ordain  that 
each  captain  to  whom  he  addressed  it  must  keep  his 
ship  out  of  danger.  Yet  the  men  to  whom  Dundas 
addressed  these  instructions  were  told  by  him  that 
the  object  of  the  attack  was  'the  destruction  of  the 
'  enemy^s  batteries/  They  were  to  seek  a  great  vic- 
tory, but  only  by  a  path  of  safety.     So  far  as  concerned 

*  It  was  understood  to  have  been  a  circular  addressed  to  aU  the 
captains ;  but  I  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  aU  received  copies,  for 
there  are  some  who  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance.  I  have 
not  myself  seen  a  copy.  One  captain  assures  me  that,  purposely  and  in 
anger,  he  destroyed  his  copy  before  the  action. 
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the  captains  of  ships  in  the  main  division  of  the  fleet,  CHAP, 
the  cramping  force  of  this  paper  might  not  be  in- 
tolerable; for  their  duty  was  to  be  one  of  a  fixed 
kind,  leaving  only  slight  room  for  the  exercise  of 
discretion;  but  to  men  commanding  ships  in  the 
in-shore  squadron  these  orders  might  be  much  more 
embarrassing.  I  do  not  imderstand  that  at  the  con- 
ference any  remonstrance  was  made  by  the  captains 
who  had  received  this  paper ;  but  some  of  them  deter- 
mined from  the  first  to  treat  the  instructions  as  nulL 

Supposing  that  the  instructions  had  really  the 
import  ascribed  to  them,  it  would  be  quite  just  to 
say,  in  condemnation  of  Dundas,  that  either  he  should 
have  refused  to  attack  at  all,  or  else  should  have  given 
due  power  to  his  captains;  but  we  have  seen  how 
far  out  of  his  reach  the  first  alternative  was;  and 
in  regard  to  the  second,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  few  people  having  authority  are  so  constituted 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  with  great  vigour  the 
measures  which  they  wholly  condemn.  In  general, 
when  men  are  forced  to  do  what  they  disapprove, 
they  render  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  opinion  they 
have  been  forced  to  desert,  by  doing  as  little  as  may 
be  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  our  statesmen  at 
home  had  sought  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet  in 
that  shadowy  land  which  they  thought  must  lie  some- 
where between  peace  and  war,*  so  apparently,  Dun- 
das in  his  pain  had  tried  to  find  some  middle  term 
between  doing  and  not  doing — between  the  evil  of 
undertaking  a  determined  yet  hopeless  attack,  and 

*  After  the  disaster  of  Sinope.    See  yoL  L  chap.  xiz. 
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CHAP,  the  all  but  impossible   alternative  of  not  attacking 

xviL  .  .  r/^ 

' — V — '  at  alL  Disapproving  altogether  the  idea  of  assailing 
the  forts  with  ships,  he  seems  to  have  inferred  that 
in  proportion  as  he  could  attenuate  the  attack  by 
confining  it  within  cautious  limits,  he  would  be  less- 
ening its  evil  effect 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  instructions, 
they  were  scattered  to  the  winds  when  the  naval  en- 
gagement began.  The  men  of  the  in-shore  squadron 
had  just  been  aroused  by  the  opening  of  the  fire 
against  the   French   fleet,*   when   there   flew  out  a 

Signal       signal  from  the  Britannia,  t     As  they  gazed  at  the 

Britannia,  fast-shiftiug  flags,  Lyous,  Dacrcs,  and  Eden  may 
have,  all  of  them,  expected  with  pain  more  warn- 
ing, more  caution,  more  hampering  orders  fi:om  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief ;  but  perhaps  Dundas  now 
remembered  his  chilling  instructions,  and  perceived 
that  they  were  unfit  for  the  guidance  of  a  squadron 
standing  in  for  the  forts,  or  again  it  may  be  that 
his  Scots  blood  at  last  had  got  heated,  as  the  Scots 
blood  commonly  does  when  the  din  of  fighting  be- 
gins. At  all  events,  his  signal  bore  no  such  import 
as  to  make  it  unwelcome  to  even  the  most  ardent  of 
captains.  The  signal  was  this : — *  Proceed  and  attack 
'  batteries.' 

Acceierat-       Already  the  Agamemnon  had  cleared,  or  was  clear- 

cd.  ad' 

vance  of     iug,  for  actiou ;  and  upon  the  appearance  of  the  signal 
menmon.    her  spccd  was  increased.  \     Presently,  that  she  might 

*  At  1.5,  according  to  the  log  of  the  Agamemnon. 

t  This  was  at  1.7,  according  to  the  log  of  the  Agamemnon. 

t  To  40  revolutions. 
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take  her  place  in  the  van,  the  Agamemnon  had  to  CHAP, 
pass  the  SanspareiL     There  was  friendship  between  ^^^ 
Lyons  and  Dacres,  and  the  people  of  the  Agamemnon, 
too,  were  imited  to  those  of  the  Sanspareil  by  the 
bonds  of  a  long-standing  aflFection.     Therefore,  whilst  Her  intcr- 
the  two  ships  were  abreast,  the  crew  of  each  welcomed  cheers 
the   other,   and   welcomed,  with   the   same  roar  of  Sanapar- 
cheers,  the  long-desired  fight  then  beginning. 

When  the  ships  passed  imder  the  guns  of  the  cliff  Fire  de- 
batteries,  some  shots  were  exchanged,  but  at  first  with  ^T^. 
little  effect.     The  main  purpose  of  the  fire  from  the  ^Jshiil 
ships  whilst  thus  moving  along  the  coast  was  to  raise  ^^^f 
up  aroimd  them  a  shroud  of  smoke,  which  might  more  ^ "i^ 
or  less  baffle  the  gunners  at  the  Wasp  and  the  Tele-  ^**«"®«- 
graph  Battery. 

A  bold  offer  had  just  now  been  made,  which  was  iiie  ser- 

vice  ^ptiifln 

destined  to  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  tenor  of  Mr  Bail 
the  approaching  combat     Mr  Edward  Charles  Ball,  ingoing 
acting  master,  who  had  the  command  of  a  little  steam-  and  taking 
tender  caUed  the  Circassia,  proposed  to  be  allowed  to  ^^^^ 
move  on  with  his  small  craft  ahead  of  the  Agamem-  f^^** 
non,  in  order  to  feel  the  way  for  the  great  ship  by  ^^^^' 
taking  soimdings  for  her,  and  leading  her  on  as  close 
to  the  shoal  as  prudence  would  allow.     Lyons  felt 
the  value   of  such  an  offer,  but  thought  it  fair  to 
warn  Mr  Ball  that  his  vessel  would  probably  be  sunk, 
telling  him,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that,  to  meet 
that  contingency,  and  to  pick  up  the  commander  and 
his  crew,  the  Agamemnon's  boats  should  be  kept  ready 
and  manned.     Mr  Ball  did  not  hesitate  an  instant 
Upon  the  suggestion  of  Lyons,  he  placed  his  little 
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C  HA  P.  vessel  upon  the  oflF-shore  side  of  the  Agamemnon,  and, 
' — .r-^r^  as  soon  as  the  preconcerted  signal  was  given,  moved 
forward  ahead  of  the  great  ship,  and  proceeded  to 
find  a  path  for  her.  In  his  first  attempt  to  sound,  the 
lead-line  was  struck  out  of  the  leadsman's  hands  by 
a  shot;  but  this  only  caused  Ball  to  search  for  another 
soimding-line ;  and  although  his  small  craft  received 
nine  shot  in  her  hull,  and  his  leadsman  got  wounded, 
he  did  not  remit  his  task  till  he  had  guided  the 
Agamemnon  to  the  very  verge  of  the  point  to  which 
she  could  move  without  grounding  * 
The  Aga-        Whilst  the  Agamemnon  was  slowly  creeping  on  to 


II161IUI0II 


comes  the  spot  thus  fouud  for  her,  she  received  her  first 
from  seve-  shot ;  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  she  was  hulled, 
^^quar-     ^^^   much  harmcd  in  her  rigging,  by  shot  coming 

from  several  quarters.     At  five  minutes  before  two 

she  let  go  her  stream  anchor  by  the  stem  in  five 

fathoms  and  a  half  of  water,  and  presently  she  dropped 

her  small  bower-anchor  under  foot  in  five  fathoms. 

and,  an-     Thcu,  by  SO  moving  the  ship  as  to  bring  the  stream- 

soo'ywds   cable  to  her  starboard  quarter,  her  port  broadside  was 

go^e  of     laid  on  Fort  Constantine  with  all  the  advantage  that 

Bi^tin^    the  position  allowed.    She  opened  her  fire.   The  centre 

opens  re.  ^£  ^j^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  \yox^  nearly  south-east  of  the  ship, 

and  at  a  distance  from  her  of  800  yards,  t 
Advan-  In  such  a  position  as  this,  after  all  his  impatience 

lens's      for  action,  Lyons  well  might  see  room  for  content- 
^^^  ^^°'     ment.     He  was  so  placed  as  to  be  assailing  Fort  Con- 
stantine almost  in  reverse,  with  power  to  rake  its  top 

*  Lyons  to  Dundas,  despatch,  18th  October  1854. 
t  The  exact  bearing  of  the  fort  was  S.R  \  S. 
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batteries  at  a  range  of  but  800  yards ;  and,  although  CHAP, 
he  was  within  750  yards  of  the  Telegraph  Battery,  ' — ,,— 1^ 
within  1200  yards  of  the  Wasp,  and  also  under  the 
fire  of  some  thirteen  guns  which  (at  very  long  range) 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  roadstead,  yet,  as  concerns  Fort 
Constantine  itself,  he  had  so  happily  struck  upon  its 
weak  point  as  to  be  secure  from  most  of  its  batteries. 
General  de  Todleben,  indeed,  has  erred  in  supposing 
that  there  were  only  two  guns,  and  those  on  the  top 
platform  of  the  fort,  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Agamemnon ;  for  it  is  certain  that  she  re- 
ceived shot  and  shell  from  some  few,  at  least,  if  not 
more,  of  the  guns  in  the  casemated  tiers ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  ship  took  Fort.  Constantine  at 
a  great  advantage,  and  that,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
fire  from  that  work,  she  enjoyed  a  comparative  im- 
punity. 

Dacres,  in  the  Sanspareil,  came  up  close  astern  of  Position 

.  .  taken  up 

the  Agamemnon ;  and  laying  his  port  broadside  to-  by  the 
wards  the  shore,  opened  fire  on  Fort  Constantine  at  a  eO. 
range  of  900  yards.  For  the  purpose  of  the  attack, 
the  position  of  the  Sanspareil  (if  only  she  should  be 
able  to  hold  it)  was  regarded  as  admirable ;  but  the 
ship  was  much  more  exposed  than  the  Agamemnon 
to  the  fire  of  guns  on  the  cliff,  more  especially  those 
of  the  Telegraph  Battery. 

Eden,  in  the  London,  came  up  in  the  wake  of  the  By  the 
Sanspareil     Anchoring  close  astern  of  her,  he  laid  his 
port  broadside  towards  the  shore,  and  opened  fire  on 
Fort  Constantine  at  a  range  of  1500  yards.     So  large 
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CHAP,  a  proportion  of  his  crew  was  engaged  in  the  land 
' — ^—l/  operations  that,  with  only  the  numbers  remaining  on 
board  his  own  ship,  he  could  hardly  have  brought 
into  play  more  than  one-third  part  of  her  batteries ; 
but  having  reinforced  himself  by  taking  a  body  of  men 
from  the  Niger  (his  towing  steam-ship)  to  work  his 
upper-deck  guns,  he  was  able  to  put  forth  the  whole 
strength  of  his  port  broadside.  He  was,  however,  ex- 
posed to  a  destructive  fire  from  the  guns  on  the  cliff; 
for  he  lay  right  under  the  Telegraph  Battery,  at  a 
distance  from  it  of  less  than  seven  hundred  yards. 
which        The  simple  truth  is  that,  by  the  destructive  power 

narrowed  ■*•  *      */  jt 

the  region  of  the  cliff  battcrics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  form  of 

of  the 

compara-    the  shoal  ou  the  other,  the  region  of  comparative  im- 

tive  im-  .  n* 

punity       punity  was  so  narrowed  as  to  offer  no  more  than  one 

enjoyed 

by  the       berth  to  a  great  ship  of  war,  and  that  berth  was  the 
non.  one  which  the  fortunate  Agamemnon  had  taken. 

Position         At    this   time,  the    steam-ships  kept  under  way 

of  the  ,  , 

steam-       wcrc  all,  it  sccms,  hovering  upon  the  off-shore  side 
under        of  the  dctachcd  squadron.     Some  of  them  tried  their 

wav  

range  at  Fort  Constantine ;  and,  almost  at  the  time 

when  the  Agamemnon  opened  her  fire,  a  shell  which 

was  believed  to  have  been  thrown  from  Carnegie's 

Exgosion  steam-frigate,  the  Tribune,  caused  a  great  explosion  of 

on  Tort 

Consten-  ammunition  amongst  the  batteries  at  the  top  of  the 
Fort.^  This  disaster  alone  must  have  done  much  to 
breed  confusion  ;  but  it  was  mainly  by  the  fire  of  the 


*  Brereton,  p.  33,  confirmed  by  inquiry  from  Admiral  Cam^e.  The 
sheU  from  his  ship,  the  Tribune,  was  thrown  at  a  range  of  1600  yaids. 
The  Lynx,  also,  at  this  time  was  firing  on  Fort  Constantine. — ^Admiral^B 
Journal.    As  to  the  effect  of  the  explosion,  see  Todleben,  p.  336. 
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three  great  ships — the  Agamemnoii,  the  Sanspareil,  CHAP, 
and  the  London — ^that  the  result  was  obtained.     The  ' — , — ' 
upper-tier  batteries  of  Fort  Constantine  were  brought  wi^ht 
to  ruin.     Of  the  27   guns  there  planted,  22  were  SSebS-* 
speedily  silenced ;    and    the    gunners   found  them-  ^^*of 
selves   so   overwhelmed  with   shot   and   splinters  of  ^tin^ 
stone  that,  chiefly  it  seems  by  that  last  stress,  they 
were  driven  to  go  down  and  take  refuge  in  the  case-  They  are 
mates  below.*     Though   no  statement  to   such   an  edb^the 
ejQTect  has  been  made  in  Eussian  narratives,  there  is 
some   ground  for  inferring  that  the  gunners  thus 
driven  from  the  top  of  the  Work  must  have  carried 
down  with  them  to  the  lower  batteries   a  conster- 

. .  1  •  i  •         /•         1      •  /•  The  whole 

nation  approaching  to  pamc;   tor  dunng  a  space  oi  fort  for  a 
ten  minutes  the  whole  fort  was  silentt  Lriien^* 

But  with  that  extermination  of  the  top  batteries.  The  lunit 
and  with  that  ten  minutes  of  silence,  the  power  of  the  power 
ships  over  the  fort  may  be  said  to  have  ended ;  for  ILidHng 
in  the  lower  or  casemated  tiers,  though  ten  of  the  ove^Fort 
embrasures  were  more  or  less  damaged  at  the  cheeks,  tinef**^ 
and  though  four  out  of  five  of  the  shot-heating  fur- 
naces were  destroyed,  the  stone  w:all  of  the  fort  held 
good,  and  the  guns  aU  remained  untouched.^      So 
decisive  was  the  line  which  defined  the  power  of  the 
assailing  ships  over  Fort  Constantine,  that  what  they 
could  inflict  upon  the  open-air  batteries  proved  to  be 
sheer  ruin,  and  what  they  could  do  against  the  case- 
mates turned  out  to  be  almost  nothing. 

At  about  half-past  two,  the  Arethusa  towed  by  the  The  Are- 
Triton,  and  the  Albion  towed  by  the  Firebrand,  came  Albion, 

*  Todleben,  p.  330.        f  Breteton,  p.  33.        *  Todleben,  vhi  ante. 

VOL.  m.  2D 
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CHAP. 

xvn. 

comii^ 
into  line 
with  the 
rest  of  the 
detached 
squadron, 
assail  the 
cliff  bat- 
teries. 

The  line 
now  form- 
ed by  the 
ships  of 
the  in- 
shore 
squadron. 


in  firom  the  south-west.  They  soon  afterwards  took 
up  positions  astern  of  the  London,  and  opened  upon 
the  cliflF  defences,  the  Arethusa  being  then  about  700 
yards  from  the  Telegraph  Battery,  and  the  Albion,  bb 
her  Commander  reckoned  it,  within  600  yards  of  the 
Wasp. 

When  this  had  been  done,  the  whole  number  of 
those  ships  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  composing 
the  in-shore  squadron,  were  ranging  in  a  single  line 
which  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  at  dis- 
tances from  if  of  from  600  to  800  yards. 


The  main 
division. 


The  ships 
which 
composed 
it 


Meanwhile  the  main  division  had  been  coming 
into  line ;  and  indeed  the  Queen,  which  was  the 
leading  ship,  had  moved  on,  and  had  even  anchored 
so  far  towards  the  south  as  to  be  in  the  array  of  the 
French  fleet;*  but  the  Britannia  was  in  her  de- 
signed position  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  English 
line  ;  and  although,  at  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock, 
there  were  still  some  of  the  vessels  following  her 
which  had  not  yet  come  to  an  anchor,  they  were,  all 
of  them,  very  near  to  their  assigned  places ;  and  it  may 
be  said  that  about  this  time  the  array  of  the  main 
division  had  attained  so  much  of  perfection  as  it  was 
destined  to  achieve. 

Besides  the  Britannia,  120,  the  flag-ship  (which 
was  towed  by  the  Furious),  there  were  appropriated 
to  this  dismal  service  the  Queen,  116  (towed  by  the 
Vesuvius),  the  Trafalgar,  120  (towed  by  the  Retribu- 

*  She  had  the  Henri  IV.  on  her  bow. — Log  of  the  Queen. 
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tion),  the  Vengeance,  84  (towed  by  the  Highflyer),  CHAP, 
the  Bellerophon,  78  (towed  by  the  Cyclops),  and  the  ' — ^ — ' 
Rodney,  90  (towed  by  the  Spiteful).     These  ships,  all 
destined  to  be  anchored  in  a  continuous  file,  and  in 
prolongation  of  the  French  line  of  battle,  formed  the 
right  of  the  English  fleet,  and  main  division.     The  The  way 
several  steamers  which  propelled  them  were  lashed  to  the  main 
each  sailing-ship  on  her  port  side,  it  being  intended  was 
that  the  ships  in  this  main  division  of  the  fleet  should  i^toLie. 
pour  their  fire  fi:om  the  starboard  broadsides.    During 
the  progress  of  the  main  division  from  the  roads  off" 
the  Katcha,  the  propelling  steamers  (being  already 
lashed  on  in  the  way  described)  were,  by  consequence, 
on  the  landward  side  of  the  vessels  propelled;  but, 
before  taking  up  her  assigned  position  in  front  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Sebastopol  roadstead,  each  ship 
was  to  make   a  sweep  round,  and  present  towards 
the  forts  her  starboard,  or  fighting  broadside.     Even 
in   the    dead    calm   that   there    was   on   that    day, 
the  moving   of  great  ships  by  means   of  steamers 
lashed  to  their  sides  turned  out  to  be  a  slow  pro- 
cess ;  *   and  it  was  not  until   half-past  two  o'clock 
that  the   Britannia  and  the  vessels  which  followed 
her  began  to  range  in  line  of  battle,  and  successively 
to  open  their  fire.t     At  this  time,  then,  the  French 

*  There  was  great  difficulty  in  steering  ships  propeUed  in  this 
manner  ;  and  even  the  single  process  of  getting  the  ship's  head  into 
the  right  direction  after  weighing  anchor  proved  to  be  a  tedious  one. 

t  It  was  at  half-past  two  o'clock  that  the  Britannia  herself  cast 
anchor  (log  of  Britannia) ;  but  the  Queen  was  in  advance,  and  had 
anchored,  some  minutes  before,  amongst  the  French  ships.  The  Tra- 
falgar, the  Vengeance,  the  Bellerophon,  and  the  Rodney  were  close  fol- 
lowing^ and  preparing  to  range  in  prolongation  of  the  lioe. 
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CHAP,  fleet  and  Dundas's  main  division  were  for  the  most 

xvn 

— r^L^  part  in  their  places,  and  if  they  had  ranged  in  per- 
mcom-    £^^^2y  straight  lines  they  would  have  formed  an  ob- 
foi^      *^^^  angkj  at  the  point  where  the  French  left  was 
E?e^h      touched  by  the  English  right*     There  being,  how- 
^*i^     ever,  a   slight  bend   in   both   the   French   and   the 
^j^®"      English  lines,  the  two  formed  together  a  great  arc 
Engiuh.     Qj  crescent,  which  enclosed  the  approach  to  Sebas- 
topol,  with  a  span  nearly  two  miles  in  length;  but  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  2000  yards  firom  the  entrance 
of  the  roadstead,  and  at  a  distance,  also,  of  from  1600 
to  1800  yards  from  the  nearest  of  the  enemy's  forts. 
Position     On  the  left  front  of  this   array,  and  placed,  as  it 
in-shore     wcrc,  in  cchclon  to  it,  at  distances  of  only  from  600 
w  refer-**    to  800  yards  from  the  nearest  of  the  batteries  which 
iS^of  the  they  assailed,  there  were  the  ships  which  constituted 
diXion.     ^^  in-shore  squadron  of  the  English  fleet.     The  four 
Of  the       frigates,  the  sloop,  and  the  gunboat  which  remained 
shiDskept  under  way   moved,   hovering,   as  we   have   already 
way.         seen,  near  the  ships  of  the  in-shore   squadron,  and 
either  supported  by  their  fire  the  attack  on  Fort  Con- 
stantino and  the  clifi*  defences,  or  else  from  time  to 
time  rendered  such  services  as  their  facility  of  move- 
ment enabled  them  to  afibrd.t 

Great  as  was  the  amount  of  naval  strength  thus 
spread  out  to  sight  by  the  Allied  fleets,  it  can  hardly, 

♦  The  French  line  being  N.N.E.,  and  the  English  N.E. 

t  The  Tribune,  the  Terrible,  and  the  Sampson  were  the  three  steam- 
frigates  which  had  specially  been  ordered  to  engage  by  signal  from  the 
Britannia. — Log  of  Britannia.  But  I  do  not  except  the  Sphinx  from  the 
statement  in  the  text ;  for  it  seems  that,  though  ordered  to  keep  out 
of  range,  she  occasionally  fired. — ^Admiral's  JoumaL 
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I  think,  be  acknowledged  that  their  battle  array  wore  C  HA  P. 
an  aspect  portentous  of  conquest  Whilst  their  power  sl^ 
was  a  power  impending,  and  not  leaat  during  that  '^^hT^ 
mid-day  time  whe^  i^he  majesty  of  their  unexerted  T^^ 
might,  they  were  gUding  down,  ship  after  ship,  to 
take  their  assigned  positions,  both  the  imagination  of 
the  unskilled  people  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  fairly- 
drawn  inferences  of  minds  informed  on  such  things, 
were  conducing  to  a  rational  dread  of  what  might  be 
achieved  against  a  port,  town,  and  arsenal  by  forces 
which  ruled  the  high  seas ;  for  none,  at  that  time, 
knew  where  they  could  point  to  a  limit  which 
bounded  the  power  of  great  navies  over  places  in 
range  of  their  guns.  *  There  was  something  solemn,' 
says  Todleben,  *  in  those  minutes  of  expectation  ;  all 
'  bending  their  anxious  attention  to  the  manoeuvres  of 
'  the  enemy's  fleet,  but  at  the  same  time  full  of  firm- 
'  ness,  prepared  to  undergo  a  maritime  bombardment 
'  terrible,  unknown  till  then  in  the  annals  of  war/* 
But  no  sooner  had  the  fleets  taken  up  their  array  than 
the  spell  seemed  to  break.  The  practised  seaman, 
who  saw,  through  the  barrier  of  smoke,  how  the  line 
of  fire  fi:om  the  French  ships  began  at  more  than  a 
mile  fi:om  the  nearest  of  the  enemy's  works,  and 
then  went  away  N.N.E.  as  though  avoiding  Sebas- 
topol, would  soon  be  able  to  say:  *This  is  not 
'  so  much  as  a  threat,  still  less  an  attack  in  great 
'  earnest' 


*  Todleben,  p.  326. 
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CHAP.  The  English  Admiral  did  not  forget  the  place 
' — , — '  which  he  had  chosen  to  reserve  for  his  flag-ship  when 
the  Bii.  told  that  any  vessel  must  needs  be  sunk  in  one  hour 
J^^]^'^  if  she  should  be  posted  in  the  centre  of  the  Allied 
^^^1^^       line  of  battle.     It  was  exactly  there  that,  in  fuMlment 

of  his  words,  Dundas  now  placed  the  Britannia. 
Parttaken  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  of  the  vessels  which 
nJiin^  followed  the  Britannia  when  she  was  thus  brought 
^*^"*  into  line  by  the  English  Admiral,  three  were  after- 
wards moved  farther  in,  to  take  part  in  the  closer 
engagement  which  Lyons  had  begun  with  Fort  Con- 
stantine;  but  such  of  the  ships  as  continued  to  act 
with  the  main  division  deKvered,  and  continued  to 
deliver,  their  fire  all  the  rest  of  the  day  at  ranges 
of  from  1600  to  some  1800  yards  fi:om  the  nearest 
forts.  With  what  effect  can  scarcely  be  known  ; 
for  Fort  Constantine,  the  work  they  chiefly  at- 
tacked, was  engaged  at  the  time  with  other  English 
ships  at  comparatively  short  ranges ;  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  that  there  was  any  part  of  the  havoc 
and  loss  sustained  by  the  fort  which  may  not  have 
come  from  its  closer  assailants. 

These  ships,  it  appears,  were  answered  by  18  guns 
in  Fort  Constantine,  and  were  also  under  a  fire  at 
long  range  from  36  pieces  in  Fort  Alexander  and  the 
Quarantine  Sea-fort.* 

In  a  contest  between  ships  and  forts,  long  range 
gives  immunity  to  the  forts,  but  not  to  the  ships. 
The  Britannia  was  set  on  fire  by  a  red-hot  shot, 
which  buried  itself  in  some  of  the  hammocks.     She 

♦  Todleben. 
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received  42  shots  in  her  hull ;  and  she  suflFered  great  CHAP, 
damage  in  her  masts,  yards,  shrouds,  and  rigging. 
Lieutenant  Vaughan  and  eight  of  the  Britannia's 
men,  besides  six  of  the  men  of  the  Furious,  her 
towing  steam-ship,  were  wounded.  The  main-mast 
of  the  Eetribution,  the  steamship  which  towed  the 
Trafalgar,  was  struck  by  a  shot,  and  went  by  the 
board.  Thereupon,  the  Trafalgar  was  ordered  to  haul 
out. 


We  have  before  seen  that  not  only  the  French  fleet,  2-45.   ai- 
but  also  those  English  steam-ships  which  were  kept  whole  of 

1  J    Ti     •        ji_       •        1  J  J.     the  Allied 

under  way,  and  likewise  the  m-shore  squadron  act-  fleet  was 
ing  with  Lyons,  had  successively  begun  to  take  part ;  2^" 
so  that  now,  when,  for  the  most  part,  Dundas's  main 
division  had  also  come  into  line,  it  might  be  said 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Allied  fleet  was  at 
length  engaged  with  the  forts ;  and  although  each 
ship  was  firing  from  one  only  of  its  broadsides,  it  is 
declared  that  the  cannonade  which  now  pealed  from 
the  whole  Allied  line  was  the  heaviest  that  had  ever 
been  delivered  from  shipboard.* 

The  fire   was   delivered  from    more   than    1100  The  great 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  t  whilst,  to  meet  this  great  SSw  de- 

liveredby 

theAllied 
♦  *  From  the  experience  of  fifty  years,  I  can  assert  that  so  powerful  jjue  of 

'  a  cannonade  as  that  of  the  17th  inst  has  never  taken  place  on  the  battle. 

*  ocean.* — Admiral  Diindas  to  Lord  Raglan,  private  letter,  17th  October 

1854. 

t  1119  guns,  as  I  make  it  (621  of  the  French  fleet  and  498  of  the 

English),  fired  from  the  line  of  battle,  without  counting  the  guns  of 

the  steam-ships  kept  underway.    Todleben  gives  a  greater  number, 

but  he  includes  the  guns  of  some  French  ships  which  were  not  in 

action. 
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CHAP,  cannonade,  the  Eussians  could  only  bring  to  bear  on 

— , — '  the  fleets  152  guns  ;  and  of  those  there  were  as  many 

Sit^uid  as  105  that  were  in  open-air  batteries  firing  over  the 

edtort*  parapet,  so  that  there  were  only  47  casemated  guns 

to  meet  all  the  broadsides  of  the  Allied  fleets.* 

Counter-  But  with  all  thcsc  elements  of  superiority  on  one 

^  o7  side,  the  strength  of  hard  masonry  on  the  other  did 

sonry"^  more  than  redress  the  balance ;  and  if  this  was  the 

Compara-  heaviest  sea  cannonade  that,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 

tive  harm-  ^  ... 

lesBueaa  kuowu,  it  was  also,  in  proportion  to  its  greatness,  the 
nonade       most  harmless  one  ever  delivered. 

delivered  n     t        n        r  ^ 

by  the  The  coutinuaucc  of  the  fire  fi:om  these  1100  guns 

No  farther  added  nothing  to  the  advantages  already  obtained 
Said  ""^  ^7  ^^^  Allied  fleets.t 

ccmTinu^  Such  a  rcsult  could  not  but  be  mortifying;  and 
Hrefrom**  some  may  judge  that,  in  yielding  to  the  dictation 
the  fleets,  which  caused  this  impuissant  display,  Dundas  was  so 
having  *  abandoning  his  freedom  of  action  as  to  be  guilty  of 
onceyie  ^^akiug  an  extravagant  sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
and^  •  French  alliance  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  only  by  argu- 
couid  not  i^aent  in  that  direction  that  the  fitness  of  the  position 
otwl^ise  taken  up  by  the  English  Admiral  and  the  ships 
^Tfl^^  which  followed  him  can  be  rightfully  challenged  ;  for 
to^°e™  when  once  Dimdas  had  submitted  to  act  upon  the 
tSken''^  plan  which  the  French  forced  upon  him  that  morning, 
b^Uie       i^Q  i^ad  nothing  to  do  but  to  place  one  of  his  ships 

near  the  Jupiter  or  the  Napoleon,  and  thence  prolong 

the  array  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

*  Todleben,  p.  334,  335. 

t  For  the  results  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  French  fleet  and 
the  English  fleet  respectively,  see  anUf  p.  403,  and  p.  417. 
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And,  after  all,  it  was  only  in  part  that  the  strength  CHAP, 
of  the  main  division  ran  to  waste  in  this  impuissant  ' — , — ' 
array ;  for  out  of  the  six  fighting  ships  which  con-  ai^  a  part 
stituted  that  part  of  our  fleet  at  the  opening  of  its  the^mun 
fire,  no  less  than  three,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  find,  ^^long 
were  sooner  or  later  sent  oiff  to  reinforce  the  detached  the  m^re 
squadron ;  and  a  fourth — ^the  Trafalgar — as  we  saw,  ^^^ 
was  ordered  to  haul  oflF;  so  that  only  two  English  ^**^®- 
ships  (with  their  propelling  steamers)  remained  ulti- 
mately employed  in  the  task  of  prolonging  the  French 
line  of  battle. 


When  we  left  the  in-shore  squadron,  it  had  just  Continua- 
been  reinforced  by  the  Arethusa    and   the   Albion.  thT«i- 
These  ships  had  stood  in  with  orders  to  attack  the  S^S^^ 
cliflf  batteries  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  advanced  to  the  ^ela-  ^ 
very  edge  of  the  shoal  which  ran  parallel  with  the  ^^^n. 
beach,  overlooked  by  the  Wasp  and  the  Telegraph, 
the  Albion,  as  we  saw,  casting  anchor  at  a  distance 
of  only   600   yards  from  the    Wasp.      They   were 
aided  in  their   attack  by  a  fire   (at   much  longer 
ranges)   from   the   Sampson,  the    Tribune,  and  the  English 
Terrible  ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  said  that  there  were  ^^d*"- 
any  of  the  ships  near  the  coast  on  the  north  of  Scbas-  Td^raph 
topol  which  were  strangers  to  this  conflict  with  the  and  tlZ 
cliff'  batteries ;  for  although  the  London,  as  we  saw,  towS-. 
had   come  on  in   the   wake  of  the  Sanspareil,  and 
opened  fire  on  Fort  Constantine,  she  suffered  much 
more  from  the  little  Telegraph  Battery  than  fi:om  all 
the  power  of  the  great  casemate  castle.     Indeed  the 
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CHAP,  same,  or  almost  the  same,  mis^lit  be  said  of  the  Sans- 

XVIL 
v—.—  pareil,  and  even  of  the  Agamemnon.     More  or  less 

grievously  the  whole  of  the  in-shore   squadron  was 
suffering  under  the  fire  of  only  a  few  pieces  of  artil- 
lery well  placed  on  the  cliff ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  be 
said — for,  compared  with  its  next  neighbour  battery, 
the  Wasp  did  but  little  harm— that  the  five  guns  of 
the   Telegraph   earthwork    sufficed  to   produce   this 
result. 
The  power       It  soou    provcd   that   this   contest  between   cliff 
guns         batteries   and   ships  was  one  of  a  kind   altogether 
ti^Eng-     imequaL     Without  the  means  of  repressing  her  as- 
became^*    sailauts  by  any  effective  fire,  the  Arethusa,  a  fifty- 
at  onS!      gun  frigate,  was  rudely  struck.      Four  shells  took 
The  con-     effect  ou  board  her  :  and  she  was  set  fire  to  both  on 

test  of  the 

Arethusa    her  main  and  her  lower  decks.     Seven  of  her  planks 

with  the  ^  ^  •*■ 

cliff  guns,  started.  She  was  in  danger  of  sinking;  and  there 
needed  the  coolness  and  the  skill  of  the  successive 
commanding  officers  and  the  crew  of  the  Triton,*  as 
well  as  of  Captain  Symonds  and  the  crew  of  the  Are- 
thusa herself,  to  get  the  ship  out  of  action.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  list,  she  lost  4  men  killed  and  14 
wounded;  but  there  was  one  whose  name  did  not 
appear  in  the  return  because  he  concealed  his  wound. 
This  was  Lieutenant  Bowden.t 

*  The    Triton  was    under    the    command    of   Lieutenant    Lloyd. 

*  When  he  was  severely  wounded,  Mr  (Jeorge  Arguimban,   second 
^  master  in  charge  of  the  Triton,  took  command,  and  did  his  duty 

*  admirably.    Both  these  officers  displayed  the  utmost  coolness  and 

*  intrepidity.* — Captain  Symonds  (who  commanded  the  Arethusa)  to 
Admiral  Dundas,  despatch,  18th  October  1854. 

t  *  His  zeal  keeping  him  to  his  work  and  hiding  his  hurt    I  cannot 
'  speak  too  much  in  his  praise.    His  exertions  aU  day,  and  cool  conngey 
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With   the  Albion,  a   90  -  gun   ship,  it  fared   yet  CHAP, 
worse.     She  had  been  ordered  to  engage  the  Wasp,    — ^— 1^ 
and,  accordingly,  she  was  placed  within  600  yards  Albion, 
of  the   work ;    but  not  being  molested   by  it,  and 
finding  herself  hotly  attacked  by  the  Telegraph  Bat- 
tery, she  engaged   her  assailant.      Her  fire  was  al- 
together in  vain.     Without  being  able  to  harm  the 
battery,  she  was  soon  struck  by  numbers  of  shells. 
Of  these,  some  struck  the  ship  near  her  water-line, 
and  some  of  them,  bursting  on  the  orlop  deck,  set  fire 
to  the  ship  in  several  places. 

In  her  masts,  in  her  rigging,  and  in  the  part  of  her 
hull  near  the  water-line,  the  ship  sufiered  havoc,  and 
the  fires  which  had  laid  hold  upon  her  having  ren- 
dered  it  necessary  to  close  the  magazine,  her  broadside 
was  by  consequence  silenced.  Altogether,  she  was  in 
such  a  plight  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  Commander 
Rogers,  who  was  in  charge  of  her,*  to  haul  out ;  and 
accordingly  she  slipped  her  cable;  but  the  missiles 
hurled  from  the  cliflF  had  shot  away  the  lashings 
which  joined  the  Firebrand  to  her  side,  and,  for  a 
time,  the  two  ships  became  unmanageablct  Whilst 
the  Firebrand  laboured  and  laboured  to  move  out 
the  Albion,  the  two  ships  were  not  only  under  the 
ceaseless  fire  of  the  cliflf  batteries,  but  at  one  time 
were  raked  by  them ;  and  as  they  could  not  enshroud 

*  caU  for  my  warmest  praise.' — Captain  Symonds  to  Admiral  Dundas, 
private  letter,  21st  October  1854. 

*  Rogers  commanded  in  the  ship,  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Loshing- 
ton,  who  commanded  the  naval  brigade  acting  ashore. 

t  The  Firebrand,  the  Albion's  towing  steam-ship,  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Stewart 
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CHAP,  themselves  in  smoke,  they  stood  out  a  fair  target  for 
the  enemy's  gunners.  Moreover,  they  were  so  close 
upon  the  edge  of  the  shoal,  that  any  elBfort  of  the 
st-eam-ship  which  might  cause  the  Albion  to  turn  or 
to  move,  even  sUghdy,  in  the  wrong  direction  would 
suffice  to  groimd  her.  All  this  while,  nearly  half  of 
the  Albion's  crew  were  mustered  at  *  fire  quarters,'  to 
get  down  the  three  conflagrations  which  threatened 
the  powder-magazine.  The  men  worked  as  steadily 
as  at  an  inspection.  More  for  pride's  sake  than  with 
any  notion  of  effective  reply  to  the  cliff  batteries,  one 
gun  was  from  time  to  time  fired.* 

The  signal  which  was  flying  from  the  masthead  of 
the  Albion  imported  that  she  was  in  danger;  and 
the  practised  eyes  of  seamen  who  gazed  fix)m  the 
neighbouring  ships  conveyed  to  them  an  exact  per- 
ception of  her  predicament  They  understood  the 
problem;  and  watching  to  see  how  Stewart  would 
solve  it,  they  soon  became  willing  admirers  of  the 
skill  with  which  he  applied  the  power  of  the  Fire- 
brand to  the  object  of  getting  out  the  disabled  ship. 
The  success  with  which  Commander  Eogers  and 
Captain  Stewart  and  the  crews  of  both  the  Albion 
and  the  Firebrand  encountered  these  dangers  and 
troubles  was  not,  of  course,  likely  to  be  greeted  with 
that  kind  of  welcome  at  home  which  is  given  to 
tidings  of  victory;  but,  perhaps,  as  a  sound  proof 
of  firmness  and  seamanlike  skill,  it  was  of  a  fully 
equal  value. 

When  this  hard-smitten  ship  Albion,  with  signal 

*  Commander  Eogers  to  Admiral  Dundas,  17th  October  1854 
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flying  that  she  was  on  fire,  was  at  length  moved  CHAP, 
away  out  of  range,  she  had  lost  10  killed  and  71  ^ — ^— 1^ 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Chase  was  one  of  the  killed ;  * 
and  amongst  the  wounded  there  were  the  master,  the 
surgeon,  and  the  paymaster.  On  board  the  Fire- 
brand, too,  there  were  five  men  wounded;  and 
amongst  these  was  Captain  Stewart  himself. 

Both  the  Arethusa  and  the  Albion  had  to  be  sent  Disabled 
to   Constantinople  to   refit;   and   indeed  they  were  theAre- 
in  such  plight,  that  the  chance  of  their  proving  able  and  the 
to  reach  the  Bosphorus  was  judged  to  be  dependent 
upon  weather.t 

And  those  few  guns  on  the  clifi*  which  thus  beat  oflF  Havoc 
and  disabled  the  Arethusa  and  the  Albion  were,  all  upon  the 
this  while,  inflicting  great  havoc  upon  the  London,  by  the 
From  the  moment  when  the  London  cast  anchor,  she  ^  *  ^^ 
was  imder  a  telling  fire  from  the  Telegraph  Battery, 
but  at  first,  though  many  shots  struck,  there  were 
also  some  which  missed.     After  a  while,  men  gazing 
at  the  battery  from  the  deck  of  the  London   saw 
an  officer,   quadrant   in   hand,   exerting  himself  to 
obtain  with  mathematic  exactness  the  proper  angle 
of  fire.     After  that,  there  was  no  imperfection  in  the 
aim  of  the  Eussian  gunners ;   and  as  soon  as  the 
Arethusa  and  Albion  had  been  disabled  and  beaten 
off*,  the  fire  fix)m  the  cliff",  which  before  had  been 
divided    in    its    objects,   became    concentrated   with 
powerful  effect  upon  the  three  remaining  ships.     Of 

*  Described  by  Commander  Bogers  {ubi  tvpt^a)  as  a  '  very  valuable 
'  and  intelligent  officer.' 
t  Dondas  to  Lord  Kaglan,  private  letter,  ISth  October  1854. 
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CHAP,  these  the  London  was  the  one  which  lay  closest  under 
' — ^— ^  the  guns  of  the  Telegraph  Battery. 
Engage-         So,  against  that  battery  as  his  real  antagonist  Cap- 
STw     tain  Eden  exerted  the  whole  power  of  his  port  broad- 
the  Me-    side ;  but  after  a  while  he  was  able  to  assure  himself 
^      ^  of  that  which  we  now  know  with  certainty — ^namely, 
that  his  ship,  whilst  sustaining  a  good  deal  of  havoc, 
and  losing  men  killed  and  woundfed,  was  absolutely 
Its  result,   powerless  against  the  battery.*     As  soon  as  he  had 
assured  himself  of  this,  he  determined  to  shift  the  posi- 
tion of  his  ship,  and  with  that  intention  sheered  outt 
Afterwards  he  again  stood  in,  and,  from  a  new  position, 
assailed  Fort  Constantine  as  well  as  his  old  foe  at  the 
Telegraph;  but  it  resulted  from  his  movement  that^ 
during  the  interval  which  elapsed  before  he  stood  in 
for  the  second  time,  the  number  of  ships  which  still 
occupied  the  line  taken  up  by  the  in-shore  squadron 
was  reduced  to  two. 
Losses  The  London  lost  4  men  killed  and  18  wounded. 

sustained 

by  the  Amongst  thosc  last  was  Lieutenant  Stephens.  Hav- 
ing received  an  ugly  wound  in  the  head,  he  quickly 
got  it  bandaged,  and  went  on  with  his  duty  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  him.  When  recom- 
mended by  Captain  Eden  to  go  below,  he  excused 
himself  by  setting  up  a  theory  that  because .  his 
wound  was  quite  warm  it  needed  for  the  time  no 
attention.     Afterwards,  he  got  wounded  in  the  knee ; 

*  As  to  the  absolute  immunity  enjoyed  by  this  batteiy,  see  poft, 
p.  443. 

t  The  soundness  of  Captain  Eden's  conclusion  is  now  proved,  by 
General  Todleben,  who  states,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  that  the  Tele- 
graph Battery  suffered  nothing  at  aU  from  the  ships. 
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but  by  the  help  of  that  same  theory  of  his,  and  also  CHAP, 
another  bandage,  he  so  dealt  with  the  second  casualty  ' — ^-1^ 
as  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  his  duty. 

The  Sanspareil  was  the  northernmost  of  the  only  The  Sans- 

paieil. 

two  ships  under  Lyons  now  remaining  in  line ;  and 
the  fire  from  the  cliff,  which  had  been  doing  great 
harm  from  the  first,  was  now  very  heavy  upon  her. 
Galled,  just  as  Eden  had  been,  by  the  sense  of  not 
being  able  to  do  anything  against  the  Telegraph 
Battery,  Captain  Dacres  determined  to  shift  the  posi- 
tion of  his  ship.  He  got  up  his  anchor,  and  tried 
so  to  place  his  ship  as  to  be  able  to  lay  a  broad- 
side upon  the  cliff  batteries  In  a  way  more  effective 
than  before.*  Still  remaining  near  the  Agamemnon, 
the  Sanspareil,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  was  kept 
in  her  place  by  steam-power  ;t  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  there  sprang  up  a  light  breath  of  wind, 
which  caused  her  to  forge  ahead;  and,  the  bow 
of  the  ship  coming  into  such  a  position  that  her 
foremost  guns  failed  to  bear  clear  of  the  Agamem- 
non, Dacres  wore  his  ship  round.  Eeceiving  at 
nearly  this  time  an  order  from  Lyons  *to  close  in 
*  and  support,'  he  returned  to  his  old  station  under 
the  stem  of  the  Agamemnon,  and  again  let  go  his 
stream  anchor. 

*  It  was  imagined — see  the  log  of  the  Agamemnon — ^that  during  the 
period  of  probably  some  ten  minutes  which  it  took  to  effect  this  move- 
ment, the  Sanspareil  lost  a  number  of  men ;  but  it  seems  that  this 
idea  was  a  nustaken  one.  Only  one  shot  struck  the  ship  at  the  time, 
and  that  was  the  one  which,  striking  a  table  and  driving  it  with  violence 
against  Captain  Dacres,  knocked  him  down  and  stunned  him. 

t  One  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes,  according  to  the  log  of  the  Sans- 
paieiL 
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CHAP.  The  position  of  the  Sanspareil,  from  the  first,  had 
^  ^  *  been  such  as  to  subject  her  to  heavy  loss,  and  mainly, 
it  would  seem,  from  those  small  cliff  batteries  which 
had  operated  so  destructively  against  the  Arethusa^ 
the  Albion,  and  the  London.  As  on  board  the  other 
ships,  so  now  on  board  the  Sanspareil  there  sprang 
up  the  question  whether  the  works  which  inflicted 
this  havoc  were  sufiering  at  all  from  the  ships'  guna 
The  captains  of  the  guns  declared  to  Captain  Dacres 
that  their  fire  was  taking  no  efiect  against  the  coast 
batteries ;  and  the  accuracy  of  their  observation  was 
definitively  confirmed  by  Hastings  Anderson,  the  gun- 
nery lieutenant,  who  went  up  the  mizzen  rigging  of 
the  ship  and  saw  that  her  fire  was  in  vain. 

But  although  it  soon  became  plain  that  the  Sans- 
pareil could  add  nothing  to  what  had  been  achieved 
in  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  conflict,  and  that  she 
was  powerless  against  her  assailants,  Dacres  seems 
to  have  considered  that  as  the  fire  his  ship  was  sus- 
taining must  be  visible  to  those  who  were  on  board 
the  Agamemnon,  he  ought  not  to  sheer  off"  until  his 
ship  should  be  either  disabled  or  ordered  to  move 
out  of  range  by  a  signal  from  Lyons ;  but,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  principle  on  which  he  acted, 
it  was  not  without  grievous  sacrifice  that  the  ship 
kept  the  place  she  did  during  a  period  of  three  hours. 
Her  losses.  She  lost  11  men  killed — of  whom  one  was  Mr  Madden, 
midshipman — and  59  wounded,  including  Lieutenant 
W.  H.  Anderson,  Lieutenant  James  Bull,  and  Mr 
Parkinson,  second  master. 

For  a  while,  the  Rear- Admiral's  flag-ship  had  been 
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enjoying  a  comparative  impunity ;  for  after  the  ruin  of  CHAP, 
the  batteries  on  the  top  of  Fort  Constantine,  the  guns  ' — ^-^ 
in  the   casemates^  though   not  so  absolutely  power-  tiv™^* 
less  against  the  Agamemnon  as  General  de  Todleben  JI^^iot 
believed,  were  still  of  but  moderate  efficiency,  and  ^le^^^ 
the  much  more  formidable  power  of  the  little  cliff  "«"°°"' 
batteries  wa^  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  for  a  time 
by  the  other  vessels  of  the  in-shore  squadron.     But 
in  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the  squadron  got  to  be  change  in 
discomfited,  the  Agamemnon  suffered  more  and  more ;  gpect 
and  when  the  Arethusa,  when  the  Albion,  when  the  sabee- 
London  had  all  of  them  hauled  out,  one  after  the  Sccmr^ 
other,  and  when  also  the  Sanspareil  had  moved  away 
from  her  original  position,  the  Agamemnon  began  to 
undergo  a  heavier  cannonade  than  before.      She  was 
set  on  fire  by  a  shell. 


Whether  it  was  that  Lyons  still  entertained  a  hope  Penist- 
of  reducing  Fort  Constantine,  or  that  he  was  governed  Lyons, 
by  the   instinctive  reluctance   of    a  brave   man  to 
abandon  a  strife  once  begun,  he  could  not  yet  bring 
himself  to  haul  off;  but  he  became  somewhat  anxi- 
ous.*    He  sought  to  obtain  reinforcement.     He  sig-  Hismeas- 
nailed  to  the  London  to  take  station  astern  of  him,  obtaiidng 
and  to  the  Bellerophon  (which  did  not  form  part  of  his  ^^uT 
squadron)  he  made  an  appeal  for  support.     Knowing 
that  his  signal  might  be  interrupted  by  smoke,  he 
despatehed  his  flag-lieutenant  in  one  of  the  Agamem- 

*  See  the  piiwi pe  of  J^fiOufu  deipatciiy  quoted  in  the  text,  <  I  have 

2  E 
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CHAP,  non's  boats,  with  directions  to  board  the  BeUerophon, 
.  ^  •  /  and  personally  convey  the  appeal  to  Lord  Greorge 
Panlet,  her  captain.  Lord  George  was  asked  to 
close  in  and  support  the  Agamemnon.  Lieuten- 
ant Coles,  the  flag-lieutenant  thus  despatched,  was 
to  board  the  Sanspareil,  and  deliver  to  Dacres  an 
order  to  the  same  purport.*  At  the  same  time, 
Lyons   sent  up    for    general    signal   that    favourite 

*  Number  thirteen/  which  says  to  the  captains  who 
see  it,  'Close  the   enemy,   and   engage  for  mutual 

*  support ! ' 

The  effect  Thesc  appeals  were  all  abundantiy  answered.  The 
measures.  Loudou  stood  in,  and  again  engaged  her  old  foe  on 
the  Telegraph  Height  The  Sanspareil  resumed  her 
place  astern  of  the  Agamemnon.  Lord  George  Paulet, 
upon  receiving  the  message,  stood  in  at  once  with  the 
Bellerophon.     '  I  have  seldom,'  wrote  Lyons — '  I  have 

*  seldom  had  my  mind  more  relieved  than  when  I  saw 
'  the  Bellerophon  coming  down  to  our  succour,  and 
'  my  gallant  flag-lieutenant  and  his  boat's  crew  emerg- 

Reinforce-  '  ing  £rom  the  smoke  on  their  return.'     From  ships 
fromquar-  not   Specially  invoked  there   also  came   help.      The 

ters  not        ^^  -     ,  .         . 

specially     Quecu   stood   m  to  support  the  Agamemnon;    and 

ftDDe&led        

toV^       Dundas  having  already  despatched  the  Rodney  upon 

^^^^'       the  same  errand,  she  came  down  at  full  speed.     The 

steamers  kept  under  way  still  hovered  as  before,  at 

some  distance,  upon  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Agar 

memnon. 

Thus,  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 

*  This  is  the  order  to  that  effect  before  mentumad 
received  on  board  the  SanspareiL 
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ships,  and  the  three  * — ^the  Britannia*  the  Trafalgar,  CHAP, 
and  the  Vengeance  —  which  stUl  aligned  with  the  ■ — , — • 
French,  the  whole  English  fleet  was  crowding  in  to 
support  the  Agamemnon.  True,  the  form  of  the 
shoal,  as  we  already  know,  was  not  such  as  to  afford 
an  anchoring -ground  &om  which  numbers  of  ships 
could  effectively  engage  Fort  Constantdne ;  and, 
against  the  cliff  batteries,  it  had  only  been  too  well 
proved  that  ships  were  powerless ;  but  the  sig- 
nals and  the  messages  of  Lyons,  and  the  position 
of  the  Agamemnon,  admired  &om  afar,  had  engen- 
dered with  some  a  belief  that  great  results  might 
yet  be  achieved  by  supporting  her  attack  on  Fort 
Constantine ;  t  whilst  others  were  led  to  appre- 
hend that  the  ship  was  in  danger,  and  needed  to 
be  helped. 

It  was  under  the  impulse  of  that  last  idea  that  TheBeUe- 
Lord   George    Paulet,  coming   down  in  the  Bellero-  Lord 
phoQ,  seemed  to  take  up  the  fight.     For  the  purpose  pt^^ 
of  rdieving  the  Agamemnon,  he  opened  a  violent 
cannonade  against  the  Telegraph  Battery.     He  soon 
brought  down  havoc  upon  his  own  ship.     Her  wheel 
was  destroyed ;  and  she  was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell, 
but  Lord   George  continued  to    stand   in,  and  at 
length  moored  his  ship  on  the  starboard  quarter  of 
the  Agamemnon.     As  the  Bellerophon  swung  to  her 
anchor  she  offered  an  occasion  to  the  enemy ;  and, 
the  enemy  promptly  seizing  it,  she  was  swept  by  a 
raking  fire.     Her  launch  was  struck  by  a  shot  and 

«  nw,  to  two,  when  the  Trafalgar  was  disabled. 
t  Sea  IKil«,  jMWf,  p.  436,  mentioiuiig  C&ptsia  Jones's  counsel. 
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CHAP,  sunk ;  she  again  took  fire ;  she  was  in  a  condition  to 

XVII 

' — ^— 1^  be  in  need  of  help.  Help  was  brought  by  the  Spit- 
fire ;  and  at  last,  with  a  signal  flying  which  told  that 
she  was  on  fire,  the  ship  was  towed  out  of  action. 
She  lost  4  men  killed  and  15  wounded;  amongst  the 
last  was  Mr  M.  Foster,  a  midshipman,  whose  skull 
was  fractured. 

The  The   Queen,  as  we  saw  (Captain  Mitchell),  was 

^^^^'  hastening  to  take  her  part  in  the  fighting  of  the 
detached  squadron ;  and  Lyons,  when  he  saw  her 
stand  in,  and  begin  to  engage,  made  her  welcome, 
by  signal,  with  the  greeting  of  *  Well  done.  Queen ! ' 
but  already  the  new-comer  had  come  under  the  power 
of  the  Wasp,  or  the  Telegraph  Battery ;  and  signal- 
ling for  answer,  the  '  Queen  is  on  fire  1 '  she  passed 
away  towards  the  north. 

The  Before    this  time,  and  whilst  preparing   to    take 

^^'  her  place  in  the  line  of  the  main  division,  the  Rod- 
ney had  been  boarded  by  Captain  Jones,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Sampson,  who,  passing  from  ship  to 
ship  in  his  gig,  brought  an  order  from  Dundas— an 
order  suggested  to  the  Admiral  by  Captain  Jones 
himself — which  directed  the  Rodney  to  go  in  and 
support  the  Agamemnon  and  the  SanspareiL*  Cap- 
tain Graham,  who  commanded  the  Rodney,  made 
haste  to  obey  the  command,   and   his  ship   was   at 

*  In  the  despatch  highly  htudatory  of  Captain  Jones,  which  reports 
his  passage  in  his  boat  from  ship  to  ship  under  fire,  the  Captain  is 
stated  to  have  suggested  to  Dundas,  that  *  If  a  line-of-battle  ship  were 
*  sent  to  a  position  near  the  Agamemnon,  great  execution  might  he 
'  done.* — Admiral  Stopford  (Captain  of  the  Fleet)  to  DundajB,  19th  Octo- 
ber 1854. 
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once  moved  forward  in  the  direction  of  Lyons's  flag-  CHAP, 
ship  with  all  the  speed  that  could  be  given  her  by 
her  satellite  steamer  the  Spiteful  In  about  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  time  when  Graham  received  the 
order,  his  ship  was  akeady  close  in  near  the  Aga- 
memnon and  the  Sanspareil.  She  fired  ifrom  time 
to  time,  when  her  guns  bore  clear  of  her  neighbours, 
and  —  moving  stem  foremost  —  proceeded  to  back 
on  towards  the  southward  in  search  of  a  good  fight- 
ing berth. 

The  only  part  of  the  position  which  appeared  to  be 
at  all  advantageous  for  the  attack  of  Fort  Constan- 
tine  was  so  narrowed  by  the  form  of  the  shoal,  that 
the  places  already  occupied  by  the  Agamemnon  and 
the  Sanspareil  left  hardly  the  room  that  was  needed 
for  another  line -of- battle -ship.* 

As  the  Kodney,  stem  foremost,  moved  slowly  to 
the  southward  in  search  of  a  berth,  the  lead  was  kept 
constantly  going,  and  the  water  was  found  to  be 
shoaling.  Mr  Craigie,  the  master,  could  not  believe 
it  safe  to  be  going  on  towards  the  edge  of  the  shoal 
in  less  than  seven  fathoins.t  His  belief  was  that, 
both  for  the  object  of  fighting  the  ship  and  that  of 
keeping  her  clear  of  the  shoal,  the  space  between  the 
Sanspareil  and  the  Agamemnon  was  the  only  one  which 
offered  a  good  berth. 

Captain  Graham,  however,  rejected  the  plan  of 
trying  to  thrust  in  between  two  other  ships  at  the  risk 
of  fouling  them ;  and  presently,  overruling  the  master, 

*  See  the  plan. 

t  The  ship,  I  think,  drew  24^  feet — if.,  four  fathoms  and  half  a  foot. 
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CHAP,  he  resolved  to  ffo  to  the  southward  of  the  Affamemnon. 
xvn.  .      .  .  ... 

' — ^-^  In  that  direction,  accordingly,  his  ship  continued  to 

move ;  and  whilst  she  was  passing  the  Agamemnon, 
Lyons  signalled,  '  WeU  done,  Rodney ! ' 

It  was  not  tiU  her  starboard  bow  had  just  passed 
the  starboard  bow  of  the  Agamemnon  that  the  Rodney 
let  go  an  anchor.  She  then  came  to,  with  her  star- 
board bow  anchor  in  six  fathoms  and  a  half.  The  bows 
of  the  two  ships  were  then  abreast,  but  divided  the  one 
from  the  other  by  a  distance  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
yards.  To  bring  the  jib-boom  of  the  Rodney  out 
of  reach  of  the  Agamemnon's  jib-boom,  the  Rodney, 
by  a  back-turn  of  her  steamer's  engine,  was  so  made 
to  veer  that — stiU  moving,  of  course,  stem  foremost — 
she  glided  on  to  the  southward,  where  the  edge  of  the 
shoal  was  awaiting  her. 

AH  this  while,  the  soundings  were  being  taken 
incessantly,  not  only  from  the  Rodney  herself,  but 
also  from  the  stem  of  the  Spiteful;  and,  by  the 
orders  of  Kynaston  (the  officer  in  command  of  the 
Spiteful),  the  result  of  each  cast  of  the  lead  that 
he  caused  to  be  made  from  his  vessel  was  so  chalked 
up  on  a  board  as  to  be  easily  visible  from  the  deck 
of  the  Rodney.  This  board,  when  the  anchor  went 
down,  gave  '  six  fathoms  and  a  half;'  but  whilst  the 
ship  was  yet  veering,  the  board  showed  *  four  and  a 
The  *  half;'  and  in  the  next  instant  the  heel  of  the  Rod- 

agrouni     ncy  was  cast  upon  the  shoal  with  a  force  which  threw 
over  the  four  men  at  the  wheel 

With  her  heel — and  only  her  heel — Changing  thus 
on  the  shoal,  the  Rodney,  although  held  fast,  was 
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held  fast,  as  it  were,  to   a  pivot — to  a  pivot  on  CHAP. 

XVLL 
which  she  could  swing.     Her  bow  swung  to  star-  ^ — . — ' 

board;  and,  the  distance  to  which  she  had  veered 
not  sufficing  to  keep  the  ships  clear,  her  jib-boom 
fouled  the  jib-boom  of  the  Agamemnon,  and  so  caused 
the  bow  of  the  flag-ship  to  move  some  few  feet  to- 
wards the  shore.  The  people  of  the  Agamemnon  had 
sought  to  avoid  this  contact  by  hauling  astern  on 
their  stream  cable ;  but  when  the  movement  of  each 
ship  had  ceased,  the  jib-guys  of  the  two  were  still 
touching. 

Notwithstanding  her  mishap,  the  Rodney  now  lay  The  po«i- 
bravely  placed  for  the  task  of  engaging  Fort  Con-  Rodney, 
stantine ;  and  to  that  her  men  bent  their  exertions ;  ga^ement 
for  all  that  they  did  at  this  time,  as  a  consequence  Constan. 
of  their  being  aground,  was  to  heave  taut  the  cable 
by  which  they  had  anchored. 

During  the  progress  of  the  movement  which  had 
brought  the  one  ship  past  the  other,  each  starboard 
gun  of  the  Rodney,  as  it  came  to  bear  clear  of  the 
Agamemnon,  had,  at  once,  opened  fire  on  the  fort; 
and  now  that  the  batteries  of  the  Rodney  were  no 
longer,  in  any  part,  masked,  she  poured  upon  Fort 
Constantine  the  fire  of  her  whole  starboard  broadside 
at  a  range  of  800  yards,  whilst  she  answered  the  more 
distant  batteries  on  the  south  of  the  roadstead  with 
the  four  guns  she  had  at  her  stem  on  the  main  and 
the  lower  deck.* 


*  Two  of  these  were  68-poimderR;  and,  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  range,  it  is  probable  that  their  fire  may  have  told  somewhat  upon 
the  open-air  batteries  of  Fort  Alexander. 
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CHAP.  Whilst  thus  engaging  Fort  Constantine  the  Rodney 
found  no  such  'dead  angle'  as  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  any  perfect  immunity  from  the  power  of  its  case- 
mated  batteries ;  but  it  is  certain  that — from  causes 
still  somewhat  obscure — the  fire  which  the  fort  direct- 
ed against  this  ship  was  not  only  ill  directed  —  being 
always  a  good  deal  too  high  —  but  also  intermittent, 
and  in  short,  one  may  say,  somewhat  languid.  The 
Rodney  was  also  exposed  to  a  raking  though  distant  fire 
from  Fort  Alexander  and  other  batteries  on  the  south 
of  the  roadstead.  The  fire  from  these  was  not  ill 
directed ;  but,  considering  the  numbers  of  shot  hurled 
into  the  ship  from  that  quarter,  the  haxm  they  did 
was  strangely  small  Like  all  the  other  ships  which 
took  part  with  Lyons,  the  Rodney  was  more  or  less 
imder  the  fire  of  those  clifi*  batteries  which  had  done 
so  much  service  to  the  Russians;  but  she  did  not 
receive  from  them  a  harm  bearing  near  proportion  to 
that  which  they  had  inflicted  upon  other  ships. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  generally  of  every  ship  con- 
stituting the  in-shore  squadron  or  acting  in  company 
with  it,  that  the  nearer  she  lay  to  Fort  Constantine, 
the  greater  was  the  impunity  she  enjoyed. 

So  large  a  part  of  the  Rodney's  crew  were  on 
shore  taking  part  in  the  land  cannonade,  that  Cap- 
tain Graham  did  not  engage  with  his  upper -deck 
guns  ;  but  the.  ship  had  a  very  good  crew,  and  the 
fire  which  she  long  maintained  from  her  main  and 
lower  decks  was  carefully  directed.  Her  firing  was 
not  in  broadsides. 

It  seems  that  the  ship's  company  were  not  in  the 
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least    discomposed    by   the    circumstance    of    being  CHAP, 
aground  under  the  guns  of  SebastopoL 


But  whilst  the  Rodney,  hard  at  work  with  her  star-  Lyons  in 

•'  .the  Aga- 

board  batteries,  was  thus  lying  fast  on  the  shoal  in  a  memnon 


DOW 


berth  which  contented  her  crew,  Lyons  at  length  de-  hauled  off. 
termined  to  haul  oflf.  The  Agamemnon  ceased  firing.* 
Slipping  her  port,  or  small  bower  cable,  and  cutting 
away  her  stream  cable,  she  backed  astern  till  she 
got  to  be  clear  of  the  shoal,  and  afterwards  moved 
ahead,  delivering  a  farewell  fire  as  she  passed  at  the 
clifi*  batteries,  and  then  going  out  of  range.t 


*  At  5.10,  according  to  the  log  of  the  Agamemnon. 

t  An  officer,  whom  I  judge  to  be  highly  competent  to  speak  of  the 
probable  motive  which  brought  the  late  Lord  Lyons  to  take  these  steps, 
gives  the  foUowing  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  Agamemnon's 
hauling  off  when  she  did,  and  slipping  her  cable :  '  The  Agamemnon 

*  did  not  go  out  from  under  Fort  Constantine  until  she  had  been 
'  there  four  hours  [three  hours,  according  to  the  Agamemnon's  log]  ;  it 
'  was  then  getting  late,  and  became  evident  we  could  do  nothing 
'  more  [that  is,  the  in-shore  ships]  whilst  unsupported  by  the  rest  of 
'  the  Allied  fleets,  who  were  too  far  off  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
'  forts.    [In  contradiction  of  that  last  statement  see  ante,  p.  435.] 

'  The  reason  we  slipped  was,  that  the  Rodney  had  anchored  over  our 
'  anchor,  and  we  could  not  pick  it  up  whilst  she  was  there ;  and  as  we 
'  were  in  her  way  of  coming  out,  it  was  advisable  for  us  to  move  lint 
'  The  Rodney  took  up  her  position  weU ;  and  Captain  Qaihr 

*  duct  was  much  appreciated  by  Lord  Lyons.' 

The  officer  who  thus  accounts  for  the  loss  of  one  of  l&e' 
anchors  does  not  speak  (in  terms)  of  the  reason  for 
stream  anchor.    For  the  determination  of  the  qnes 
Rodney  anchored  over  the  anchor  of  the  AgMywiMM 
materials  are  probably  sufficient    1st,  the  Agnm—im 
port  bow  anchor — ^was  dropped  in  5  fathoms;  Sdlr 
cable  at  its  first  thackU,  i.e.,  12^  fathoms.— See  hm 
be  remembered  that  after  the  Rodney  had  Tecndl| 
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CHAP.  She  had  lost  4  killed  and  25  wounded.  Amongst 
' — ^-1^  the  wounded  were  Lieutenant  S.  Gaussen  and  Duke 
Herioamu.  jy  yonge,  uaval  cadet. 

The  Sans-  The  Sanspareil  followed  the  Agamemnon,  and  the 

E^don"  London,  too,  went  out  of  action, 

ed  oflEi  These,  then,  were  the  operations  which  Lyons  con- 

Sttmm«7  ducted.     With  the  aid  of  the  shell  from  Carnegie's 

^^»  steam-frigate  the  Tribune,  his  squadron  had  eflfected, 

by  Lyons  within  the  first  few  minutes  of  its  anchoring,  all  the 

with  his  ,  ,  ,  , 

in-shore      good  that  it  was  destined  to  achieve ;  for  by  that  time 

squadron.  . 

the  batteries  on  the  top  of  Fort  Constantine  had  been 
ruined ;  and  during  the  period  of  nearly  three  hours 
which  foUowed,  the  efforts  of  the  ships  were  of  no 
avail,  except  to  afford  one  more  proof  of  the  reluctance 
of  our  seamen  to  accept  discomfiture.     At  any  range 
allowed  to  large  ships  by  the  extent  of  the  shoal,  the 
casemates  of  Fort  Constantine  were  found  to  be  an 
armour  of  proof  against  the  guns  of  those  days. 
Resistless        If  the   cascmatcd  batteries   at   the   water's   edge 
Sbrdiff     proved  all  but  safe   against  shot,  they  did  not,  on 
asagiOnst  the  othcr  hand,  exert  much   power;   and   unless  a 
*^        third  species  of  force  had  been  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  combat,  neither  the  ships  nor  the  sea-forts  would 
have  been  very  much  altered  in  their  relative  strength 
by  the  effect  of  a  three  hours'  fight.     But  the  inter- 
position of  the  two  little  works  on  the  cliff,  or  per- 
haps indeed  one  may  say  of  the  Telegraph  Battery 
alone,  wrought  so  great  a  havoc  in  the  ships  which 
came  under  their  guns,  as  to  give  to  the  coast  de- 

• 

touching  the  jib-guys  of  the  Agamemnon ;  and  from  that  part  the  dis- 
tance between  the  bows  of  the  two  ships  may  be  computed. 
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fences  a  decisive  ascendant  over  their  naval  assail-  C  HAPj^ 
fftnts ;  and  this  result  the  cliff  batteries  were  enabled  • 
I  to  achieve  without  being  subjected  in  return  to  any 
"grave  loss  or  injury.  In  the  Waap  22  men  were 
wounded  and  a  gun-carriage  overturned,  but  that 
Telegraph  Battery  which  wrought  so  great  a  havoc 
I  in  our  ships  siistained  no  harm  at  all  in  either  men 
I  or  material. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  intended  that  the  Sana- 

Ipareil,  the    London,  the  Arethusa,  and    the  Albion 

lidiould  remain  under  a  fire  like  that  to  which  they 

Jwere  exposed,  without  being  able  to  answer  it  effec- 

[*ively;   and  perhaps  the  comparative  impunity  con- 

rred  upon  Lyons's  flag-ship  by  the  splendid  position 

I  she  occupied,  was  in  part  the  cause  of  this  mischief; 

for  an  Admiral  directing  his  squadron  from  on  board 

ihe  Agamemnon,  would  not  know  the  extent  of  the 

havoc  going  on  in  the  rest  of  his  ships,  and  might 

isily  fail  to  perceive  that  they  were  powerless  against 

■he  cliff  batteries. 


The  Rodney  {with  her  satellite  steamer  tin-  S[iiii'ful)  The» 
ras  now  the  only  ship  remaining  in  :u  ; 
ncn  who  stood  working  the  guns  "n 
lower  decks  were  not  slnv.      .1 

,  with  the  rest  of  !!■ 
heered  off;  but  filfli.ii> 
pttle  in  their  Im! 
iiey  found  thems*  u 
;  squadron,  their  an;.- 


the  Rod 
ney, 
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CHAP,  was  rather  of  a  kind  to  increase  than  to  impair  their 
' — ^-1^  efficiency.  They  steadily  maintained  their  fire ;  and 
at  the  time  I  speak  of,  this  duty  was  not  interrupted 
by  any  endeavour  to  get  the  ship  oflf. 
Concen-  All  the  powcr  that  Fort  Constantine  as  weU  as  the 
t^n^n  cliflf  batteries  had  been  hitherto  exerting  against 
numbers  of  vessels  could  now  be  concentrated  upon 
the  Kodney,  with  her  satellite  steamer  the  Spiteful ; 
and  besides,  for  some  time,  the  grounded  ship  sus- 
tained a  raking  though  distant  fire  ifrom  the  batteries 
on  the  south  of  the  roadstead ;  but,  after  a  while,  the 
chief  of  those  last  forts  ceased  firing,  and  the  mid- 
shipmen of  the  ship  indulged  their  minds  with  a 
theory  that  the  guns  at  the  stem  of  the  Rodney,  and 
especially  the  68-pounders,  had  humbled  and  silenced 
Fort  Alexander. 
Its  effect.  The  ship  herself  sufiered  a  good  deal,  especially  in 
her  rigging,  and  she  was  set  fire  to  both  in  her  orlop 
deck  and  in  her  foremast  under  the  foreyard;  but 
her  crew  enjoyed  a  singular  impunity.  One  cause 
of  this  was  that  scantiness  of  the  numbers  remain- 
ing on  board,  which  determined  Captain  Graham  to 
abstain  from  fighting  his  upper  deck ;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  fire  from  Fort  Constantine  was  slack 
and  ill  directed.  As  we  saw,  the  open-air  batteries 
of  the  fort  had  been  long  before  silenced;  and  in 
regard  to  the  guns  in  the  casemates,  it  is  imagined 
that  the  smoke  may  have  been  so  blinding  as  to 
hinder  the  gunners  fi'om  giving  due  efibct  to  their 
ordnance.  At  all  events,  they  fired  ill,  and  with 
little  constancy.     Oftentimes  the  men  of  the  Rodney 
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were  heard  to  declare — and  in  gruff  tones  which  C HAP, 
sounded  like  anger — ^that  the  Russians  in  Fort  Con-  .  ^^^y^  , 
stantine  were  not  standing  to  their  guns.*  Though 
the  Rodney  was  comparatively  distant  from  the  cliff 
batteries,  it  is  believed  that  she  suffered  more  from 
their  fire  than  she  did  from  the  guns  of  Fort  Con- 
stantine. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  theories  which  seeks  to  account 
for  the  impunity  of  the  Rodney,  is  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  some  of  those  who  were  directing  the 
fire  of  Fort  Constantine  perceived  the  ship  to  be 
aground,  and  regarded  her  almost  as  their  own.  This 
idea  receives  some  support  from  the  fact,  that  the 
moment  the  Spiteful  moved  ahead,  so  as  to  disclose 
herself  to  the  gunners  in  Fort  Constantine,  she  expe- 
rienced •  full  proof  that  they  did  not  intend  to  grant 
her  the  least  measure  of  that  indulgence  which  they 
gave  to  the  90-gun  ship. 

For  some  time,  the  French  ships  had  been  hauling  The 
off,  when  Dundas  at  length  sent  up  his  signal  to  ^Ar- 
cease  firing  and  come  out  of  range.t     Except  the  English,* 
Rodney  still  fighting  on  the  shoal,  with  her  satellite  hwUed  off. 
steamer  at  her  side,  the  whole  Allied  fleet  hauled  off.    The  Rod- 

Though  in  order  to  get  off  the  Rodney  there  was  aground 
wanted  some  more  steam-power.  Captain  Graham  so  ahoai. 
hated  the  idea  of  asking  even  that  kind  of  aid,  that 

*  General  de  Todleben  having  stated,  as  we  saw,  that  the  Agamemnon 
was  so  placed  at  the  dead  angle  of  Fort  Constantine  as  not  to  be  liable 
to  be  touched  by  any  of  the  guns  in  the  casemates,  gives  no  other 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  rendered  the  fort  so  harmless. 

t  At  5.30. — Log  of  Britannia.  According  to  the  same  record,  the 
French  ships  began  to  haul  off  at  5.10. 
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CHAP,  he  refused  to  make  the  appeal ;  and  it  was  only  after 

' — ^-1^  breaking  a  cable,  and  failing  to  move  his  ship  by 

takenfor    the  sole  power  of  the  Spiteful,  that  he   at   length 

§Sf Rwi-     brought  himself  to  run  up  a  signal  for  help.     At 

ney  on.      ^^^^  ^^^  appeal  was  answered ;  for  Lieutenant  Luce, 

in  command  of  the  gunboat  Lynx,  quickly  came  in 

to  give  help.     It  was  determined  to  endeavour  to  get 

the  ship  oJ0F  by  the  imited  power  of  the  two  steamers, 

both  acting  from  ahead  of  the  Rodney.     The  Spiteful 

was  to  tow  with  the  stream   cable,  and  the  Lynx 

with  the  towing  hawser. 

It  may  be  that  the  Spiteful  moved  somewhat  too 
fast  before  she  got  a  strain  on  the  cable,  for  the 
result  was  that  the  stream  cable  snapped. 

The  fire  with  which  the  Russian  batteries  had 
been  assailing  the  Spiteful  then  increased  in  power, 
cutting  her  masts  and  rigging,  and  hulling  her 
several  times. 

Captain   Graham   now  resorted   to   another   plan. 

The   Spiteful  was  lashed  alongside,  and  the  anchor 

hove  up  to  the  bow ;  whilst  the  Lynx  exerted  her 

power  by  steaming  ahead ;  and,  some  of  the  Rodney's 

The  Rod-    guus  having  been  run  forward  in  order  to  lighten  her 

fe^D^*got  abaft,  she  at  length  was  dragged  oJ0F  the  shoaL 

In  the  course  of  the  endeavours  thus  crowned  at 
length  with  success,  a  heavy  fire  had  been  directed, 
though  directed  in  vain,  upon  those  of  the  Rodney's 
boats  which  were  employed  in  the  task  of  getting 
cables  on  board  the  towing  steamers.* 

*  In  these  operations,  good  service  was  rendered  by  Mr  Craigie  the 
master,  and  Mr  Hancome  the  assistant-master.     Mr  (now  Captain) 
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The  EussianSy  still  intent  on  harming  the  Spiteful,  CHAP, 
sent  against  her  a  shower  of  rockets,  which  wounded  >     ^    .,  f 
Commander  Kynaston,  and  Baillie,  one  of  his  mid-  ^^Jj^' 
shipmen*  ^^. 

The  deliberation  with  which   the   people   of  the  ^^ 
Rodney  encountered   their  predicament  was    main-  beration 
tained  to  the  last.     They  did  not  slip  their  cable,  but  which  the 
righteously  got  up  their  anchor.      Almost  at  the  same  Rodney 
minute  they  ceased  firing,  closed  their  ports,  and  ^ 
extinguished  all  lights.     Then,  at  half-past  six  in  the  She  at 
evening,  the  Rodney  hauled  off.  haiSed  off 

She   had  lain  aground  under  liie   guns  of  Fort 
Constantine  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  hours 
and  a  quarter  ;t  and  although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  did  Thesteadi- 
not  so  happen  that  her  men  were  exposed  to  the  trial  crew  from 
which  is  put  upon  seamen  when  their  decks  become  hwt. 
scenes  of  carnage,  there  was  enough  in  her  predica- 
ment to  put  to  a  proof  the  warlike  composure  and 
firmness  still  upholding  the  name  of  the  Rodney. 
Nor  less  will  it  be  gathered  firom  what  I  have  re- 
counted, that,  along  with  the  captain,  oflBcers,  and 
men  of  the  Rodney,  those  also  of  the  Spiteful  and  the 
Lynx  were  deserving  of  the  praise  they  received.  J 


Craigie,  a  most  able  and  thoroughly  trustworthy  officer,  was  warmly 
thanked  by  Captain  Graham. 

*  I  hear  that  Commander  Kynaston*8  death,  though  it  occurred  long 
after  the  engagement,  was  caused  by  the  wound  then  received. 

t  According  to  her  log,  she  dropped  her  anchor  at  4.8,  and  weighed 
at  6.30. 

X  The  court  of  inquiry  which  investigated  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Rodney  ran  ashore,  found  that  the  mishap  resulted  ima- 
voidably  from  Captain  Graham's  gallant  determination  to  take  up  the 
position  he  did  in  support  of  the  Agamemnon ;  and  that  the  greatest 
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CHAP. 
XVII. 

Havoc 
done  on 
board  the 
Bodney 
and  the 
Spiteful. 
Lowes. 


Both  the  Rodney  and  the  Spiteful  sustained  a  good 
deal  of  damage  from  shot  and  shell ;  but  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  Rodney  had  no  men  killed,  and 
only  two  or  three  wounded,*  With  her  satellite 
steamer  it  did  not  fare  so  welL  Out  of  the  small  crew 
which  serves  to  man  a  six-gun  steam-sloop  the  Spite- 
ful lost  two  killed  and  nine  wounded. 


The  fail, 
ureof  this 
naval 
attack  on 
Sebasto- 
poL 

The  at- 

tempt 

sprang 

from  no 

sound 

warlike 

purpose. 


Thus  ended — ^thus  vainly  ended — the  naval  attack 
on  Sebastopol.  Except  as  regards  that  part  of  it 
which  unsuccessfully  aimed  at  subduing  the  Quaran- 
tine Sea-fort,  the  attempt  did  not  spring  from  any 
more  direct  warlike  purpose  than  that  of  effecting  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  land  forceat     Of  course, 

credit  was  due  to  Captain  Graham  and  the  officers  and  ship's  com- 
pany of  the  Rodney,  as  also  to  Commander  Kynaston  and  Lieuten- 
ant Luce,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  tlie  Spiteful  and  the  Lynx,  for 
their  gallant  and  indefatigable  exertions  in  towing  the  Rodney  off 
whilst  exposed  to  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy.  This  finding  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  approval  was  communicated  by  Sir 
£.  Lyons,  then  in  command,  in  a  notification  dated  the  23d  of  February 
1855.  A  day  or  two  after  the  action.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  addressed  to 
Captain  Graham  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  support  the  Rodney  had 
brought  him,  and  he  added,  I  believe,  some  words  tending  to  explain 
why  he  had  left  the  Rotlney  when  he  did.  All  hands  were  call^  aft 
to  hear  the  praises  of  the  Rear- Admiral,  and  a  part  of  the  letter  was 
read  on  the  quarterdeck.  I  have  no  copy  of  the  letter  before  me,  but 
if  memory  could  be  trusted,  it  would  appear  that  Sir  Edmund  did  not 
take  the  same  ground  as  the  officer  cited  in  the  note  to  p.  441. 

♦  The  official  list  gives  only  two  wounded  ;  but  it  seems  that  there 
were  one  or  two  wounded  men  whose  names  did  not  get  into  the 
return. 

t  Dundas  wrote  to  Lord  Raglan :  'All  this' — a  plan  for  a  diversion 
on  the  side  of  the  Belbec,  which  the  Admiral  had  been  speaking  of — 
'  would  be  to  act  in  a  true  position.  The  action  of  the  17th  was  a  false 
'  one,  and  which  I  decline  to  repeat.    It  is  one  that  I  accepted  with 
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this  coiild  not  be  said  if  the   desim   of  attacking  CHAP. 

.  xvn 

Fort  Constantine  had  been  based  upon  grounds 
which  were  —  even  apparently  —  good.  But  it  was 
not  so :  it  was  not  the  belief  of  those  days  that 
good  walls  of  stone,  with  a  thickness  of  five  or 
six  feet,  would  give  way  under  broadsides  from 
ships  at  a  range  of  800  yards;  or  that  the  number 
of  shots  which  skill  or  chance  might  send  through 
the  embrasures  could  be  looked  to  as  means  of  re- 
ducing a  great  casemate  fort  long  prepared  for  the 
day  of  attack,  and  defended  by  brave,  steadfast  men. 
People  rather  founded  their  dream  upon  the  hope  of 
there  occurring  in  the  fort  some  mighty  explosion ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  English 
should  have  remained  more  impressed  by  the  event 
which  once  gave  them  the  fortress  of  Acre,  than  by 
that  faithful  voice  which  (entreating  men  not  to  take 
guidance  from  what  was  a  sheer  gift  of  fortime)  strove 
to  make  them  beware  of  sending  ships  to  capture  stone 
forts.*  And,  again,  there  were  people  so  constituted  as 
to  be  able  to  believe  that  walls  built  by  Russian  con- 
tractors, though  faced  with  a  semblance  of  stone,  would 
turn  out  to  be  formed,  in  the  main,  of  some  rotten  and 
costless  material,  very  soft  to  the  touch.  Any  attempt 
which  should  seek  to  open  a  way  for  the  fulfilment  of 

^teluctance,  and  with  which,  as  a  naval  commander,  I  am  difisatisfied.' 
—Private  letter,  20th  October  1854. 

*  It  was  in  1840  that  our  ships  attacked  the  fortress  of  Acre  ;  and, 
there  occurring  an  explosion  which  sent  to  destruction  great  numbers 
of  men,  the  Egyptians  abandoned  the  place.  In  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  with  warm  praise  of  what  the 
navy  had  achieved  upon  the  coast  of  Syria,  but  with  a  great  earnestness 
he  added  the  warning  above  referred  to. 

VOL.  III.  2  F 
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CHAP,  hopes  like  these  would,  of  course,  be  empirical,  but 

^     ^     *  would  not,  for  that  reason  only,  be  necessarily  unwise. 

On  the  contrary,  the  genius  and  the  enterprise  of  the 

seamen,  whether  English   or  French,  gave   a   naval 

commander   some   right  to  trust  that,  although   he 

might  enter  upon  an  attack  without  being  able  at 

first  to  pursue  a  well-defined  purpose,  he  yet,  having 

freedom  of  action,  might  so  use  the  chances  of  combat 

as  to  be  borne  onwards  to  victory  by  the  inspirations 

that  come  in  great  moments. 

Gauge  But,  Unhappily  for  the   Allies,   their  vast  naval 

^t     strength  was  so  used  that,  instead  of  being  free  to  seize 

^flA     A  ill Afl 

to  engage  upon  occasiou,  and  to  act  in  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
^rtakSg.  which  might  compensate  for  the  want  of  fixed  pur- 
pose, the  ships  of  the  whole  French  fleet  and  of  our 
Admiral's  *  main  division*  had  to  ride  at  anchor  in  a 
formal  line  of  battle,  at  once  so  grand  and  so  impotent 
that  there  needed  the  fighting  there  was  by  the  ships 
in  the  English  left  wing  t^  save  the  whole  business 
of  the  engagement  from  being  deemed  solemnly  frivo- 
lous. If  the  zeal  of  the  united  navies  was  perforce 
to  be  used  against  Sebastopol  in  such  a  way  as  to  go 
to  the  verge  of  what  might  be  possible,  the  best  direc- 
tion to  give  to  that  sort  of  hardy  empiricism  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  an  attempt  to  break  a  way  into 
the  roadstead.  At  the  worst,  a  venture  of  that  kind, 
if  made  at  a  well  -  concerted  moment,  would  have 
been  an  effective  diversion  in  favour  of  the  land 
forcea  And,  again,  it  is  imaginable  that  the  original 
plan  of  attack  adopted  by  the  council  of  admirals 
might  have  won  for  them  some  semblance  of  successes 
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more  or  less  specious,  or  might  even  have  enabled  CHAP. 

•       •  .       xvn 

them  —  for  their  ships  would  have  been   moving  ^ — ^-1/ 
incessantly  —  to  feel  and  make  good  their  way  to 
some  more  or  less  signal  achievement.     Their  original 
plan  would  at  least  have  secured  for  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  less  solemn  failure  than  the  one  which 
they  actually  incurred.      As  it  was,  the  ships  spent  Failure  of 
their  strength  upon  forts  of  stone  and  coast  batteries,  S^^" 
not  only  without  reducing  any  one  of  them,  but  even  rediice 
without  dismounting  a  single  gun,  except  amongst  fortB^  or  * 
those  which  were  in  open-air  batteries  and  fired  ^,S.* 
from  over  the  parapet* 

History  is  crowded  with  instances  in  which  the  Perverse- 
forces  of  two  allied  states  are  reduced  to  impuis-  coercion 
sance  by  the  sheer  perversencss  of  one,  or  the  clash-  the  French 
ing  pretensions  of  both ;  but  even  amongst  such  ex-  rai  Dun- 
amples  this  naval  attack  seems  egregious ;  for,  so  far    ^' 
as  concerns  the  main  division  of  our  fleet,  the  English 
were  coerced  into  a  plan  of  attack  which  no  one  of 
their  captains  approved,  and  found  themselves  dis- 
posed, with  the   French,  in  such  a  meek   order  of 
battle  that,  as  long  as  the  great  array  lasted,  they 
were  offering  themselves  to  the  striker,  without  being 
able  to  strike. 

But,   independently   of   the    general    idea  which  Perverse- 
fashioned  this  order  of  battle,  there  resulted  from  the  arrange- 
punctilio  and  the  stiffness  attendant  upon  the  Alliance  ^uch  ex- 
so  strange  a  waste  of  opportunity  that  it  deserves  to  '^^^'' 
be  marked  and  remembered.     Whatever  doubts  the  ^e^^J" 
sanguine  EngUsh  might  entertain  of  the  power  of  ^J^^^ 

*  Todleben,  p.  33a 
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CHAP,  stone  forts  to  resist  the  broadsides  of  their  ships, 
they,  at  all  events,  were  sure  that  to  act  with  effect  in 
such  strife  they  must  come  to  close  quarters.*  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  a  long 
i-ange — a  range  of  from  1600  to  1800  yards — ^was 
the  one  at  which  their  fleet  could  best  act  t  Well, 
corresponding,  as  it  were,  with  this  difference  of  opin- 
ion, there  was  a  difference  between  the  shoals  on  the 
north  and  the  shoals  on  the  south  of  the  harbour ;  for 
whilst  on  the  north,  there  was  a  shoal  which  kept  off 
line-of-battle  ships  to  distances  of  from  800  to  1200 
yards  from  Fort  Constantine,  the  forts  on  the  south, 
and  especially  the  Quarantine  Sea-fort,  could  be  at- 
tacked by  ships  at  close  range.  J  Therefore,  nature 
herself  had  ordained  the  respective  positions  of  the 
French  and  the  English  fleet,  so  that  those  who 
desired  close  quarters  might  go  where  close  quarters 
could  be  had — ^that  is,  to  the  south ;  and  those  who 
preferred  to  act  at  a  range  of  1600  yards  would 
be  content  with  the  north  of  the  roadstead,  where 
the  approaches,  though  shut  against  close  fighters 
by  the  extent  of  the  shoal,  were  everywhere  open  to 
those  who  liked  ranges  of  1600  yards  or  upwards. 
The  reverse  of  this,  as  we  know,  is  what  happened. 
For  no  other  reason,  it  seems,  than  that  they  were 

♦  The  English  gave  good  proof  of  this  by  the  way  in  which  they 
pressed  and  crowded  to  the  very  edge  of  the  shoal  in  order  to  get  as 
near  as  was  possible. 

t  The  French  gave  conclusive  proof  of  this  by  attacking  forts  at 
ranges  of  1600  yards  and  upwards,  when,  if  they  had  liked,  they  might 
have  chosen  ranges  of  from  160  to  400  yards. 

X  See  the  plans. 
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already  on  the  right,  that  is,  on  the  south  of  our  CHAP. 

XVLL 

fleet,  the  French  took  a  place  where,  with  the  op-  ' — . — ' 
portunity  of  closing  the  forts  to  within  extremely 
short  ranges,  they  chose  to  stand  oflF  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  mile,  thus  excluding  their  allies  from 
the  deep  water  most  nearly  approaching  the  forts 
without  making  use  of  it  themselves ;  and  mean- 
while, the  English,  who  entertained  the  belief  that 
ships  should  engage  forts  at  close  quarters  if  they 
engaged  them  at  all,  had  to  crowd  round  a  shoal 
which  barely  sufiered  more  than  one  of  their  ships 
to  come  within  800  yards  of  the  principal  fort  they 
attacked,  condemning  all  the  rest  to  longer  ranges 
upon  pain  of  running  aground. 

Regarded  as  an  attempt  to  effect  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  land  forces,  the  naval  attack,  as  we 
saw,  lost  all  the  little  worth  it  had  had  when  Ad- 
miral Hamelin  thought  fit  to  change  the  time  for 
baginm^  it  The  gunner  on  duty  at  tte  «a- 
forts  were  a  distinct  force  long  ago  organised  for 
that  special  service ;  *  and  I  know  of  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  any  one  man  engaged  at  the  land 
defences  was  either  withdrawn  from  his  post  or 
otherwise  disturbed  in  his  task  by  the  stress  of  the 
sea  cannonade. 

In  proportion  to  the  immense  artillery-power  which  SnuJi 
the  two  fleets  exerted,  the  loss  they  inflicted  upon  the  tive  loas 
enemy  was  smalL    Under  the  fire  of  1100  ships'  guns,  upon  the 
and  these  so  diligently  served  that  from  two  ships 
alone,  there  were  hurled  between  6000  and  7000  shot, 

*  Ante,  p.  126. 
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CHAP,  no  more  than  138  of  the  Russians  were  either  killed, 
' — ^-l'  wounded,  or  bruised,* 

Damage         The  Allies  suffered  more.     Besides  the  two  English 
and  loM  of  ships  which  were  so  crippled  that  they  had  to  be  sent 
S^edby    l>ack  to  Constantinople  to  be  refitted,  there  were  many 
the  Allies.  ^^^^  sustained  great  damage.     The  Ville  de  Paris,  the 
French  Admiral's  flag-ship,  received  fifty  shots  in  her 
hull ;  and  a  sheU  bursting  under  the  poop  made  such 
havoc  in  that  part  of  the  ship  that  nine  of  the  officers 
of  Hamelin's  Staff  there  standing  near  their  chief  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.     Indeed,  the  Admiral  him- 
self, and  Rear- Admiral  Bouet-Willaumez,  the  Chief  of 
his  Staff,  were  the  only  two  of  the  group  who  re- 
mained \mstricken.t    In  killed  and  woimded  (without 
including  the   Turks,  whose   losses  remained   imre- 
corded)  the  Allies  lost  520  men;  203  French,  and 
317  English. 
Loea  of  But  it  was  uot  Only  in  men  and  material  that  the 

Btre^h*    Allied  fleets  were  losers ;  they  lost  some  part  of  that 
Aiiiwhad  iucorporcal   strength  which,  conferred  though  it  be 
from'the     ^7  mere  human  opinion,  may  yet  be  to  fleets  and 
Mwnd^^*^   armies  a  main  source  of  warlike  ascendancy.     Before 
then^!     the  17th  of  October,  that  haughty  dominion  of  the 
thefif  ^^     seas  which  the  Allies  had  been  able  to  assert  con- 
fleets,        trasted  so  painfully  in  the   minds  of  the   Russians 
with  the  posture  of  their  own  Black  Sea  squadrons, 
all  sunk  as  they  were  or  imprisoned,  that  it  oppressed 
them  with  a  sense  of  vast  power — with  a  sense  of 

♦  Todleben,  p.  336. 

t  Belation  du  Contre-Amiral  Bouet-Willaumez,  inserted  in  Bazan- 
court,  p.  332. 
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vast  power,  which,  though  it  might  not  be  immeasur-  CHAP, 
able,  had,  down  to  that  time,  been  unmeasured ;  and  JE^Sl. 
there  were  signs  of  a  spirit  in  Prince  MentschikoflTs 
troops,  which  made  it  seem  probable  that  in  mo- 
ments of  discouragement  the  acknowledged  ascendant 
of  the  Allies  at  sea  might  be  used  as  a  pretext  and 
excuse  for  shortcomings  and  dereliction  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  Eussian  land  forces.      But  by  that  The  pre- 
which  they  did,  and  by  that  which  they  refrained  the  Allied 
from  doing,  on  the   17th   of  October,  the  Admirals  assaUSe- 
who  were  wielding  this  hitherto  imdefined  and  there-  thenJ^ 
fore  most  dreaded  power,  gave  a  public  acknowledg-  t'tT" 
ment  of  the  limits  which  bound  them  in  approaching  ^th-  ** 
the  forts  of  Sebastopol.     From  that  day,  their  sup-  ^T* 
posed  pretension  to  be,  some  day  or  other,  the  assail-  daiyof  the 

•^  ,  ,  dominion 

ants  of  the  place  was  visibly  a  pretension  withdrawn ;  exerted  by 

the  forts 

and  the  seaward  approaches  of  the  roadstead  became  on  the 
added  to  the  range  of  unchallenged  dominion  thence-  sea  be- 
forth  enjoyed  by  the  fortress.  ST' 

This  security  of  the  fortress  from  any  fresh  naval  After  the 

action,  the 

attack  was  indeed  so  firmly  established  by  the  engage-  security  of 

Sebastopol 

ment  of  the  17th  of  October,  that  it  afterwards  re-  from  naval 
ceived  a  practical  recognition  from  the  one  man  of  all  go  weU 
the  world  whose  mind  would  most  violently  struggle  ^^' 
against  any  such  conclusion.     Until  he  was  recalled  Lyonswic- 
from  Balaclava  to  the  fleet  a  few  days  before  the  Dundas^ 
action,  Lyons— evidently  differing  from  Dundas— had  ^^ 
believed  that  the  navy  might  take  a  great  part  in  the  ^^^of 
reduction  of  Sebastopol ;  but  even  before  the  action,  ^®^^ot 
his  views,  as  we  saw,  were  much  cleared  by  hearing  J^^^^ 
what  was  said  to  him  by  the  English  captains  of  p^^- 
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CHAP,  ships;   and  after  the  17th  of  October,  his  opinion 

XVII 

^ — ^-1/  upon  the  question  of  attacking  Sebastopol  became 
apparently  the  same  as  that  of  Dundas ;  for  although 
it  was  his  fate  to  become  before  long  the  successor  of 
the  Vice-Admiral,  and  to  hold  the  command  of  the 
fleet  until  the  close  of  the  siege,  yet,  during  the  whole 
of  that  time,  he  acted  exactly  as  Dundas  had  desired 
to  act  from  the  first,  and  abstained  from  attacking 
Sebastopol. 

Admiral         Whcucc  Came  all  the  errors  which  brought  about 
beiM  un-    ^^  ostcutatious  misusc  of  naval  power  we  have  well 
orders  of     ^uough  secu.     So  far  as  I  have  learnt,  there  is  no 
Canroblrt  ^casou  for  believing  that  the  judgment  of  Admiral 
Hamelin  was  ever  astray,  or  that  (except  under  the 
stringent  orders  of  the  General  who  was  his  com- 
manding officer)    he  would  ever  have  outraged  the 
English  by  depriving  them  of  a  voice  in  the  control 
of  their  own  fleet.     Indeed  the  contrary  is  almost 
manifest,  for  Dundas  ever  spoke  with  warmth  of  the 
loyalty  which  marked  the  character  of  the  French 
Admiral ;  and  this,  of  course,  he  could  not  and  would 
not  have  done  if  he  had  looked  upon  Hamelin  as  a 
free  agent. 
Decree  in        Duudas  had  the  merit  of  disapproving,  one  after 

wluch 

blame        another,  the  false  steps  proposed  to  the  navy;  but 

\y  attach     then.  Unhappily,  there  remains  the  fact  that  he  took 

A^irai     thosc  stcps  nevertheless.     He  must  have  deemed  that 

the  soundness  of  his  judgment  upon  these  questions 

was   in  a  great  measure   proved  when   he   saw  his 

example  close  followed  by  a  successor  who  had  been 


was  not 
sibk. 
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the  foremost  of  his  naval  critics:   and,  in  that  re-  CHAP. 

TVTT 

spect,  his  vindication  has  since  been  completed  by 
the  Russian  accounts  of  the  war ;  but  the  misfortune 
was  that,  not  having  the  natural  ascendant,  nor  yet 
that  authority  resulting  from  former  exploits  which 
might  otherwise  have  hindered  the  insistants  from 
approaching  him  with  their  urgency,  he  also  wanted 
the  stubbornness  that  was  needed  for  withstanding 
the  stress  when  it  came.  True,  he  was  Scotsman 
enough  to  be  tenacious  of  his  mere  opinions — ^those, 
indeed,  he  seemed  never  to  change — but  his  will, 
over-tempered  perhaps  by  the  action  of  politics  upon 
the  mind  of  a  subordinated  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  too  pliant  to  enable  him  to  maintain  him- 
self steadfast  against  the  violent  and  sudden  assaults 
that  were  made  upon  his  freedom  of  action. 

Under  the  first  of  the  two  hard  trials  to  which  his 
fimmess  was  subjected,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  leave  undischarged  one  of  the  gravest  of  the  duties 
which  attach  upon  a  commander  in  wax-time.  The 
duty  I  speak  of  as  thus  attaching  upon  a  commander 
is  that  of  protecting  the  force  he  commands  from  the 
impatience  of  the  Government  at  home,  from  the 
impatience  of  the  people,  from  the  pressure  of  col- 
leagues and  allies,  but,  above  all,  from  its  own  healthy 
eagerness  for  action,  and  continuing  so  to  protect  it 
until  his  own  judgment  tells  him  that  the  moment 
for  striking  has  come.  It  is  for  this  amongst  other 
reasons  that  a  commander  with  a  warlike  reputa- 
tion already  established  is  of  so  much  more  worth 
than   another   of  equal   ability  who   is  wanting   in 
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CHAP,  that  condition.      The  adviser  who  comes  forward  in 

XVIL 

difficult  conjunctures  to  lay  it  down  that '  something 

*  must  be  done'  is  as  dangerous  in  the  business  of  war 
as  in  any  other  public  concerns.  Nor  let  it  be  thought 
that  this  extension  of  Lord  Melbourne's  precept  to 
warlike  counsels  would  tend  to  exclude  bold  resolve& 
History  is  replete  with  proof  that  the  boldest  captains 
have  ever  been  those  who,  far  from  striking  at  ran- 
dom, and  with  half-formed  notions  of  what  they  might 
do,  have  always  had  clear  conceptions  of  their  objects, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  they  meant  to  succeed.  No 
sane  commander  could  well  be  more  venturesome  than 
Cochrane,  but  he  was  a  man  who  could  forecast  his 
way  to  the  havoc  he  was  preparing  with  a  clearness  of 
mental  vision  which  might  almost  be  called  Satanic. 

The  pressure  to  which  the  English  Admiral  was 
subjected  might  have  been  resisted  by  a  man  who 
had  gained  a  great  naval  victory.  It  could  not  be 
resisted  by  one  who  had  acceded  to  command  by 
paths  of  peace  and  pleasantness ;  and  Dundas  had  so 
much  modesty  and  clearness  of  perception  that  he 
never  confounded  his  nominal  with  his  real  authority. 
On  public  grounds,  and  apart  from  selfish  desires,  he 
used  to  lament  that  he  was  without  the  kind  of 
ascendant  which  is  earned  by  warlike  achievements. 
Those  who  were  the  most  anxious  to  support  their 
chief  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  opinion  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  when  they  knew  how  the 
stress  was  applied,  that  no  freedom  of  choice  re- 
mained to  him.     One  of  our  ship's  captains,^^  perceiv- 

*  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Carnegie,  the  commander  of  the  Tribune. 
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ing,  as  he  t]iou&:lit,  that  his  chief  was  wrongfully  CHAP, 
obstructed  in  following  the  guidance  of  his  own 
judgment,  took  upon  himself  in  the  intimacy  of  pri- 
vate friendship  to  deprecate  undue  concession  in  naval 
aflFairs  to  the  opinions  of  other  men.  Thereupon  Dun- 
das  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  ofl&cer  who 
so  counselled,  took  him  aside,  placed  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  and,  requesting  him  first  to  read  it  and  after- 
wards  give  his  opinion,  renewed  the  occupation  in 
which  he  had  been  before  engaged.  The  letter  was 
that  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  Dundas  on  the 
14th  of  October.*  When  the  officer  had  read  through 
the  paper,  he  returned  it  to  his  chief,  and  at  once 
decisively  said,  '  Sir,  this  leaves  you  no  option.' 

Where  freedom  of  choice  was  thus  wanting,  blame 
could  not  be  justly  imputed. 

But  as  regards  the  dilemma  in  which  Dimdas  was 
placed  by  Hamelin's  visit  on  the  morning  of  the 
engagement,  a  different  opinion  must  be  formed.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  plain  that  a  want  of  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  the  two  allied  fleets  might  have  an 
ill  aspect  politically,  and,  in  that  way,  become  per- 
nicious; but  Dundas  seems  to  have  thought  that, 
because  the  avoidance  of  such  a  result  was  indeed 
a  great  object,  he  therefore  must  act  as  though  it 
were  of  all  things  the  greatest.  There,  he  erred. 
Other  than  any  blessing  of  such  proportions  as  that, 
there  was  one  which  had  descended  to  the  England 
of  that  day  from  the  England  of  greater  times. 
The   renown  of  our  navy  was  a  treasure  imspeak- 

♦  See  anUf  p.  321. 
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CHAP,  ably  precious.  By  our  whole  people,  and,  above  all, 
by  an  English  admiral,  it  deserved  to  be  guarded 
with  jealous  care ;  for,  if  it  be  certain  that  the  very 
life  of  England  depends  upon  the  strength  of  her 
navy,  it  is  also  true  that  the  strength  of  her  navy 
is  in  some  sort  dependent  upon  its  sense  of  power ; 
and  again,  that  that  sense  of  power  must  always  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  sacred  tradition  which  hands 
down  a  vague  estimate  of  the  things  our  navy  has 
done  and  the  things  it  has  failed  to  do.  At  the  time 
I  am  speaking  of,  it  was  less  than  ever  right  that,  for 
mere  poUcy's  sake,  the  warlike  renown  of  our  navy 
should  be  made  to  suflFer.  France  watched,  with  the 
knowledge  that,  in  matter  of  naval  ascendant,  our  loss 
must  needs  be  her  gain.  But  also  there  were  reasons 
of  another  kind  for  taking  full  care  that  the  momen- 
tous duty  of  upholding  our  naval  renown  should  not 
be  made  second  to  any  ephemeral  policy. 

The  expedient  of  eliciting  all  sorts  of  labour  ashore 
from  the  generous  devotion  of  the  sailor  had  been 
carried,  if  not  to  the  verge  of  what  is  tolerable,  at 
least  to  the  limit  of  what  prudence  could  sanction ; 
for,  after  all,  the  main  covenant  of  the  man-of-war's 
man  is  a  covenant  to  fight,  not  a  pledge  to  attend 
fighting  men :  and,  it  being  of  especially  high  mo- 
ment that  the  labours  thus  obtained  from  our  seamen 
should  not  be  followed  by  measures  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  warlike  renown  of  the  service,  it  was  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Admiral  should  have  to  set  his  fleet 
to  the  business  of  effecting  a  mere  diversion  for  the 
land  forces,  when  he  knew  all  the  time  that,  however 
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advantageous  his  intervention  might  prove  to  the  be-  CHAP, 
sieging  armies,  yet,  so  far  as  concerned  our  navy,  the 
end  to  which  he  found  himself  driving  was  a  sure 
and  foreseen  discomfiture — nay,  a  discomfiture  fore- 
seen with  such  clearness  that  the  approach  of  night 
was  deliberately  looked  to  beforehand  as  a  plausible 
pretext  for  hauling  oflf.*  Up  to  the  point  of  deter- 
mining that,  in  some  form  or  other,  a  naval  attack 
was  to  be  made,  Dundas,  as  we  saw,  acted  almost 
under  compulsion,  and  was  therefore  deserving  of 
pardon ;  but  to  carry  yet  further  the  sacrifice  of  our 
naval  renown,  to  let  our  fleet  fall  under  the  control 

■ 

of  an  anxious  French  landsman,  who  insisted  upon 
condemning  it  to  take  part  in  an  exhibition  which 
our  captains  all  saw  to  be  vain  and  humiliating,  and 
to  make  such  concession  with  no  other  object  than 
that  of  guarding  against  the  misfortune  of  there  ap- 
pearing to  be  a  divergence  between  the  resolves  of 
the  French  and  the  English  Admirals— this,  surely, 
in  a  choice  of  two  evils,  was  a  palpable  choice  of  the 
greater  one.  It  is  true  that  the  French  had  exerted 
their  pressure  by  coming  at  the  last  moment,  and 
causing  Dundas  to  understand  that  they  would  have 
their  own  line,  or  none ;  but  the  very  circumstance 
of  being  subjected  to  such  a  process  as  that  might 
well  have  inclined  our  Admiral  to  disclose  his  honest 
anger,  and  exert  that  austere  kind  of  firmness  which 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  of  great  efficacy  as  a 

*  That,  as  we  saw,  was  Admiral  Hamelin's  suggestion.  See  the 
postscript  to  Dondas's  midnight  letter,  antef  p.  386-7 ;  and  acceded  to 
by  Dundas,  second  footnote,  ante,  p.  387. 
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CHAP,  means  of  resistance  to  threats.  So,  at  least,  it  would 
^^  seem.  Lord  Raglan  had  hitherto  thought ;  for,  flexible 
as  he  had  been  in  from  time  to  time  yielding  to  the 
proposals  of  the  French,  he  had  not  yet  suffered 
them  to  gain  their  way  by  threatening  to  resort  to 
sole  action;  and  upon  the  only  two  occasions  where 
they  ventured  on  any  such  method,  he  had  brought 
them  back  to  propriety  by  a  wholesome  and  effective 
severity,  which  was  better  fitted  to  preserve  real  har- 
mony in  the  Allied  camp  than  a  series  of  extorted 
concessions.* 

And,  after  aU,  though  (as  viewed  by  men  at  that 
time)  the  political  consequences  of  a  schism  between 
the  Admirals  might  have  worn  a  somewhat  grave 
aspect,  there,  at  least,  is  sure  ground  for  saying  that 
no  naval  inconvenience  could  have  resulted  to  the 
English  from  the  execution  of  the  French  threat. 
Supposing  the  French  fleet  to  have  acted  alone  and 
apart,  or  not  to  have  acted  at  all,  the  English  fleet 
would  have  been  set  free,  with  full  power  to  engage 
in  any  enterprise  which  its  commander,  with  the 
advice  of  his  captains,  might  think  fit  to  devise ; 
and  whatever  that  enterprise  might  have  been,  it 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  acquire  the  merit  of 
being  less  impotent  than  the  formal,  remote  line  of 
battle  which  Admiral  Hamelin  proposed. 

But  although  Dundas  erred  when  he  so  far  sub- 
mitted to  dictation  as  to  engage  to  anchor  his  ships 
and  prolong  the  French  line  of  battle  in  the  way 

♦  For  the  two  instances  of  weU-timed  severity  referred  to  in  the 
text,  see  voL  II.  chaps.  L  and  ix. 
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prescribed  to  him  by  Hamelin,  it  must  yet  be  CHAP, 
remembered  that  the  English  Admiral  did  not  em-  ^^^^• 
ploy  his  whole  fleet  in  this  distressing  and  frivo- 
lous duty.  On  the  contrary,  he  not  only  devoted  a 
choice  portion  of  his  force  to  the  attack  on  Fort 
Constantine  and  the  neighbouring  coast  defences, 
but  supported  the  squadron  thus  detached  by  the  fire 
of  nearly  aU  the  steam-ships  which  he  kept  under 
way,  and  soon  reinforced  it  so  powerfully  from  out 
of  his  main  division  that,  besides  the  Britannia, 
which  carried  his  flag,  he  at  last  had  but  two  fight- 
ing ships — to  exhibit,  as  though  for  form's  sake — ^in 
dreary  line  with  the  French.*  Indeed,  the  array  in 
which  Dundas  consented  to  align  with  the  French 
approached  so  near,  after  all,  to  a  mere  solemnity, 
that,  happily,  scarce  one  seaman's  life  was  made  for- 
feit to  this  painful  exigency;  t  and  whilst  the  ships 
composing  the  in-shore  squadron,  or  engaging  in  sup- 
port of  it,  lost  nearly  300  in  killed  and  wounded, 
the  sacrifices  incurred  by  those  of  our  ships  which 
remained  in  the  Anglo-French  line  were  only  21  men 

wounded. 

I  have  not  concealed  my  impression  that  the  un- 
toward measure  of  involving  the  navy  in  a  combat 

*  After  4  o*clock,  be  had  actually  only  one  ship  besides  the  Britan- 
nia thus  employed  in  prolonging  the  French  line  of  battle,  for  by 
that  time  the  l^falgar  (for  the  reason  stated  ante,  p.  423)  had  hauled 
oflf. 

t  It  is  probable  that  the  fact  would  warrant  me  in  sa3ring  '  not  one,' 
instead  of  '  scarce  one ; '  but  I  have  qualified  the  phrase,  because  I  do 
not  know  as  a  certainty  that  the  Queen  or  the  Bellerophon  may  not 
have  had  a  seaman  killed  before  moying  off  to  the  support  of  the 
detached  squadron. 
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xvn. 

Sir 

Edmund 

Lyons. 


CJEAP.  against  the  stone  forts  of  Sebastopol  was  in  part 
brought  about  by  the  exceeding  zeal  of  Lyons,  by 
his  tardiness  in  attaining  to  an  accurate  view  of  the 
question,  and  especiaUy  by  the  attitude  of  antagonism 
in  which  he  stood  towards  his  chief ;  *  but  if  Lyons 
in  this  respect  erred,  it  was  given  him  at  least  to 
have  a  foremost  place  in  the  action.  The  position  in 
which  he  placed  his  superb  Agamemnon  verged  so 
close  upon  the  utmost  limit  of  what  was  possible, 
that  she  only  had  under  her  keel  two  feet  and  a  half 
of  water ;  t  and  his  place  at  but  800  yards  from  the 
gorge  and  right  flank  of  Fort  Constantine  won  for 
him,  at  the  time,  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
French,  and  the  approval  of  the  English,  navy.| 
'  General  Canrobert  and  the  officers  of  the  French 
*  army ' — it  was  so  that  Lord  Eaglan  wrote — *  were 
'  loud  and  unanimous  in  their  expression  of  admira- 
'  tion  at  the  position  in  which  Sir  Edmund  Lyons 
'  placed  the   Agamemnon  and  the  ships  that  were 


The 
praises 
showered 
upon  him 
at  the 
time. 


*  With  regard  to  that,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  time  when 
Lyons  first  perceived  the  objectionable  features  of  the  measure,  see 
antey  chap,  xv.,  and  especially  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  October  there 
tjuoted. 

t  And  her  jib-guys  were  in  contact  with  those  of  a  ship  (the  Rodney) 
which  was  actually  aground. 

X  I  speak  of  the  approval  of  the  English  navy  without  qualifying 
the  words  ;  because,  though  Dundas  (who  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  naval  engagement,  and  angered  perhaps  against  those  who  had 
forced  it  on)  may  have  been  dry  and  even  silent  on  the  subject,  I  have 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  position  wliich 
Lyons  took  up  ;  but  it  may  be  right  for  me  to  say  that  Lyons  writes 
thus :  *  Nor  can  anything  be  more  gratifying  than  the  congratulations  I 

*  receive  from  aU  the  captains,  and  indeed  from  the  whole  fleet,  with 

*  one  exception.*  —Private  letter  to  Lord  Raglan,  19th  (wrongly  dated 
20th)  October  1854. 
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*  with  him ; '  *  but  the  opinion  of  the  French  navy  C  H  A 

xvu 

upon  such  a  question  had,  of  course,  a  yet  higher 
value.     *  The  position  of  the  Agamemnon,'  they  said, 

*  was  superb,  and  that  of  the  Sanspareil  not  less  ad- 

*  mirable.     Both  ships  were  capitally  placed.     It  was 

*  really  magnificent.'  t  That  last  epithet,  large  as  it 
was.  Lord  Raglan  made  bold  to  adopt;  for  he  ex- 
pressly applied  it  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Aga- 
memnon was  laid  *  alongside  of  Fort  Constantine ; '  | 
and  he  ventured  to  declare  it  *  probable  that  if  the 

*  whole  of  our  fleet  had  got  as  close  in,  the  fort  would 

*  have  been  destroyed.  § 

I  conceived  it  fitting  that  these  opinions  should  be 
quoted ;  and  especially  I  desired  to  record  the  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  with  which  the  French  generally,  and, 
above  all,  their  naval  men,  were  able  to  speak  of  an 
action  performed  by  their  ancient  rivals ;  but  because 
I  repeat  this  language  of  praise  I  am  not  therefore 
venturing  to  submit  it  for  unqualified  adoption  by 
others.  The  dearth  that  there  was  of  great  naval 
exploits  on  that  17th  of  October  made  it  certain  that 
the  merit  of  the  operation  undertaken  by  the  Agamem- 


*  The  Sanspareil  and  the  London. — Lord  Raglan  to  Dnndas,  private 
letter,  I9th  October  1864. 

t  *Hamelin  and  Bruat  said  to  Qreville  yesterday:  "La  position 
*  "  de  TAgamenmon  ^tait  superbe,  et  celle  dn  Sanspareil  [Captain 
'  "  Dacres]  pas  moins  admirable.  Tons  les  deux  ^taient  snperieurement 
'  "  bien  places  ;  c'^tait  superbe." '  —  Sir  E.  Lyons  to  Lord  Baglan, 
private  letter,  19th  fmisdated  20th)  October  la 

X  Private  letter  from  Lord  Baglan  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Beddiffe, 
21st  October  1854. 

§  The  extent  to  which  the  casemates  had  held  good  against  the  fire 
was  not  known  at  the  time  to  the  Allies. 

VOL.  III.  2  G 
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CHAP,  non  and  the  ships  which  followed  her  flag  would  be 

Y  Yji  ^  ^ 

.  ^  '  *  brought  into  strong  light  by  contrast ;  and  although 
^,^th-  I  imagine  that  our  seamen  will  be  unwilling  to  lower 
ly  We "  ^^^  standard  of  naval  excellence,  by  accepting  the 
^dud  highest  of  praises  for  anything  less  than  great  deeds, 
ex^*nce  7^*'  whcu  it  is  sccu  that  by  venturing  his  Agamem- 
^Jj^^  non  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  shoal,  Lyons  fetched 
tiieiwsi-  gu(5]j  a  place  oflF  the  gorge  of  Fort  Constantine  as 
which        enabled  him  to  rake  and  crush  its  top  batteries  from 

Lyons  *  ^ 

placed  the  end  to  cud,  there  need  be  no  scruple  in  saying  that 
non  was     the  berth  he  found  for  his  ship  was  one  boldly  and 

one  boldly  mi 

and  hap-     happily  choscu. 

chosen. 


The  light        It  could  uot  but  be  that  the  attack  of  great  coast 
naval         defences  by  two  mighty  fleets  would  tend  to  throw 
the  17th     light  upon  that  branch  of  science  which,  relating  as 
tended  to    it  docs  to  the  cfficacy  of  the  implements  and  appli- 
upon^the     auccs  made  use  of  in  fighting,  may  be  called  *  mechan- 
S^ww"^^  *  ics  of  war;'*  and  although  I  myself  need  not  ven- 
ture to  draw  conclusions,  yet,  in  order  that  others 
may  the  more  incline  to  do  so,  it  seems  well  to  state 
over  again,  and  in  categoric  form,  five  results  evolved 
by  the  conflict : — 

1.  At  ranges  of  from  1600  to  1800  yards,  a  whole 

*  Plagiarised  from  the  title  of  a  book  on  a  very  different  subject, 
namely,  that  of  legislation — ^the  book  by  which  Mr  Arthur  Symonds 
delivered  his  patient  country  from  the  oppression  of  the  wordy,  diffuse, 
obscure  Acts  of  Parliament  which  loaded  the  statute-book  in  the  times 
before  his  attack.  Treating  language  as  the  machinery  by  which  the 
Legislature  seeks  to  enforce  its  will,  he  called  his  book  the  '  Mechanics 
'  of  Law-making.' 
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French  fleet  failed  to  make  any  useful  impression  upon  CHAP, 
a  fort  at  the  water's  edge,  though  its  guns  were  all  -     ^   ' 
ranged  in  open-air  batteries  and  firing  from  over  the  ^^^® 

2.  An  earthen  battery  mounting  only  five  guns,  but  2^^' 
placed  on  the  cliff"  at  an  elevation  of  100  feet,  inflicted  ^^k  ^  ^^ 
grevious  losses  and  injury  on  four  powerful  English 

ships  of  war,  and  actually  disabled  two  of  them,  with- 
out itself  having  a  gun  dismounted,  and  without  los- 
ing even  one  man. 

3.  At  ranges  of  from  800  to  1200  yards,  and  with 
the  aid  of  steam-frigates  throwing  shells  at  a  range  of 
1600  yards,  three  English  ships  in  ten  minutes  brought 
to  ruin  and  cleared  of  their  gunners  the  whole  of  the 
open-air  batteries  (containing  27  guns)  which  were  on 
the  top  of  a  great  stone  fort  at  the  water^s  edge. 

4.  The  whole  Allied  fleet,  operating  in  one  part  of 
it  at  a  range  of  from  1600  to  1800  yards,  and  in 
another  part  of  it  at  ranges  of  from  800  to  1200 
yards,  failed  to  make  any  useful  impression  upon 
casemated  batteries  protected  by  a  good  stone  wall 
from  five  to  six  feet  thick. 

5.  Under  the  guns  of  a  great  fort  by  the  water's 
edge,  which,  although  it  had  lost  the  use  of  its  top- 
most pieces  of  artillery,  still  had  all  its  casemates 
entire,  and  the  batteries  within  them  uninjured,  a 
great  English  ship,  at  a  distance  of  only  800  yards, 
lay  at  anchor  and  fighting  for  hours  without  sustain- 
ing any  ruinous  harm.* 

*  Of  course,  the  value  of  the  experience  thtu  acqniied  by  the  Agir 
memnon  muBt  depend  upon  a  question  stiU  somewhat  oheciire^  ue^  Uio 


batteries. 
Its  effect 
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CHAP. 

xvn.  III. 

Whilst  the  fleets  plied  their  thunder  in  vain,  and 

the  still  silent  guns  on  Mount  Kodolph  confessed  the 

ill  plight  of  the  French,  there  yet  was  one  part  of 

the  field  where  the  cause  of  the  Allies   seemed  to 

Continu-     prosper.     This  was  in  the  English  batteries.    There, 

the  bom-     frojn  break  of   day  to  that  critical   aftemoon-time 

Dftranieiit        i  ■  i  i_  * 

carried  on  which  wc  are  uow  approaching,  our  cannoneers — 
^  sailors  and  landsmen-had  been  weU  fulfilling  their 
part.  Not  only  had  they  sustained  with  advantage 
their  now  single-handed  conflict  with  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion  and  the  '  Garden  Batteries ' — ^works  which 
for  the  first  three  or  four  hours  of  the  bombardment 
had  been  under  fire  from  Mount  Kodolph  as  well  as 
from  Chapman's  Attack — but  they  were  fast  achiev- 
ing almost  all  that  could  have  been  hoped  from  their 
efforts  against  that  part  of  the  enemy's  lines — his 
lines  in  the  Karabel  faubourg — ^which  they  more 
especially  undertook  to  assail.  The  batteries  in  both 
Gordon's  and  Chapman's  Attacks  were  so  placed,  and 
were  armed  with  guns  of  a  calibre  which  compen- 
sated so  aptly  for  the  length  of  the  range,  that,  after 
some  nine  hours  of  firing,  they  had  established  a 
clear  ascendant  over  the  enemy's  ordnance.  Indeed, 
the  ascendant  obtained  was  decisive  enough  to  give 
ground  for  believing  that  Todleben,  in  his  exceed- 


number  of  guns  in  the  casemates  of  Fort  Constantine  which  conld  reaUy 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  The  impunity  of  the  Rodney  would  be 
even  more  instructive  than  the  experience  of  the  Agamemnon,  if  it 
were  not  for  thQ  surmise  referred  to,  antCf  p.  445. 
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ing  eagerness  to  overwhelm  the  French   works  on  CHAP. 

.  xvn 

Mount  Kodolph,  had  devoted  too  little  of  his  care 
to  those  blank-looking  mounds  on  Green  Hill  and 
the  WoronzoflF  Heights,  which,  at  distances  of  1300 
or  1400  yards,  marked  the  seat  of  the  English 
Attacks. 

But  after  the  opening  of  the  fire,  the  great  En- 
gineer had  been  quick  to  learn  that  the  English  bat- 
teries were  operating  with  destructive  power  against 
a  vital  part  of  the  Eussian  defences ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  felt  to  the  quick  (though  seeing  it  all  the 
time  with  a  genuine,  scientific  approval)  the  telling 
effect  of  Attacks  so  disposed  that,  both  as  respected  the 
Flagstaff  Bastion  and  the  Redan,  the  same  guns  which 
battered  in  front  the  left  face  of  the  work  could  also 
enfilade  the  right  face.* 

Though  with  somewhat  less  advantage,  in  that 
respect,  than  the  French,  the  English  were  still  upon 
heights  which  commanded  the  Russian  defences,  and 

*  This  diagram — ^it  is  only  a  diagram  and  not  a  plan — maj  help  to 
elucidate  the  text : — 

The  Redan. 

Flagstaff 
Bastion. 


The  left  flank 
of  the  Right 

The  Left  Attack  ^**~?  ^^^' 

(Chapman'sX  don  s). 
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CHAP,  looked  over  into  their  rear.  From  this  cause,  as  well 
' — ^-1/  as  from  the  eflFect,  in  some  places,  of  shot  bounding  in 
by  ricochet,  our  siege-guns,  from  the  first,  had  begun 
to  work  a  great  havoc  in  those  parts  of  the  Eussian 
batteries  which  lay  towards  the  gorges  of  their  bas- 
tions, as  well  as  amongst  the  bodies  of  troops  which 
were  posted  hard  by  to  await  the  expected  assault. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  for,  little  by  little,  the  whole 
front  of  the  assailed  defences  in  the  Karabel  faubourg 
began  to  give  way  under  the  power  of  the  English 
artillery.  Even  from  the  Allied  lines  it  was  easy  to 
see  that,  independently  of  the  effect  produced  by 
explosions,  the  shell  or  the  round-shot  alighting  upon 
a  parapet  which  was  no  more,  after  all,  than  a  heap 
of  loose  particles  without  coherence,  wrought  changes 
in  its  bulk  and  its  form,  whirling  up  into  the  air  at 
every  blow  a  dark  column  of  dust  and  small  earth. 
Before  the  day  was  half  spent,  the  frail  ramparts 
most  battered  by  our  artillery  had  degenerated  into 
shapeless  mounds ;  and  after  the  first  nine  hours  of 
the  cannonade,  there  was  more  than  one  spot  where 
they  seemed  to  be  nearly  effaced. 
Its  effect  In  the  midst  of  the  earthworks  thus  almost  dissolv- 
SSakoffi  ing  into  dust  under  blows  of  round-shot  and  shell, 
the  stone-built  tower  of  the  Malakoff  remained  yet 
upstanding;  but  the  work  had  undergone  a  fire  so 
powerful  that  it  no  longer  carried  an  effective  arma- 
ment. Of  its  few  guns — all  ranged,  as  we  know,  in 
open-air  battery,  at  the  top  of  the  work — some  had 
been,  not  merely  dismounted,  but  even  hurled  over 
the  parapet ;  and  there  was  one — the  English  remem- 
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ber  it — ^which  had  been  so  tilted  round  by  the  blow  of  CHAP. 

XVII 

a  shot  as  to  be  made  to  stand  up  on  end,  a  staring  .  ^  / 
sample  of  havoc  which  people  could  see  from  afar. 
But  also  the  stone  parapet  of  the  tower  was  so  shat- 
tered, and  its  splinters  flew  so  destructively,  that,  with- 
out incurring  an  unwarrantable  sacrifice,  the  men  at 
the  top  of  the  work  could  no  longer  be  kept  to  their 
guns.  They  were  withdrawn.  There  still  poured  a 
well-sustained  fire  from  the  guns  on  the  glacis  of  the 
work,  but  the  tower  itself  was  now  silent 

It  was  at  the  Eedan,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  its  effect 

1  1       T^    '  T  •  1        •  T  •  1  upon  the 

that  the  English  siege-guns  were  to  dnve  a  pathway  Redan  and 
for  our  columns  of  assault  by  first  getting  down  the  ces  in  its 
power  of  the  Kussian  artillery.    To  assail  the  defences  '**'' 
at  this  chosen  part  of  them,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  guns  which  armed  Gordon's  works  had  been  made 
to  cross  their  fire  with  that  issuing  from  some  of  the 
batteries  in  Chapman's  Attack ;  and  thus  it  resulted 
that  each  face  of  the  Eedan  was  both  battered  in 
front  and  enfiladed*      Meanwhile,  also,  ^other  pro- 
jectiles of  great  weight  discharged  from  the  English 
batteries,  and  taking  effect  by  ricochet,  so  swept  the 
space  between  the  Marine  Hospital  and  the  Dockyard 
ravine  as  to  make  all  going  and  coming  in  that  direc- 
tion a  service  of  exceeding  danger. 

We  saw  that  so  early  as  that  hour  of  the  forenoon 
when  Todleben  surveyed  the  Redan,  its  defences  had 
fallen  into  a  critical  state.  Even  then  several  pieces 
had  been  dismounted,  and  numbers  of  the  embrasures 
blocked  up  with  ruins.     True,  we  also  learnt  that  the 

*  Se6  again  the  diagram  appended  to  the  foregoing  note. 
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CHAP,  zeal  of   the    Eussian    engineers    and    seamen    was 

XVII.  . 

supporting  them  in  their  ceaseless  eflfort  to  encounter 
the  work  of  destruction  with  the  work  of  repair,  and 
giving  them  heart  to  toil  thus  under  a  fire  of  great 
power.     But  hours  and  hours  elapsed.     The  cannon- 
ade did  not  relent;  and,  despite  all  that  man  could 
do,  the  power  of  the  English  ordnance  so  continued  to 
tell  upon  the  Eedan  as  to  be  gradually  annulling  its 
batteries.     By  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
one-third  of  the  pieces  which  armed  the  work  had 
been  dismounted ;  and  even  where  guns  were  yet  in 
battery,  the  cheeks  of  the  embrasures  lay  in  ruins. 
The  loss  in  men  had  been  heavy.     Twice  over,  the 
gunners  of  several  pieces  had  had  to  be  replaced  by 
fresh  hands.     Of  75  men  sent  to  the  Kedan  from  on 
board  one  of  the  ships,  so  many  as  50  were  killed 
or   wounded.     And  against  the  artillery  which  was 
inflicting  these  losses  upon  them  the  Russians  could 
do  but  little ;    for  their  batteries  were   here   over- 
matched by  the  more  commanding  position  and  the 
greater  weight   and    numbers    of    the    guns  which 
assailed  them  from  the  Green  Hill  and  the  WoronzoflF 
Height.       Yet    under    stress   of    the    decisive    and 
increasing  ascendant  thus  established  against  them 
by  the  English,  the  gunners  in  the  Redan  stood  firm. 
They  had  been  exalted,  it  seems,  into  so  high  a  state 
of  devotion  by  the  example  of  their  chiefs.  Captain 
ErgominischeflF,  Captain  Leslie,  and  Captain  Katchin- 
sky,  that,  however  appalling  the  slaughter,  the  men 
yet  remaining  alive  and  unstricken  worked  on  and 
worked  on  at  the  defence  with  a  courage  which  did 
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not  droop.     They  strove  hard  to  do  what  was  needed  CHAP. 

for  maintaining  a  fire  in  spite  of  all  the  havoc  that  ' ^— i^ 

had  been  wrought  in  the  batteries ;  and,  to  that 
end,  they  kept  on  banking  up  the  embrasures  which 
were  continually  falling  to  pieces.  The  officers  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  the  example  of  this  kind  of 
devotion.  They  mounted  the  parapets,  and  toiled 
at  the  repairs  of  the  embrasures  with  their  own 
hands. 

But  even  by  all  these  efforts  the  English  artillery 
was  not  to  be  prevented   from   overmastering  the 
Kedan  ;*  and  soon  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
there  occurred  a  disaster  which  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  work.      A  shell  blew  up   the  powder-magazine  Great 
established  in  the  salient.     When  the  smoke  lifted,  it  f^J^^"^*^ 
disclosed  a  dire  spectacle  of  ruin.     What  a  man  could  ^^®^°- 
see  of  the  world  where  transformed  by  the  explosion, 
bore  scarce  any  likeness  to  what  he  had  been  looking 
upon  the  minute  before.      At  the  fore  part  of  the    . 
work  the  parapet  had  been   heaved   over  into  the 
ditch,  and  so  filled  it  in.     The  ground  was  laden  with 
fragments  of  platfonns,  with  guns  dismounted,  with 
gun-carriages  overthrown  and  shattered.     On  aU  sides 
there  were  the  blackened  bodies  of  men  scathed  by 
fire,  and  it  was  afterwards  known  that  more  thi 
100  men  had  been  thus  killed.     There  were  many  of 
the  dead — and  among  them  the  brave  Captain  Leslie 
— ^whose    bodies    could  never  be  recognised.      The 
calmest  of  the  survivors  who  gazed  on  this  scene  of 

♦  *  These  efforts  were  impotent  to  prevent  the  English  artillery  from 
<  getting  the  dominion  of  ours.' — Todleben. 
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CHAP,  havoc  miffht  well  enough  iudffe  that  the  last  hour  of 
their  cherished  Sebastopol  must  indeed  be  come ;  for 
not  only  could  they  see  that  the  ruthless  energy  of 
their  own  war-munitions  had  laid  open  the  road  for  a 
conqueror,  but  also,  through  the  roar  of  the  artillery, 
they  heard  the  *  hurrah '  of  the  English ;  and  the 
cheering  was  taken  for  proof  that  the  besiegers  had 
comprehended  the  gift  which  the  fortune  of  war  had 
brought  them,  and  were  coming  to  lay  hands  on  their 
prize. 

The  cheering  died  out ;  but  narrators  have  said 
that,  notwithstanding  the  thunder  of  the  artillery 
war  still  waging  elsewhere  between  Sebastopol  and 
its  assailants  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  the  failure 
of  sound  issuing  from  the  Eedan  added  strangely  to 
the  sense  of  desolation  which  the  sight  of  its  ruins 
occasioned.  From  a  work  where,  for  hours,  great 
batteries  had  been  pealing,  where  words  of  command 
and  the  shouts  of  men  toiling  under  fire  had  been  all 
day  resounding,  there  was  nothing  now  to  be  heard 
except  the  discharge,  at  long  intervals,  of  a  single 
cannon,  and  the  groans  and  entreaties  of  wounded 
men,  who  lay  praying,  and  praying  for  water. 

There  were  Kussians  so  steadfast  in  their  obedience 
to  sense  of  warlike  duty  that,  in  the  face  of  the  ruin 
which  surrounded  them,  they  made  an  attempt  to  get 
some  guns  in  a  condition  for  service ;  but  what  re- 
sulted was,  that  out  of  the  22  pieces  which  had  armed 
the  work,  2  only  remained  in  battery,  and  these  were 
manned  by  but  5  gunners.* 

♦  Todleben. 
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Nor  was  it  only  by  the  number  of  men  killed  or  dis-  CHAP. 

t  •  XVIL 

abled,  and  the  all  but  total  ruin  of  both  the  work  and  >     ^  ■    ^ 

its  batteries,  that  the  Eedan  was  brought  into  danger. 
A  significant  indication  of  despair  yet  remains  to  be 
given.      The  troops  which  had  been  kept  near  the  Retreat  of 
gorge  of  the  Eedan  in  order  to  meet  an  assault,  now  sian  in- 
all  at  once  feU  back  for  shelter  towards  the  Marine  j^ted 
Hospital,  and  dropped  down  behind  the  scarp  of  the  R^lan.* 
rock  overhanging  the  Man-of-war  Harbour.    *  Thence- 

*  forth,'  says  Todleben — and  the  time  he  speaks  of 
is  that  which  close  followed  the  great  explosion — 

*  thenceforth    there    disappeared    all    possibility   of 

*  replying  to  the  English  artillery.     The  defence  in  Defence- 

*  that  part  of  the  lines  was  completely  paralysed ;  t^^Ve 

*  and  in  the  Karabelnaya  men  expected  to  see  the  j,  ^^ 

*  enemy  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  tion^the 

*  and  at  once  advance  to  the  assault.'  *  of  an  im- 

mediate 

And,  indeed,  it  might  well  be  imagined  that  the  assault, 
time  was  at  hand  when  (after  one  final  salvo  which  '^^,, 
would  build  up  a  wall  of  dim  smoke  to  cover  the  ^^f^*'* 
front  of  the  assailants)  the  gunners  in  the  English  ^fJSe**"^ 
batteries  might  now    at  last  take    their  rest,  and  ^^^^^ 
deliver  over  the  site  of  what  had  been  the  Eedan  to 
a^ulting  columns  of  infantry.     From  first  to  last 
I  have  been  careful  to  keep  under  a  full  light  the 
tissue  of  evn  consequences  that  resulted  from  neglect- 
ing the  element  of  time,  and  consenting  to  give  the 
enemy  his  respite  of  twenty  days  ;  but  although  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  gave  counsel  which  tended  to  this 
capital  error,  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions  in  other 

♦  Todleben,  p.  329. 
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CHAP,  respects  may  fairly,  perhaps,  be  subjected  to  a  sepa- 
' — ^— 1/  rate  criticism  ;  and  when  once  the  field  of  scrutiny  is 
thus  narrowed,  it  becomes  right  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
The  state  conccmed  the  English  part  of  the  siege,  the  state  to 
dan  was  which  the  Redan  had  been  brought  on  the  afternoon  of 
ment  of      this  1 7th  of  Octobcr  was  a  singularly  exact  fulfilment 

C      T    X% 

Bm-.  ^  of  Burgoyne's  design.  For,  although,  as  auxiliary  and 
T^ga.  collateral  measures,  our  chief  engineer  had  under- 
taken the  battering  of  the  FlagstaflF  Bastion,  and  the 
battering  of  the  MalakoflF  as  well  as  of  other  defences, 
yet  the  main  purpose  of  what  Burgoyne  had  planned 
to  achieve  by  force  of  siege-guns  was  to  drive  such 
a  chasm  of  havoc  into  the  enemy's  line  of  defence 
on  the  ridge  where  stood  the  Redan  as  would  open, 
through  ruins  of  earthworks  and  silenced  batteries,  a 
not  impracticable  roadway  for  the  English  columns  of 
assault.  This  being  what  Burgoyne  had  undertaken 
to  do,  it  resulted  that — with  some  aid  fi-om  that  gift 
of  fortune  which  wrought  the  explosion  of  the  Rus- 
sian magazine — ^he  was  able  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 
At  a  few  minutes  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Redan  lay  before  him  in  that  very  state  to  which 
he  had  sought  to  reduce  it. 
Causes  But  wc  havc  to  remember  that  the  plan  which 

wliicli 

prevented  aimed  at  breaking  in  by  the  Karabel  faubourg  was 
from  seiz-  a  part  Only  of  the  whole  design,  and  that  whenever 
portunity.  the  English  should  be  assaulting  the  Redan,  the  French 
were  to  be  assaulting  the  Flagstafi*  Bastion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  understanding  between  the  French  and  the 
English  Headquarters,  the  one  assault  was  not  to  be 
going  on  without  the  other;  and  it  seems  to  have 
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been — ^not  so  much  stated  in  terms,  but — rather  taken  CHAP. 
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for  granted  that  the  silencing,  for  the  day,  of  the  >  ^  . 
batteries  on  Mount  Rodolph  carried  with  it  a  corre- 
sponding postponement  of  any  attempt  by  the  French 
to  assault  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.  Indeed  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  independently  of  the  physical  obstacle  still 
interposed  by  the  unsilenced  batteries  of  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion,  the  moral  discouragement  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  French  by  the  disastrous  explosion 
of  their  magazine  could  not  but  be  an  ill  preparative 
for  the  task  of  storming  Seba^poL 

In  this  way,  once  more,  the  tender  exigencies  of 
the  bond  which  united  two  mighty  States  forbade 
them  the  full  use  of  their  strength.  A  tacit  compact 
required  that  their  armies  should  act  together  in  any 
great  operation ;  and  it  chancing  at  this  time,  from 
the  mere  fortune  of  war,  that  the  English  were  in  a 
condition  to  assault  and  the  French  not,  it  resulted,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  that  the  temporary  impotence 
of  the  one  Power  carried  with  it  the  abstention  of 
both.     What  benumbed  the  Allies  was  the  Alliance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  disappointment  of 
Lord  Raglan's  hopes  came  upon  him  at  this  late  hour. 
The  silence  of  the  French  batteries  on  Mount  Rodolph 
prepared  him  of  course  for  ill  tidings ;  and  the  first 
message  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  from 
General  Canrobert  disclosed  no  small  part  of  the 
unwelcome  truth.*  As  soon  as  General  Rose  had  Theeflfect 
spoken,  the  horizon  of  the  besiegers  was  all  at  once  robc'b  dia- 
overcast ;  and,  indeed,  his  words  on  that  day  may  be  upon  the 

*  For  the  purport  of  General  Hose's  communicatioiis,  see  ante,  p.  373. 
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plated by 
Lord 
Raglan. 


regarded  as  marking  the  time  when  that  which  had 
seemed  at  the  English  Headquarters  to  be  a  near 
prospect  of  the  storming  and  capture  of  Sebastopol, 
dissolved  into  hopes  faint  and  vague.  Certainly  in  the 
mind  of  Lord  Raglan  this  quick  change  was  wrought 
Before  the  explosion  in  the  French  lines,  he  had 
been  apparently  confident  that  Sebastopol  would  be 
carried  ;*  and  his  anticipation  was  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  he  and  Canrobert  would  be  able  to 
make  their  arrangements  for  the  assault  t  After 
hearing  General  Rose's  account  of  the  discourage- 
ment sufiered  by  the  French,  and  of  the  time  that 
would  be  needed  for  the  resumption  of  their  cannon- 
ade, he  at  once  perceived  that  the  siege  was  likely 
to  become  a  protracted  undertaking,  if 


♦  I  found  tliis  statement  partly  though  not  entirely  upon  the  tenor 
of  Lord  Raglan's  communications  to  the  naval  authorities. 

t  Speaking  to  me  duiing  the  progress  of  the  cannonade,  and  I  think 
at  about  one  o'clock  p.m..  Lord  Raglan  said  that,  but  for  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  French,  he  believed  *he  should  have  been 
*  able  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Canrobert  that  evening  ;*  and  (by 
the  way  in  which  those  words  bore  upon  the  immediately  preceding  part 
of  the  conversation)  I  knew  that  the  *  arrangement '  to  which  Lord 
Raglan  had  looked  forward  was  an  arrangement  for  the  assault  of 
SebastopoL  I  do  not,  however,  undertake  to  say  whether  he  meant  an 
amangement  for  an  assault  that  evening,  or  an  arrangement  that  even- 
ing for  an  assault  on  the  morrow.  Originally,  no  doubt,  the  first  day 
of  the  cannonade  was  looked  to  as  the  day  for  assaulting;  and  the 
detailed  instructions  issued  to  the  troops  were  so  framed  as  to  be  in 
accordance  with  that  supposition  ;  but  some  of  those  instructions  were 
cancelled  on  the  eve  of  the  17th  ;  and  the  change  was  such  as  to  dis- 
place the  inference  which  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  paper  in 
its  original  state. 

X  Lord  Raglan,  at  the  time,  spoke  to  me  in  a  way  which  disclosed 
his  clear  perception  of  the  unfavourable  change  which  had  come  over 
the  prospects  of  the  Allies.     Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  a  mere 
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The  Eusaians  were  stranffely  alow  in  their  endeav-  CHAP. 

xvn 

ours  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  silence  of  the  ^ — ..-1^ 
French  batteries ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  naia»noe 
they  began  to  surmise  that  the  assailants  thus  para-  Ste^R^- 
lysed  might  have  altogether  abandoned  their  trenches ;  ^^^ 
and  in  order  to  learn  the  truth,  a  small  reconnoitring  ^^^^^p^ 
force,  consisting  of  sailors  imder  Lieutenant  Hiliban, 
was  despatched  at  about  four  o'clock  to  the  crest  of 
Mount  RodolpL     The  force  pushed  boldly  forward  to 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  trenches,  and  was  then 
driven  back.      From  the  insight  obtained  by  this 
reconnoitring  force,  Sebastopol  learnt  that  the  bat- 
teries oh  Mount  Rodolph,  though  silenced,  were  still 
amply  guarded. 

On  the  part  of  the  English,  the  firing  was  con-  Conciu- 
tinued  till  the  evening  without  adding  signal  results  cannouade 
to  those  already  obtained.     At  dusk,  the  cannonade  ^y.  ^ 
ceased. 


In  this  the  first  day's   conflict   of  the  land  bat-  its  result, 
teries,  more  than  1100  of  the  Russians  were  killed  or  concerns 

losses  oi 

wounded,*  whilst  the   loss  of  the  Allies  was  com-  men  and 
paratively  amalL  t    The  disparity  was  occasioned  in  J^^^t^ 

and  bat- 
traveller  was  goiltj  of  intmsion  in  remaining  with  Lord  Baglan  at  a  ^®"^- 
time  and  place  when  any  needless  addition  to  the  gronp  might  tend 
to  draw  fire  upon  the  Headquarters  Staff,  I  may  be  suffered  to  men- 
tion that  I  had  chosen  for  myself  another  post  of  observation.  Lord 
Raglan,  however,  finding  where  I  was,  kindly  sent  to  request  that  I 
would  come  to  the  spot  at  which  he  had  stationed  himself.  From 
him  at  the  time  a  request  was  of  course  a  command. 

♦  1112.— Todleben,  p.  345. 

t  Including  the  50  men  struck  down  by  the  first  explosion  on  Mount 
Rodolph,  the  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded  seems  to  have 
been  only  96. — Kiel,*  p.  62.     Exclusive  of  the  casualties  among  our 
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CHAP,  part  by  the  exceedingly  advantageous  positions  in 
^ — , — '  which  Burgoyne  had  established  his  Attacks,  as  well 
as  by  the  greater  calibre  of  the  English  guns ;  *  but  a 
main  cause  of  loss  to  the  Russians  was  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  for  the  expected  assault,  by  keeping 
large  forces  on  ground  where  they  could  not  be  shel- 
tered from  fire.t     The  works  and  the  armaments  of 
the  Allies  sustained,  upon  the  whole,  little  harm,  J 
Quantity        It  has  been  reckoned  that  the  projectiles  thrown  on 
ter    this  day  from  the  land  batteries  of  the  besiegers  and 
^  the  besieged  were,  by  the  French,  about  4000  ;  by  the 

English,  4700 ;  and  by  the  Russians,  so  many  as 
20,000.  §  This  large  expenditure  of  ammunition  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  is  ascribed  in  some  measure 
to  their  sailors,  who  could  not,  we  saw,  be  dissuaded 
from  indulging  their  love  of  the  broadside.il  But  it 
also  appears  that  no  small  portion  of  the  Russian 
fire  was  elicited  by  those  imagined  columns  of  assault 
which  so  often  in  the  course  of  the  day  seemed  to 
come  marching  down  through  the  smoke.1f 


sailors  acting  on  shore,  the  losses  of  the  English  in  killed  and  wounded 
were,  it  seems,  144. 

*  Todleben,  p.  344. 

t  Ibid.  p.  345.  The  forces  thus  exposed  were  not  only  battalions 
of  infantry,  but  also  the  grape-shot  batteries  to  which  Todleben  looked 
for  his  favourite  *  mitrail.* 

X  The  details  of  the  damage  will  be  found  in  Niel,  p.  62,  and  the 
English  Official  Siege  Journal,  p.  34.  In  the  Appendix  to  that  work 
there  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Sir  John  Burgo3me,  showing  that  the 
comparative  immunity  of  the  English  was  owing  in  great  measure  to 
the  efficient  way  in  which  our  Engineers  performed  their  many  and 
difficult  tasks.  Their  parapets  proved  solid,  and  their  magazines, 
though  often  struck  by  shot  and  shell,  held  good  in  every  instance. 

§  Todleben,  p.  345.  ||  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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When  the  Allies  suffered  night  to  come  and  to  pass  CHAP. 
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without  having  stormed  the  defences,  it  followed,  in  >  ^  ■  * 
truth — ^though  they  did  not  yet  thoroughly  know  the  ^,2ity 
vanity  of  what  they  had  done — ^that  the  cannonade,  ^^^*' 
prepared  at  great  cost  of  warlike  resources,  and,  yet  t^^iz. 
worse,  at  a  ruinous  cost  of  time,  had  brought  them  no  ^^j^^^ 
nearer  to  their  object  than  they  were  before  opening  *^  ^^\ 

o  J  r  o   cannonade 

fire.     Not  being  followed  up  by  an  assault,  the  one  ^ 
opportunity  which  all  their  siege  labour  had  earned  ^^  ^^^^^ 

"^  ^  no  nearer 

for  them  became  an  opportunity  lost  to  their 

.  .  object. 

That  the  deliberations  of  independent  commanders  The  rigid- 
tend  to  the  rejection  of  vigorous  resolves,  we  have  been  Jl^ces^*^^ 
seeing  again  and  again ;  but  another  of  the  charac-  ^Swucter- 
teristics  which  mark  such  counsels  is  their  rigidity,  j^^® 
Decisions  formed  in  that  way  are  really  in  the  nature  ^^^^" 
of  diplomatic  engagements,  and  it  is  only  by  a  re-  -^^^• 
newal  of  the  diplomatic  labour  that  they  can  be  varied 
and  adapted  to  the  changeful  circumstances  of  the 
hour.     The  swift  exigencies  of  battle  can  ill  be  met 
by  conferences  and  negotiations. 

Apart  from  the  diversity  both  of  nation  and  of 
face  which  made  it  hard  to  restore  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  one  army  by  reporting  to  it  the  success 
of  the  other,  there  was  a  physical  severance  of  the 
French  and  the  English  siege  forces  which  tended 
to  increase  the  evil ;  for  whilst  the  two  camps,  and 
especially  the  Headquarters  camps,  were  divided  from 
one  another  by  a  comparatively  small  space  of 
ground  very  easily  traversed,  the  advanced  positions 
which  had  to  be  occupied  by  the  besiegers  whilst 
actively  engaged  in  their  task  were  divided  by  ravines 

VOL.  in.  2  H 
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C  HAP.  of  such  depth  as  to  be  equivalent  to  long  distances. 
Another  of  the  ills  resulting  from  this  riven  config- 
uration of  the  ground  was  its  tendency  to  aggravate 
the  embarrassments  created  by  a  divided  command. 
At  moments  which  might  require  that  unforeseen 
occasions  should  be  instantly  seized,  and  that  the  old 
plan  of  action  should  be  rapidly  accommodated  to 
new  conditions,  it  could  not  but  be  material  that,  if 
possible,  the  two  Commanders  should  be  near  to  one 
another ;  but  they  had  both  thought  it  right  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  posts  announced  beforehand  to 
their  respective  armies,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  inter- 
posed ravine  did  much  to  keep  them  asunder.  The 
use  of  the  electric  telegraph  had  been  learnt  in  those 
days  by  merchants,  nay  even,  in  some  measure,  by 
Governments,  and  the  value  of  moments  in  war  had 
long  been  known  to  mankind ;  but  the  old  and  the 
new  discovery  had  not  yet  been  so  blended  in  the 
himian  mind  as  to  result  in  a  wire  from  the  batteries 
to  the  two  Commanders,  or  across  the  Harbour  ravine. 
I  do  not,  however,  represent  that  if  the  two  Com- 
manders had  been  communicating  with  one  another 
at  the  critical  moment,  they  would  have  changed  their 
design.  During  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  notwith- 
standing that  their  cannonade  had  succeeded  at  one 
point  whilst  failing  at  the  other,  they,  each  of  them, 
apparently  continued  to  treat  it  as  settled  that,  by 
way  of  preliminary  to  the  operation  of  assaulting,  the 
fire  of  both  the  Works  which  were  to  be  stormed 
must  first  be  got  down. 
.    If  the  whole  Allied  army  had  been  one  people  obey- 
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ing  one  chief,  the  Commander,  when  snrvejdng  the  CHAP, 
state  to  which  the  conflict  had  been  brought  after  ^ — . — ^ 
four  o'clock  by  the  destruction  of  the  Redan,  might 
not  have  been  so  ill  content  with  the  general  result 
of  the  cannonade  as  to  reject  a  large  gift  which  the 
fortune  of  war  had  just  brought  him,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  the  gift  was  but  a  half  of  the  entire 
result  which  he  had  sought  to  attain  by  artillery. 
Judging  that  the  fEiilure  of  the  cannonade  on  his  left 
was,  upon  the  whole,  well  compensated  by  the  success 
attained  on  his  right,  a  general  so  circumstanced 
might  have  proceeded  at  once  to  assault 

But  with  the  Allies,  that  force  on  the  left  which  Embar- 

nasmeDt 

had  sustained  the  check  was  an  independent  army,  re«aitii« 
was  the  offspring  of  an  independent  nation,   was  ^^ 
commanded  by  an  independent  general ;   and  there  AUied 
needed  an  almost  romantic  affection  for  the  common  •^"• 
cause  to  make  the  French  act  in  the  way  that  would 
have  been  only  natural  to  them  if  the  force  on  the 
right  which  then  chanced  to  be  smiled  on  by  fortune 
had  been  part  of  the  army  to  which  they  belonged. 
In  such  a  case,  the  confidence  and  the  warlike  im- 
pulse   engendered  by  disabling  the    Eedan  would 
have  been  carried  by  swift  contagion  to  the  men 
on    the    crest  of    Mount    Rodolph ;    and   the   dis- 
couragement there   occasioned  by  the   explosion  of 
the  magazine  would  perhaps  have  been  followed  by 
a  bold  and  determined  resolve.      As  it  was,   the 
duality  of  the  besieging  force  proved  so  perverse 
in  its  effects  that,  although  both  the  armies  were 
hampered  by  the  misluck  which  happened  to  one 
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CHAP,  of  them,  there  was  no  happy  converse  to  set  against 
XVTL  AX./  C7    ^ 

^ — , — '  that  ill  result,  and  the  hopefulness  of  the  anny  which 
had  chanced  to  succeed  in  its  task  could  not  be  at  all 
imparted  to  that  one  which  happened  to  fail.  Expe- 
rience gave  little  warrant  to  the  fancy  of  those  who 
had  imagined  that  the  concord  of  England  and 
France  would  enable  them  to  act  in  the  field  with 
the  power  of  two  mighty  nations  and  the  decisive- 
ness of  one.  In  that  sense,  the  Alliance  scarce  ever 
joined  together  the  two  armies  :  it  coupled,  but  did 
not  unite  them, 
xhe  ^o  a  man  of  an  anxious  temperament  there  is  sore 

friSch**^  temptation  in  the  ever-ready,  the  ever-alluring,  yet 
^^J^^  often  pernicious,  expedient  of  resorting  to  delay. 
General  Canrobert  apparently  judged  that  he  must 
wait  until  his  troops,  with  spirits  restored,  and  with 
batteries  strengthened  and  multiplied,  should  be  able 
to  bring  the  Flagstaff  Bastion  to  a  state  like  that  of 
the  Redan ;  and  to  that  course  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Lord  Raglan  simply  assented,  but  he 
was  not  the  less  determined  to  persist  in  his  own 
cannonade. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  General  Canrobert 
receded  in  the  least  from  any  engagement  he  had 
made.  The  checkered  and  twofold  event  of  success 
at  the  Redan  and  failure  at  the  Flagstaff  Bastion  had 
not  been  apparently  contemplated  in  the  anterior 
deliberations  of  the  Allies;  and  it  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  understanding  between  the  two 
Generals  that  the  French,  when  they  found  them- 
selves baffled  for  the  moment  in  their  artillery  con- 
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flict,  determined  to  postpone  their  attack.  The  whole  CHAP, 
theory  of  the  cannonade  which  the  Allies  had  been  ^ — ^— 1/ 
preparing  for  the  last  twenty  days  was  based  upon 
the  supposed  importance  of  getting  down  the  fire  of 
a  work  before  any  attempt  to  assault  it ;  and,  the  ex- 
ceeding worth  of  the  opportunity  which  had  occurred 
being  ill  understood  at  the  time,  it  was  consistent  and 
only  natural  on  the  part  of  the  French  Commander 
to  put  off  his  farther  attack. 

The  question  whether  Sebastopol  would  have  been  Decinon 
probably  carried  by  a  resolute  assault  on  this  17th  of  qnestion 
October  has  been  determined  in  the  aflSrmative  by  sebastopol 
our  English  Engineers  ;*  and  their  judgment  has  been  been  ad-^ 
ratified  by  the  weighty  authority  of  General  de  Todle-  ^^^1 
ben.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  General  de  JJJ'^JJ* 
Todleben's  argument  omits  the  consideration  of  what  ^^^^'> 

^  by  the 

might  be  effected  against  the  a^saUants  by  the  fire  ^gii.h 

from   the   Russian   ships.  gineers; 

Plainly  also,  that  imaginary  road  to  the  conquest  ^S  ^e"^ 
of  Sebastopol  which  the  great  Engineer  of  the  Rus-  Todieben. 
sians  can  now  so  surely  point  out  to  his  former  oppo- 
nents might  not  have  been  easily  found  by  the  assault- 
ing columns ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  panic  involv- 
ing the  collapse  of  all  steadfast  resistance,  it  seems 

♦  The  Official  Journal  of  the  English  Engineers— a  work  strongly 
bearing  the  impress  of  Sir  John  Burgojme's  mind— contains  this  pas- 
sage :  '  Could  an  assault  have  been  attempted  this  evening,  it  is 
'  believed  that  it  would  have  been  successful  But  as  the  French 
'  expected  to  re-establish  their  batteries  by  the  following  morning,  it 

*  was  decided  to  delay  the  assault  on  the  British  side  until  the  French 
'  were  ready  to  undertake  the  operation  against  the  works  of  the  Flag- 

*  staff  Bastion.'— P.  34.    As  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  opposing 
forces,  see  paper  in  the  Appendix. 


van 
wat 
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CHAP,  likely  that  the  besiegers  in  storming  the  place  would 

.     ^     /  have  had  to  undergo  heavy  slaughter.     Therefore  the 

opportunity  which  presented  itself  to  the  Allies  on 

this  day  was  not  one  so  unspeakably  precious  as  those 

which,  thrice  over,  occurred  in  the  last  ten  days  of 

September.      Still,  the  predicament  into  which  the 

invaders  had  thrust  themselves  was  of  such  a  kind  that 

they  would  have  been  blessed  indeed  if  they  could 

now  have  found  means  to  capture  Sebastopol  even  at 

At  aU        the  cost  of  cruel  losses ;  and  since  it  happened  that 

the  omis-    they  had  opened  a  chasm  in  the  enemy's  line  of  de- 

AUiesto     fence,  their  omission  to  push  home  the  advantage 

§SS  ad-  *  must  here  take  its  place,  and  be  numbered.     It  con- 

,^1^  stitutes  the  fourth  of  the  lost  occasions  which  these 

volumes  have  to  record. 

In  succumbing  for  a  time  to  the  defenders  of  Sebas- 
topol,  and  resolving  to  postpone  his  next  attack  to 
some  future  day,  General  Canrobert,  it  is  plain,  acted 
loyally,  and  without  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
he  was  sacrificing  the  common  cause.  By  the  con- 
juncture which  had  suddenly  placed  the  resources 
of  a  whole  fleet  and  arsenal  at  the  disposal  of 
transcendent  genius  there  had  been  generated  so 
vast  a  power  of  rapidly  constructing,  restoring,  and 
re-arming  defensive  works,  that  the  like  of  it  had 
never  before  been  known  in  the  world;  and  it  is 
scarcely  wonderful  that,  even  with  all  the  quickness 
and  sagacity  of  his  nation,  a  French  commander 
should  have  been  slow  to  perceive  the  whole  truth. 
He  apparently  formed  no  conception  of  the  huge 
quantity  of  new  work,  and  restoration,  and  re-arma- 
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ment  that  might  be  effected  by  the  garrison  and  CHAP, 
people  of  Sebastopol  in  the  course  of  an  autumn 
night,  and  suffered  himself  to  imagine  that  the  be- 
siegers work  of  destxuction  might  recommence  on 
the  morrow  at  the  point  where  it  was  to  leave  off 
that  same  evening.  K  he  had  not  indulged  this 
illusion,  Greneral  Canrobert  would  have  seen  that, 
to  give  further  respite  to  Sebastopol  when  the  favour- 
ing chances  of  war  had  torn  open  its  line  of  defence, 
was  to  spurn  a  gift  of  rare  worth,  such  as  Fortune 
— too  often  rebuffed — might  hardly  again  deign  to 
proffer. 


APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

Extract  from,  a  Memorandum  of  a  Conversation  held  with  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  which  was  made  hy  Mr  Oeorge  Loch,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1856,  and  approved  as  accurate  on  the  same  day 
hy  Sir  Edmund, 

*  Sebastopol  undoubtedly  might  have  been  tal^en  within  five 
'  days  after  we  landed  in  the  Crimea.  He  had  earnestly  pressed 
'  that  an  immediate  attempt  should  be  made  on  it :  Lord  Kag- 
'  Ian  had  the  same  feeling.  After  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the 
'  same  day,  he  received  a  note  from  Lord  Saglan  requesting 
'  that  he  would  call  on  him  by  eight  o'clock  the  following  mom- 
'  ing.  He  prepared  to  go ;  but  meanwhile  he  received  a  letter 
'  from  Admiral  Dundas,  sajring  that  information  had  been  sent 
'  him  by  tlie  Turkish  Admiral,  that  seven  Bussian  line-of-bat- 
'  tie  ships  had  left  the  harbour,  making  apparently  for  Odessa^ 

*  and  ordering  him  (Sir  Edmund)  to  get  ready  to  follow  them 
'  with  the  steam  squadron.  Sir  Edmund  answered  that  he 
'  could  not  understand  this  ;  that  he.  Admiral  Dundas,  ought 

*  to  have  better  information  on  the  subject  than  the  Turkish 
'  Admiral ;  that  he.  Admiral  Dxmdas,  was  himself  lying  with- 
'  in  twelve  miles  of  the  harbour ;  that  doubtless  he  had  been 
'  watching  it  narrowly  by  means  of  the  numerous  steamers  at 
'  his  command,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  likely  that  such  a 
'  squadron  could  have  put  to  sea  without  his  knowledge ;  that 
'  even  if  they  had,  it  was  extremely  unlikely  they  would  go  to 
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*  Odessa,  which  was  e^ctU  de  sac.'  (He  found  afterwards  that 
the  Admiral  had  kept  no  watch  whatever  on  the  harbour.) 

*  Before,  however,  this  matter  was  cleared  up,  the  time  for 
'  going  to  Lord  Saglan  had  passed,  and  it  was  between  twelve  and 

*  one  before  he  got  to  Headquarters.  On  going  in,  after  explain- 

*  ing  the  cause  of  his  being  late,  Lord  Eaglan  showed  him  a 

*  memorandum  made  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  in  which  he  sug- 

*  gested  the  movement  round  the  head  of  the  harbour  to  the 

*  Sebastopol  sida    He,  Sir  Edmund,  at  once  urged  strong  rea- 

*  sons  against  this.    He  said  that  the  character  of  the  whole  ex- 

*  pedition  was  that  of  a  surprise ;  that  it  was  undertaken  with- 
'  out  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  or  their 

*  resources,  and  that  in  great  measure  they  still  remcdned  ignor- 
'  ant  on  these  points ;  that  all  they  knew  positively  was  that 
'  the  victoiy  at  Alma  had  been  a  heavy  blow  to  them,  and  that 
'  the  best  chance  of  continued  success  was  to  follow  it  up  rap- 
'  idly,  and  to  tiy  and  take  the  northern  forts  by  a  canp  de 

*  main.    Lord  Baglan  said  that  he  concurred  in  these  views ; 

*  that  he  had  already  made  representations  to  St  Amaud  on 

*  the  subject ;  that  he  proposed  to  him  at  once  to  advance  on 

*  the  Belbec,  cross  that  river,  and  then  assault  the  forts,  but 

*  that  St  Amaud  had  told  him  his  troops  were  tired,  and  that 
'  it  could  not  be  done ;  that  he.  Lord  Baglan,  was  disappointed 

*  by  this  answer,  and  could  not  understand  it,  for  he  knew  the 
'  troops  could  not  be  tired,  and  that  there  must  be  some  other 
'  reason.'  (The  truth  was,  as  afterwards  known,  that  St  Ar- 
naud  was  here  stricken  down  by  his  mortal  malady.) 

*  Sir  Edmund  again  saw  Lord  Baglan  the  following  day,  and 

*  found  him  in  low  spirits.     On  asking  him  the  cause  he  said 

*  he  had  been  again  urging  on  the  French  General  to  advance 
'  across  the  Belbec,  but  that  he  had  replied  that  he  had  ascer- 

*  tained  that  the  Bussians  had  thrown  up  strong  earthworks 

*  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  though  he  did  not  doubt  that 

*  the  Allies  could  force  them  as  they  had  the  works  on  the 

*  Alma,  they  could  not  afford  the  loss  that  would  be  entailed, 

*  On  this.  Sir  Edmund  went  on  board  a  small  steamer,  ran  close 

*  in,  reconnoitred  the  works,  found  them  to  be  as  represented, 

*  but  that  they  were  without  guns.    He  reported  this,  but  the 
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French  General  replied  that  he  had  already  given  his  officers 
orders  to  commence  the  march  round  the  harbour,  in  order 
to  reach  the  south  side ;  that  during  this  march,  as  is  well 
known,  they  fell  in  with  the  rear-guard  of  MentschikofTs 
army  abandoning  Sebastopol ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  the 
Bussians  had  not  left  2000  men  in  the  place,  believing  it  to 
be  imtenabla 

'  Immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Balaclava,  he,  Sir  Edmund, 
had  urged  again  on  Lord  Baglan  an  immediate  assault ;  but 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  represented  strongly  against  it,  and  urged 
that  regular  approaches  be  mada  He  said  it  would  cost  them 
a  loss  of  500  men  (I !)  There  was  then  little  appearance  of 
defences  on  the  town  side.  It  was  stated  that  the  Bussian 
fleet  would  cause  loss  of  the  assaulting  troops ;  on  which  he. 
Sir  Edmund,  pointed  to  the  MalakofiT  Hill,  then  unoccupied, 
and  advised  the  immediate  construction  of  a  battery  there, 
which  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  fleet  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  That  a  day  or  two  after  this  he  again  urged  an 
assault  on  Lord  Baglan.  By  this  time  the  Bussians  were  at 
work  throwing  up  batteries,  and  consequently  the  loss  to  be 
caused  by  an  assault  would  be  greater  than  if  done  in  the  first 
instance.  Lord  Baglan  was  willing,  and  asked  him  how  he 
would  proceed.  He,  Sir  Edmund,  said,  in  answer,  that  it  was 
now  clear  that  the  Bussians  saw  they  (the  Allies)  were  about 
to  lay  regular  siege  to  the  place.  Let  them  be  encouraged  in 
this  belief;  send  lots  of  men  to  the  front  with  pickaxes,  or, 
if  they  have  them  not,  with  something  to  resemble  pickaxes, 
and  commence  turning  up  the  ground,  and  when  they  least 
expect  it,  rush  in  upon  them.  He  urged  that  if  this  were  not 
done  the  place  would  not  be  taken  except  after  grievous  loss ; 
that  the  men  who  now  composed  the  army  would  never  live 
to  do  it  Lord  Baglan  frequently  adverted  to  this  afterwards. 
He  would  have  been  very  willing  to  do  it  by  assault,  but  he 
was  not  supported  in  the  proposal  by  the  French  General,  nor 
by  his  own  Engineers. 

'  Canrobert  was  a  fine,  honourable,  chivalrous  fellow,  but  a 
miserable  commander-in-chief — brave  as  steel  personally, 
but  he  dare  not  take  responsibility.  He  had,  on/cmr  separate 
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'  occasions,  made  arrangements  with  Lord  Baglan  for  assaidt- 
'  ing  the  place,  and  each  time  made  excuses  when  the  moment 
'  arrived  for  getting  ofiT;  he  has  been  heard  since  to  confess 

*  that  he  durst  not  have  attempted  it 

'  Sir  Edmund's  opinion  of  Admiral  Dundas  as  a  com- 
'  mander-in-chief  is  not  favourable.  I  mentioned  that  it  was 
'  my  impression,  from  reading  the  accounts  that  came  home, 
'  that  he  (Sir  Edmund)  must  have  determined  to  take  upon 
'  himself  to  act  independently,  and  as  circumstances  might 
'  demand  of  him. 

*  He  said  it  was  quite  true — that  he  was  reduced  to  this 
'  necessity — ^that  it  was  a  great  responsibility,  but  that  there 
'  was  no  help  for  it ;  that  indeed  in  this  he  acted  by  the 
'  advice  of  Lord  Saglan,  and  at  his  request ;  that  he  (Lord 
'  Eaglan)  told  him  the  expedition  must  be  given  up  imless 
'  he  consented  to  take  active  charge  of  it.  While  saying  this, 
'  Lord  Raglan  alluded  to  the  singular  position  in  which  he 

*  felt  himself — ^viz.,  that  having  been  educated  in  the  strictest 
'  school  of  discipline,  he  should  yet  be  suggesting*  to  a  second 
'  in  command  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  his  Commander-in- 
'  Chief.' 

Hatchford,  February  11. 
I   last   night   showed   this  memorandum  to  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  saying  that  I  had  no  business  to  make  notes  of  what 
he  had  said  without  his  knowledge.     He  returned  it  after 
reading  it,  confirming  its  correctness. 

(Signed)        GEOEGE  LOCH. 

{Private.) 

Clumber,  January  10, 1863. 

My  dear  Mr  Loch, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  allow- 
ing me  to  read  your  interesting  memorandum  of  a  conversation 
with  Lord  Lyons. 

* 

*  Lord  Raglan  could  not  have  used  exactly  the  words  *  should  yet  be 

*  suggesting.'  See  his  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  letter,  given  in 
a  note,  ante,  p.  325.  What  Lord  Eaglan  probably  spoke  of  as  so  strange 
was  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  a^€d  to  make  the  suggestion 
by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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I  was  so  often  on  boaxd  his  flag-ship  off  Sebastopol,  that 
you  will  easily  suppose  that  there  is  little  in  it  which  is  new 
to  me;  indeed  I  can  corroborate  fix)m  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion a  great  deal  of  it. 

What  is  related  in  page  20  struck  me  with  personal  interest. 
It  was  done  under  secret  instructions  from  me,  sent  (most 
irregularly,  of  course,  but,  as  I  thought,  justifiably  on  account 
of  the  imminent  danger)  without  the  knowledge  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  must  be  known  to  Elinglake,  as  he  no  doubt  has  my 
letter. — I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)        NEWCASTLK 


No.  II. 
Argument  for  avoiding  the  Attack  of  the  North  Side.* 

*  The  north  fix)nt  was  exceedingly  strong  by  nature,  and  ex- 
'  tended  across  a  ridge  of  bold  and  rocky  heights,  intersected 
'  by  steep  ravines.     A  permanent  fort,  conspicuously  situated 

*  in  a  commanding  position,  occupied  its  centre,  and  was  sup- 
'  ported  on  either  side  by  earthen  entrenchments  and  batteries. 
'  The  entire  front  was  exposed  to  enfilade  from  the  right  of 

*  the  position,  where  heavy  guns  could  readily  and  securely 
'  be  placed ;  and  all  the  approaches  were  commanded  by  the 
'  men-of-war  and  steamers  in  the  harbour.  This  position  was» 
'  moreover,  defended  by  an  army,  which,  although  recently 
'  defeated,  had  retreated  to  its  supports,  and  was  still  very 

*  powerful,  as  subsequent  events  clearly  proved. 

'  To  assail  such  a  position  by  a  coup  de  main  with  an 

*  army  little  superior  to  the  defenders,  with  nothing  but  field- 

*  It  might  be  assumed  that  this  aigoment  (extraoted  from  the  Offidal 
Journal  of  our  Siege  Operations)  is  substantially  Sir  John  Burigo^e** ; 
but  those  who  prefer  looking  to  his  publidj  avowed  words  will  find  Ui<i 
same  argument  in  p.  238  €t  teq.  of  his  *  MUitaiy  Opinions.* 
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'  pieces  at  its  command,  and  with  its  flanks  and  retreat  quite 

*  insecure,  would  have  been  a  most  desperate  undertaking,  with 
*■  every  probability  of  a  failure  or  repulse,  the  consequences  of 

*  which  would  have  been  most  disastrous. 

*  A  regular  siege,  on  the  contrary,  required  heavy  guns  and 
'  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  therefore  a  harbour.  Now  the  only 
■'  place  to  the  north  of  Sebastopol  where  the  disembarkation  of 
'  stores  could  be  effected  was  the  narrow,  shallow  beach  at  the 
'  mouth  of  the  Katcha,  open  to  every  gust  of  wind,  difficult  to 
'  defend,  and  which,  from  its  distance  in  the  I'ear,  would  have 
'  been  much  exposed,  while  its  communications  could  have 

*  been  intercepted  at  any  moment  by  an  enemy  capable  of 
'  such  enterprises  as  he  afterwards  attempted  at  Balaklava 
'  and  Inkerman.' 


No.  IIL 

Statement  {dated  24  J^fov,  1867)  h/  Sir  Edward  Wetherall 

respecting  the  Flank  March. 

I  WAS  directed  to  lead  the  Cavalry,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  column  of  the  army;  I  do  not  consider  that  Lord  Lucan's 
command  was  a  reconnoitring  column  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term.  My  orders  were  positive  to  follow  the 
main  road  which  led  down  to  and  crossed  the  Causeway  at 
the  head  of  the  harbour  as  far  as  I  could,  and  then  to  take  a 
direction  S.S.E.  I  think  (and  not  W.,  as  the  latter  direction 
would  have  led  towards  Sevemaya),  and  I  was  given  the  Light- 
house at  the  head  of  the  Inkerman  valley  as  a  general  direc- 
tion. On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau  where  the  road 
dipped,  I  perceived  a  road  to  my  left,  the  existence  of  which  I 
tras  unaware  of.  Harding  (who  was  with  me)  and  I  galloped 
up  the  road  some  distance,  but  finding  its  direction  was  N.E., 
we  agreed  it  was  better  to  abandon  that  line  and  adhere  to  the 
direction  given.  The  Horse-Artillery  (Maude's  troop),  I  be- 
lieve, never  left  this  XQad,  for  I  recollect,  after  we  had  marched 
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some  distance  on,  hearing  the  sound  of  waggons  to  our  left.  I 
went,  with  Lord  Lucan's  permission,  to  see  what  they  were, 
and  found  Maude's  troop  in  the  road  with  Lord  Saglan,  who 
asked  me  where  the  Cavalry  were.  I  replied.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  right  He  then  directed  me  to  bring  them  up 
as  quick  as  possible,  as  a  Eussian  column  had  crossed  our 
front. 

On  returning  to  the  Cavalry,  I  found  them  forming  up  on 
the  open  ground  near  Mackenzie's  Farm,  and  the  Greys,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  column,  were  advancing  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy. 


No.  IV. 

The  Flank  March.     The  Order  given  to  Lord  Lucan. 

Memorandum. 

The  Cavalry  Division  supported  by  the  second  battalion  Eifle 
Brigade  will  proceed  on  reconnaissance  in  a  direction  S.S.E., 
towards  a  spot  marked  on  the  map  'Mackenzie's  Farm,'  on 
the  great  road  leading  to  SebastopoL  This  road  will  be 
watched  both  ways,  and  reported  on.  The  Cavahy  wiU  not 
descend  into  the  road.  There  is  a  deep  ravine  or  guUy  run- 
ning about  N.R,  commencing  at  ruins  of  Inkerman,  which 
it  will  be  desirable  to  report  upon  as  to  practicability.  An 
officer  will  be  sent  back  as  soon  as  possible  with  Earl 
Lucan's  report. 

(Signed)        EICHAED  AIEEY, 

Quartemuuter-OeneraL 
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No.  V. 

Letter  printed  in  *L' Expedition  de  Crimfy*  of  a  French  Divisional 
Oeneral  whoee  name  is  not  given  by  At,  de  Bazancowrt 

Les  b&timents  qni  portaient  le  materiel  de  si^ge  arrivaient 
en  mSme  temps  h.  Balaclava ;  mais  on  ^tait  si  loin  de  s'attendre 
aux  difficult^s  que  Ton  allait  rencontrer,  qu'il  fut  questions  de 
ne  pas  d^barquer  ce  materiel,  et  qu'on  parut  dispose  k  tenter 
une  attaque  de  vive  force  centre  S^bastopoL  Cest  injuste- 
ment,  selon  nous,  que  Ton  a  conclu  du  parti  pris  par  les 
G^n^raux  Alli^,  qu'ils  avaient  manqu6  de  resolution  en  cette 
circonstance.  Si  les  Busses,  r^fugies  apr&s  la  bataille  de 
I'Alma  sur  les  hauteurs  d'Inkermann,  y  eussent  attendu  nos 
armies,  un  combat  heureux  eiit  peut-6tre  ouvert  les  portes  de 
S^bastopol  aux  Allies.  Mais  Tarm^e  ennemie,  ayant  par  une 
marche  semblable  h,  celle  que  venait  de  faire  I'armde  Anglo- 
Fran^aise,  conservie  ses  communications  avec  Tint^rieur,  et 
s'dtant  etablie  sur  le  flanc  et  les  derri^res  des  Allies,  une 
attaque  de  vive  force  centre  S^astopol,  dans  ces  conditions, 
devenait  une  operation  des  plus  hasardeuses,  qui  n'entrait  pas 
dans  le  caractfere  methodique  et  peu  entrepenant  du  g^n^ral 
Anglais  [I ! ! — See  ante,  vol.  II.  chap.  xvi.  sec.  25],  et  que  ne 
pouvait  gufere  risquer  le  nouveau  general,  qui,  investi  depuis 
quelques  jours  seulement  du  commandement,  voyait  peser  sur 
lui  une  immense  responsabilit^.  Malakoff  (car  c'eClt  iti  alors, 
comme  toujours,  le  point  d'attaque)  n'fetait  pas  fortifi^  comme 
il  I'a  ^td  depuis ;  mais  la  position  en  elle-mfime  d^jJl  trte  forte 
pouvait  en  vingt-quatre  heures,  et  avec  Thabilete  des  Busses 
h,  remuer  la  terre,  se  couvrir  d'ouvrages  de  campagne,  arm^s 
d'une  puissante  artillerie.  L'arm^e  Allide,  menac^e  sur  ses 
derriferes  par  Tarm^e  de  secours,  ayant  h,  combattre  une  gar- 
nison  de  25  h.  30,000  hommes,  sous  le  feu  de  la  flotte  et  des 
forts  du  nord,  qui  ont  pris,  ainsi  qu'on  I'a  vu  depuis,  une  si 
grande  part  a  la  defense  de  cette  position,  courait  le  danger, 
en  cas  d'un  succfes,  d'etre  j^t^e  k  la  mer.  Le  sifege  r^gulier  fut 
done  r^olu. 
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No.  VI. 

Extracts  fi'om  Letters  of  Lord  Raglan  tending  to  Aow  kis 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  storming  the  place  at  JirsL 

Although  it  is  true  that  in  his  despatches  and  private  letters 
he  omitted — nay,  studiously  omitted — to  disclose  his  opinion, 
he  nevertheless  often  wrote  in  language  which  could  hardly 
have  come  from  him  unless  he  had  been  one  of  those  few 
who  perceived  the  peril  of  delay,  and  lamented  the  irresistible 
concurrence  of  opinion  which  was  inducing  the  Allies  to  forego 
the  prompt  seizure  of  their  prize.  Thus  on  the  first  day  after 
the  completion  of  the  flank  march  he  showed  how  clearly  he 
perceived  the  advantage  which  the  Allies  gained  by  surpiising 
the  enemy  on  the  South  Side,  for  he  wrote:  '  We  have  taken 
'  the  enemy  quite  aback  by  a  manoeuvre  for  which  they  were 
'  not  by  any  means  prepared/*  And  five  days  later  he  showed 
himself  keenly  alive  to  the  advantage  which  the  enemy  was 
gaining  from  delay,  for  he  wrote:  'The  garrison  is  actively 
'  and  incessantly  employed  in  adding  to  the  defences,  and 
'  forming  a  continuous  line  of  works  along  the  South  front 
'  which  had  previously,  to  all  appearance,  been  much  less  pro- 
*  tected,  and  they  have  likewise  been  busily  occupied  in  bring- 
'  ing  in  large  stores  of  supplies  of  different  kinds/ "f"  Again, 
five  days  later,  he  wrote :  *  The  enemy  however  is  in  great 
'  force  within  the  place,  and  have  been  busily  engaged  since 
'  they  discovered  the  design  of  making  the  South  Side  the 
'  object  of  attack  in  strengthening  the  whole  front,  and  arming 
'  the  works  which  they  have  established  with  the  heaviest 
'  artillery/ J  And  yet  again,  on  the  same  day:  'The  enemy 
'  have  taken  advantage  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  they 
'  cUscovered  our  intention  of  attacking  the  South  Side  of  Sebas- 

*  Private  letter  from  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Dake  of  Newcastle,  Sept  28, 
1854. 

t  Despatch  addressed  by  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Oct  3, 
1854. 

X  The  same  to  the  same,  Oct  8,  1854. 
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*  topol  to  strengthen  the  whole  front;'  and  then,  after  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  defences  which  the  enemy  had  thus  been 
preparing  under  the  eyes  of  their  invaders,  he  goes  on  to 
say:   'These  formidable  preparations  make  the   approach  to 

*  the  place  extremely  difl&cult,  and  without  cover  an  advance 

*  upon  it  is  next  to  impossible/*  And  in  yet  another  letter 
on  the  same  day,  he  spoke  of  the  undertaking  to  subdue  the 
enemy's  fire  as  *  an  almost  hopeless  task,  considering  the  num- 
'  ber,  weight,  and  metal  of  the  guns  they  have  in  position, 

*  and  the  cover  they  have  been  able  to  give  them  since  they 
'  saw  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  South  Side  of  Sebas- 
'  topoL't 

Now  a  mere  disputer,  no  doubt,  may  well  enough  fence  and 
say  that  these  despatches  and  letters  yield  no  actual  proof  of 
the  opinion  Lord  Saglan  had  fonned  upon  the  question  of 
giving  the  enemy  time  instead  of  assaulting  at  once;  but  those 
who  have  an  eye  for  the  truth  will  incline,  perhaps,  to  believe 
that  he  who  could  thus  be  insisting,  and  insisting  again  on 
the  strength  which  the  enemy  had  gained  from  the  respite  ac- 
corded him,  must  needs  have  been  one  who,  having  perceived 
the  peril  of  delay  whilst  yet  there  was  time  to  avoid  it,  had 
formed,  from  the  first,  an  opinion  that  the  place  should  be 
promptly  assaulted.  And  this,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  text, 
is  the  opinion  ascribed  to  Lord  Eaglan  by  the  two  men  who 
enjoyed  his  most  intimate  confidence — that  is,  by  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  and  General  Airey. 

*  Private  letter  from  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Oct.  8, 
1854. 

t  The  same  to  the  same  of  the  same  date,  but  written  later,  and  headed 
*  most  confidential.* 
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No.  VII. 

Extracts  showing  that  in  November  1854,  loth  the  French  and 
English  Engineers  came  hack,  after  ally  to  '  enterprise '  as 
offering  the  best  means  of  extrication. 

In  a  memorandum  before  me  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  John 
Burgojme  he  says  :  '  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  of  the 
'  Allied  armies  before  Sebastopol  some  decided  measure  of 
'  progress  must  be  immediately  adopted,  either  by  a  vigorous 
'  assault  of  the  place,  or  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  army  in  our 
*  rear  as  a  preliminary  to  it,  both  of  them  arduous  undertake 
'  ings,  and  under  arrangements  that  will  require  energy  and 
'  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  forces  fronting  in  every  direction.' 
The  memorandum  is  not  dated,  but  it  is  marked  by  Lord 
Kaglan  in  pencil  with  these  words :  '  This  has  no  date,  but  it 
'  was  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  5th/  And  in  his  memo- 
randum of  the  28th  of  November  on  General  Bizot's  project  of 
attack  Sir  John  Burgojme  writes :  *  This,  as  seems  to  be  con- 
'  fessed  by  General  Bizot,  would  not  be  the  most  methodical 
'  and  safe  course  to  pursue  under  ordinary  circumstances  of 
'  adequate  means  and  a  favourable  season  of  the  year ;  but 
'  under  the  pressure  of  our  present  situation  it  would  seem 
'  imperative  to  adopt  a  more  short  and  enterprising  process 
'  to  accelerate  our  proceedings.  .  .  .  The  circumstances 
'  under  which  the  Allies  are  now  placed  before  Sebastopol  may 
'  in  some  degree  be  compared  to  those  under  which  the  Duke  of 
'  Wellington  considered  it  necessary  at  sieges  in  the  Peninsula 
'  to  adopt  irregular  and  somewhat  hazardous  modes  of  attack 
'  for  want  of  means  and  time  for  the  more  systematic  course/ 

Is  it  possible  to  be  reasoned  into  the  belief  that  '  audacity  * 
and  an  '  enterprising  process '  would  have  been  more  oppor- 
tune in  the  closing  days  of  November  than  in  the  first  or 
second  of  the  weeks  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma  ? 
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No.  VIII. 

Extract  of  Return  to  the  Admiralty  skomng  the  number  of 
men  and  the  quantity  of  materiai  lunded  from  the  English 
fleet  to  aid  the  land  forces  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  down 
to  2%th  of  October. 

Officers  and  seamen,  1786. 

Officers  and  marines  (besides  400  more  landed  at  Eupatoria),  1530. 

6  68-pounders,  with  400  rounds  for  each  gun. 

50  dS-pounderSy  with  150  rounds  of  shot  and  30  of  shell  for  each  gun. 

9  24-pound  howitzew, )  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^  anununition. 

9  Impound  howitzers^ ) 

1300  8-inch  shells. 

3000  8-inch  cartridges. 

680  24-pounder  rockets. 

770  8-inch  cargasses. 

Timbers  and  planks  collected  from  different  points  for  platforms. 


No.   IX. 

Oenerai  de  Todleben's  Explanations  of  Prince  MentschUcoff^s 

Reasons  for  his  Flank  March, 

VoYONS  par  quelles  raisons  le  Prince  Menchikow  avait  ^t^ 
determine  k  entreprendre  une  marche  de  flanc  sur  Bakhtchi- 
sarai. 

Apr^s  I'occupation  du  Belbeck  par  les  Allies  et  leur  campe- 
ment  en  vue  des  fortifications  du  cot^  Nord,  la  situation  du 
Prince  Menchikow  etait  devenue  fort  critique.  Les  ouvrages 
du  cot^  Nord  se  trouvaient  —  dans  le  cas  d'une  attaque 
dirig^e  contre  eux  par  les  Allies — r^duits  k  leurs  propres 
forces,  et  ces  forces,  en  comparaison  de  celles  des  Allies, 
^taient  parfaitment  insignifiantes ;  Tarm^e  Busse,  s^par^e 
d'elles  par  une  large  baie,  ne  pouvait  leur  prater  aucun 
secours. 
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On  devait,  en  outre,  dans  la  suppositicm  f  ixae  ittaqnii  cies 
fortifications  du  Nord,  Tattendre  k  ee  qn'one  pcztn^  <£es  taxrap^s" 
de  Tassaillant  s'^tendre  vers  la  gauche  el  occuperaili  ime  ibcts 
position  sur  les  rochers  encarp^s  de  la  ferme  llatf*lb»Twem  eit 
des  hauteurs  d'Inkermann. 

La  Tschemaia  est  bord^e  de  rochers  sur  pvesque^  Ixntbe  I& 
longueur  de  son  cours,  qui  ne  peuvent  £tre  frunch^  qxt^ea 
quatre  endroits  tr^  rapproches  les  uns  des  autres..  Ce^ 
passages  pr^sentent  tons  les  inconvenients  des  passagies  die 
montagne,  et  peuvent  etre,  sans  beaucoup  d'effortSy  rendus  toot 
k  fait  inaccessibles  au  mojen  d'un  petit  corps  d'infiuitexie 
appuj^  par  quelques  benches  k  feu.  Si  les  Alli^  eussent 
occup(5  cette  position,  notre  arm^e  aurait  ^t^  forcee  de  rester 
k  S^astopol  et  d'attendre  Tennemi  sur  le  mont  Sapouni  qui, 
pr^ntant  une  position  assez  forte,  avait  pourtant  le  d^- 
avantage  d*une  trop  grande  ^tendue — environ  douze  verstes. 
Par  suite  de  la  position  prise  par  Tennemi  sur  les  hauteurs 
d'lnkermann,  le  Prince  Menchikow  aurait  en  ses  communica- 
tions coupees  avec  Tint^rieur  de  la  Eussie,  et  alors  la  situa- 
tion de  I'arm^e  Eusse,  priv^e  de  ses  approvisionements  et  de 
Tespoir  de  recevoir  des  renforts,  aurait  &t6  fort  p^nible. 

II  est  vrai  que  dans  ce  cas,  la  garnison  de  S^bastopol  aurait 
pu  6tre  notablement  renforcee  par  Tarm^e ;  mais  si  Ton  con- 
sidire  T^tendue  en  longueur  du  terrain  qu'occupaient  nos 
troupes,  les  forces  sup^rieures  de  Tennemi  et  Tissue  de  la 
bataille  de  TAlma,  on  voit  qui  nous  ne  pouvions  avoir  la  cer- 
titude de  vaincre  I'ennemi  dans  le  cas  oii  il  aurait  attaque  la 
viUe.  Tons  les  avantages  ^taient  ^videmment  de  son  cdt-e, 
et  s'il  eiit  obtenu  un  succ^,  non  seulement  nous  perdions 
la  ville  et  la  flotte,  mais  notre  arm^e  elle-mSme  ^tait  aussi 
perdue. 

Ayant  bien  pese  toutes  ces  circonstances,  le  Prince  Men- 
chikow, convaincu  que  son  arm^e  n'^tait  pas  en  etat  de  sauver 
Sebastopol  si  Tennemi  dirigeait  une  attaque  centre  cette  ville, 
jugea  qu'il  valait  mieux  prendre  les  mesures  les  plus  efficaces 
et  employer  les  efforts  les  plus  ^nergiques  pour  la  d<$fense  de 
la  presqu'Ue  de  Crim^.  Neanmoins,  il  gardait  encore  Tespoir 
que,  si  Tirrdsolution  des  Allies  et  le  courage  d^sespere  de  nos 


Armament  of  those  Rvssian  Batteries  which  were  opposed  to  the 
Batteries  of  the  Besiegers  on  the  17th  of  October. 
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marins  pennettaient  de  contenir  pour  quelque  temps  Tennemi 
devant  S^bastopol,  Tarm^e  pourrait,  aprfes  avoir  re9u  des  ren- 
forts,  arr^ter  lea  succfes  ult^rieurs  des  Allies. 

Guide  par  ces  puissantes  considerations,  le  Prince  Menchi- 
kow  prit  la  resolution  de  quitter  la  ville  et  de  se  dinger  vers 
Bakhtchisarai,  afin  de  pouvoir  renouer  ses  communications 
avec  la  Eussie  et  menacer  le  flanc  et  les  deniferes  de  Tennemi 
sans  se  pr^occuper  de  I'impression  dfefavorable  que  son 
eloignement  devait  produire  sur  la  garnison  de  S^astopoL 


No.  X. 

Protest  of  Vice-Admiral  Komiloff  against  Prirtce  Mentschikoff*s 
plan  of  still  keeping  the  army  aloof  from  Sebastopol. 

It  appears  that  the  importance  of  preventing  the  enemy  from 
penetrating  into  Sebastopol,  is  beyond  all  discussion.  This  is 
evident  from  the  very  efforts  of  our  enemies  to  get  possession 
of  the  town,  together  with  the  mass  of  Government  establish- 
ments and  ships  that  are  in  it.  The  loss  of  either  would  be 
irretrievable  for  Eussia;  even  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  on  the  ruins  of  Sebastopol  would 
not  compensate  the  Emperor  for  the  demolition  of  that  import- 
ant port,  and  for  the  loss  of  the  whole  Black  Sea  fleet,  not 
only  with  its  ships,  but  with  all  the  officers  and  sailors  who 
had  been  trained  by  such  constant  and  unremitting  exertions. 
To  defend  Sebastopol  with  the  forces  at  our  command  is  im- 
possible. The  line  of  defence  extends  over  seven  versts,  inter- 
sected by  deep  ravines  with  many  approaches,  which  can  only 
be  defended  by  our  artillery  and  by  the  simple  temporary 
earthworks.  Three  colunms,  each  consisting  of  15,000  men, 
might  easily,  by  three  different  ways,  descend  the  heights 
occupied  by  the  enemy's  camp,  and,  with  no  great  sacrifice, 
crush  their  respective  adversaries,  however  desperate  their 
resistance  might  be ;    the  seamen  and  reserve  soldiers  now 
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forming  the  garrison  scarcely  amount  to  15,000.  I  therefore 
consider  it  indispensable  for  the  security  of  the  town  to  double 
this  number  of  the  garrison — i.e.,  to  increase  it  by  a  division. 
Only  then,  when  we  shall  have  the  seamen  in  reserve  and  be 
able  to  employ  them  for  sapping  works,  and  for  keeping  up 
the  fortifications  as  well  as  strengthening  the  defences,  for 
which  sailors  are  so  eminently  suited — then,  and  only  then, 
can  we  hope  to  resist  an  assault  and  to  save  the  town.  The 
movement  of  the  army,  though  useful  in  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy,  may  meet  with  a  reverse,  and  thus  open  a 
passage  to  the  enemy  for  the  object  of  all  his  efforts ;  and 
besides,  considering  the  small  number  of  our  troops,  this 
movement  would  be  anything  but  formidable.  The  enemy, 
having  spies,  will  soon  discover  the  weakness  of  the  garrison, 
and  of  the  army  itself,  and,  benefiting  by  the  opportune 
moment,  will  seize  both  town  and  fleet  in  the  very  teeth  of 
our  army.  In  conclusion,  to  secure  the  defence  of  Sebastopol, 
and  to  employ  the  remainder  of  our  troops  to  watch  the  North 
Side,  whither  the  reinforcements  coming  from  Eussia  should 
be  directed,  is  our  only  practical  mode  of  defence,  and  I  con- 
sider it  not  only  possible,  but  even  certain. 

Skbastopol,  I9th  September  {1st  October)  1854. 


No.  XL 

Grounds  of  Statement  as  to  Strength  of  the  Garrison, 

It  is  right  to  say  that  General  de  Todleben  (p.  277)  cuts  down 
this  strength  to  the  round  numbers  of  28,000 ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  well  for  me  to  give  the  authority  on  which  I  rely. 
I  adopt  the  figures  which  are  given  in  full  official  detail  by 
Gendre,  the  author  ^A  iaux  pour  servir ; '  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  note Jj^^l  i  authenticates  his  statements : 
'  The  number  ps  is  taken  from  the  following 
irces:  on  ^  e"  of  Vice- 
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'  Admiral  Novosilsky  on  the  16tli  (28th)  September ;  report 

*  of  Captain  Sokovnin  (who  brought  the  recruit  marching 
'  battalions)  of  the  23d  September  (5th  October),  and  lists  of 
'  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Captains  Bartenaff  and 
'  Varnitzky  on  the  13th  (25th)  September.     The  number  of 

*  infantry  is  taken  from  the  muster-rolls  of  General  MoUer  of 
'  the  23d  September  (5th  October),  and  of  the  Commander  of 
'  the  Boutir  Regiment  of  the  24th  September  (6th  October).' 

Geneml  Todleben  speaks  of  the  battalions  as  being  only 
forty-two  in  number,  whereas  Gendre's  list  (and  he  describes 
by  name  each  battalion)  amounts  to  forty-five. 


No.  XII. 

NOTE   RESPECTING   THE  STRENGTH   OF  THE  BESIEGERS  AND 
THE   GARRISON   IN   OCTOBER   1854. 

Strength  of  the  French, 

L'arrivee  de  ces  renforts  [the  remainder  of  General  Levaillant's 
division]  porte  Tarm^e  Francjaise  en  Crim^e  k  46,000  hommes, 
et  5500  chevaux.* 

Strength  of  the  English  Infantry. 

*  I  enclose  .  .  .  and,  3dly,  a  statement  of  the  effectives  of 

*  the  infantry,  by  which  you  will  see  that  the  rank  and  file 
'  little  exceed  16,000 ;  and  when  these  have  furnished  the 

*  guards  and  working  parties  for  the  trenches,  there  remain 
'  in  camp  available  for  the  support  of  those  in  advance  in 
'  case  of  a  sortie,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  position, 

*  which  is  assailable  on  our  extreme  right,  and  right  rear, 
'  something  imder  8000  men.'  f 

*  Niel,  p.  65.    The  day  with  which  he  connects  his  statement  is  the 
18th  of  October. 

t  Lord  Raglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle^  23d  October  1854. 
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Strength  of  the  Turkish  Troops. 

Under  the  command  of  General  Canrobert,  8  battalions,  pro- 
bably about  5000  men. 
Under  the  command  of  Lord  Raglan,  about  4400  men. 

Strength  of  the  Oarrison. 

See  chap,  xvi.,  showing  the  strength  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  add  to  the  figures  there  given  3112  infantry,  being 
the  strength  of  the  *  Minsk '  regiment,  which  was  sent  in  as  a 
reinforcement  on  the  9th.* 


No.  XIII. 
The  French  Siege  Batteries,  17 th  of  October. 

No. 

1.  (de  la  marine)  7  canons  de  80,  2  obusieis  de  22**,  .  .  Total,  9  pieces. 

^*  9,  8  ,,  4  ,,  .  •  f,  12 

3.  (de  rartillerie)  6  mortiere  de  27«,  2  mortiere  de  22«,  .  „     8 

4.  ,,  6  canons  de  24,  2  mortiers  de  22%  .        .  „     8 
(         ,,            l**  face,  4  obusiers  de  22",                          \ 

5.  <         ,,  2*  face,  4  canons  de  24,  >  ,,  12 
(         „            8*  face,  2  canons  de  24,  2  canons  de  16,    ) 

6.  (de  la  marine)  4  obusiers  de  22<',  senls  en  ^tat  de  faire  fen 

de  lendemain, >i     4 


Total,        53 
*  Todleben,  p.  286. 
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